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What  but  this, 

The  universal  instinct  of  repose, 
The  longing  for  coafirmed  tranquillity, 
Inward  and  outward;  humble,  yet  sublime: 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  oue; 
Where  earth  is  quiet  and  her  face  unchanged 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  hands 
Or  season's  difference ;  the  immortal  Soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness! 

Wordsworth. 

Of  song  may  all  my  dwelling  be  full,  for  sleep 
is  not  more  sweet,  nor  sudden  spring,  nor  flowers 
are  more  delicious  to  the  bees  —  so  dear  to  me 
are  the  Muses. 

Theocritus. 


PREFACE. 

The  manuscript  of  this  treatise  was  completed  in  1913 
and  found  its  way  to  the  publisher  early  in  the  following 
year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  nearly  half  of  the  work 
was  in  type,  and  under  normal  conditions  the  book  would 
have  been  published  before  the  end  of  1914.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  however,  made  at  the  time  further  progress 
with  the  publication  impossible.  Printing  could  not  be  resumed 
until  late  in  1919,  and,  even  then,  was  resumed  under  dif- 
ficulties and  irregularities  of  communication  between  author 
and  publisher,  which,  combined  with  the  long  interruption, 
rendered  the  reading  of  proof  extremely  slow,  made  the  list 
of  errata  much  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  possibly  opened  the  way  for  slight  inconsistencies  in 
usage. 

In  the  long  interval  between  the  writing  and  publishing 
of  these  pages,  my  views  naturally  have  somewhat  changed, 
and  were  I  to  rewrite  the  book,  much  would  be  added,  a 
little  excised,  the  emphasis  here  and  there  shifted,  and  the 
whole  perhaps  more  adequately  presented.  In  the  main, 
however,  further  study  not  only  has  strengthened  my  confidence 
in  my  discussion  and  conclusions,  but  has  given  me  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  significance  of  pastoral  poetry  as  related  to 
literature  in  general  and  to  life.  My  present  plans  include 
more  extensive  investigations  in  the  pastoral. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  I  have  been  specially 
indebted  to  the  excellent  prose  translation  of  Theocritus  by 


VI 

Andrew  Lang,  for  numerous  citations;  to  the  edition  of 
Theocritus  by  Hermann  Fritzsche,  for  references  to  the  Greek 
text,  and  for  line-numbering  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
idyls  considered  in  my  discussion;  to  the  Lexicon  Theocriteum, 
edited  by  Joannes  Rumpel,  for  the  relative  frequency  of  words 
in  Theocritus;  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of 
William  Wordsworth,  edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  for  all 
citations  from  Wordsworth's  poetry;  to  The  Prose  Works  of 
William  Wordsworth,  and  to  The  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth 
Family,  edited  by  William  Knight,  for  citations  from  Words- 
worth's prose;  and  to  A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  William 
Wordsworth,  edited  by  Lane  Cooper,  for  many  of  the  ab- 
breviations of  titles  of  Wordsworth's  poems  and  for  the  relative 
frequency  of  his  words.  All  other  indebtedness  of  a  similar 
kincl  has,  I  believe,  been  acknowledged  where  it  occurs. 

My  special  thanks  are  due  to  my  colleague,  Professor 
Lane  Cooper,  who  has  generously  given  me  much  advice  and 
many  suggestions  in  the  composition  of  this  book,  and  who, 
in  the  reading  of  proof  has  rendered  me  very  substantial 
assistance;  and  to  my  colleague,  Professor  Clark  S.  Northup, 
who  has  read  and  criticised  the  entire  work  in  manuscript, 
and  much  of  it  in  proof.  I  shall '  always  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  my  esteemed  teacher  of  Greek,  the  late  Professor 
J.  E.  Sitlington  Sterrett  of  Cornell  University,  who  in  my 
student  days,  by  his  inspiring  and  sympathetic  teaching  made 
Theocritus  for  me  a  living  classic,  and  first  directed  my 
studies  and  interest  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  pastoral 
literature. 

Cornell  University,  L  N  B 

April  8,  1920. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION. 

"Truth  makes  on  the  ocean  of  nature  no  one  track  of 
light  —  every  eye  looking  on  finds  its  own."  With  complete 
acceptance  of  this  thought  so  happily  expressed  by  Bulwer 
Lytton,  I  present  a  comparative  study  of  Wordsworth  and 
Theocritus.  Separated  as  these  poets  were  by  over  twenty 
centuries  and  living  in  widely  different  evironments,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  did  not  use  exactly  the  same  poetic 
material  in  exactly  the  same  way.  That  each  poet  did, 
however,  catch  the  white  light  of  truth  from  much  the  same 
source  and  by  the  power  of  his  art  transform  it  into  the 
varied  and  resplendent  hues  and  shades  of  immortal  master- 
pieces, Time  and  Fame  have  proved.  Theocritus  as  well  as 
Wordsworth  knew 

How  Verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
On  humble  truth. 

The  writings  of  these  two  poets  are  as  different  as  the  lands 
in  which  they  lived,  as  the  men  about  whom  they  wrote,  as 
the  phases  of  society  which  they  described.  Who  would  have 
it  otherwise?  Each  poet  was  strong  enough  to  mould  his  own 
language  and  win  for  it  an  honored  place  in  literature. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  "tarnished"  reputation  which 
pastoral  literature  has  acquired.  I  say  reputation,  because 
reputation  and  character,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  two  entirely 
different  things.  Time  and  criticism  may  have  dealt  harshly 
with  the  name  of  pastoral  literature,  but  they  have  been  unable 
to  touch  its  true  spirit  and  the  love  which  humanity  accords 
it.  Again  and  again  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  pastoral  muse 
has  been  preached,  and  Wordsworth  and  his  "nature  poetry" 
proclaimed  as  the  true  successor.  Pastoral  "  is  cold,  unnatural, 
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artificial,  and  the  humblest  reviewer  is  free  to  cast  a  stone 
at  its  dishonored  grave."1 

While  the  conventionality  and  artificiality  of  the  so-called 
pastoral  have  been  generally  deplored,  a  few  voices  have  been 
heard  proclaiming  the  new  pastoral  as  represented  in  the 
school  of  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  case 
was  made  by  a  writer  in  the  Temple  Bar,  December,  1803 : 

"There  has  been  no  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  pastoral.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  field  of  pastoral  poetry  has  been  entirely  forsaken. 
Country  life,  rural  occupations  and  amusements,  have  been  sung  by  many 
illustrious  votaries  of  the  muse,  but  in  a  different  style  from  their  prede- 
cessors. Conventional  pastoralism  has  been  abandoned.  We  have  no  longer 
artificial  dialogues  or  musical  contests  between  Thyrsis  and  Corydon,  or 
Damon  and  Phyllis.  In  lieu  of  this,  we  have  a  more  natural  sort  of 
poetry,  which  not  only  describes  in  vivid  colors  all  that  is  picturesque 
and  sublime  in  external  nature,  and  brings  before  us  the  incidents  of  daily 
life  and  varieties  of  human  character,  but  treats  these  subjects  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  us  an  insight  into  higher  things,  touch  the  chords  of 
deeper  feeling,  awaken  purer  sympathies,  and  teach  an  exalted  morality. 
Cowper  was  among  the  first  to  indicate  this  path,  and  others  have  followed 
it,  the  most  eminent  among  whom  is  Wordsworth.  A  few  only  of  his 
compositions  were  inscribed  with  the  title  of  pastoral;  for  example,  The 
Pet  Lamb  and  Michael;  but  many  of  them,  being  conversant  with  rural 
matters  and  rural  imagery,  might  perhaps  be  styled  pastoral,  according  to 
Johnson's  definition.  It  is  not  worth  while,  indeed,  to  contend  about  a 
name.  According  to  the  more  general  understanding,  the  term  'pastoral' 
is  confined  to  that  conventional  sort  of  poetry  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  ancients.  It  is  capableof  being  extended,  and  applied  to  many 
other Jdndsjrf  rural  poetry  j ^  and^hus^j^erhapa i,  it  might  be  applied  to  a 
good  deal  of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  and  many  of  the  Wordsworthian 
school.'' 

Although  sound  in  the  main,  this  writer  has  failed  to  give 
due  credit  to  the  realism  of  Theocritus.  In  his  mind  the  new 
pastoral  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Sicilian  poet.  Lowell 
saw  more  truly  in  his  essay  on  Wordsworth: 

"If  Wordsworth  sometimes  put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  yet  he  lays 
it  aside  soon  and  willingly  for  his  appropriate  instrument,  the  pastoral 
reed.  And  it  is  not  one  that  grew  by  any  vulgar  stream,  but  that  which 
Apollo  breathed  through,  tending  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  —  that  which 
Pan  endowed  with  every  melody  of  the  visible  universe,  —  the  same  in 
which  the  soul  of  the  despairing  nymph  took  refuge  and  gifted  with  her 
dual  nature,  —  so  that  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  notes  of  human  joy  or 
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sorrow,  there  comes  suddenly  a  deeper  and  almost  awful  tone,  thrilling  us 
into  dim  consciousness  of  a  forgotten  divinity." 

Coleridge  in  his  Biographia  Literaria  describes  Wordsworth's 
poem  The  Brothers  as  "  that  model  of  English  pastoral,  which  I 
never  yet  read  with  unclouded  ey^e."  So  conservative  and 
accurate  a  writer  as  W.  Y.  Sellar  speaks  of  "Wordsworth's 
great  pastoral  Michael." 

While  I  have  occasionally  found  words  of  encouragement 
like  those  quoted  above,  their  exact  opposites  more  frequently 
come  to  my  notice.  No  less  familiar  a  critic  than  Edmund 
W.  Gosse  declares,  "It  would  be  purely  fantastic  to  try  to 
claim  for  Wordsworth  a  place  among  the  pastoral  poets; 
his  was  the  influence  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  fatal 
to  the  Virgilian  tradition  of  piping  swains  and  the  artless 
rural  fair.  His  method  of  considering  rustic  life  was  something 
quite  new,  modern,  and  exact."  Mr.  Gosse  is  only  one  among 
many  to  hold  such  a  view. 

But  while  criticism  has  made  free  to  attack  and  deride 
pastoral  literature,  especially  the  exotic  kind  which  reached 
its  climax  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  has 
revered  the  name  of  Theocritus  and  praised  his  art.  Somehow 
pastoral  poetry  has  been  found  purely  artificial  and  dead 
while  its  illustrious  parent  still  lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men.  While  Theocritus  continues  to  be  accepted  as  a 
realist  and  the  father  of  pastoral  poetry,  that  poetry  can 
never  be  entirely  dead  or  its  name  without  honor.  How  can 
men  in  the  same  breath  condemn  the  artificiality  and  con- 
ventionality of  all  pastoral  poetry  and  laud  the  realism  of 
Theocritus  ? 

With  the  vast  amount  of  pastoral  literature  between 
the  time  of  Theocritus  and  that  of  Wordsworth,  I  shall  have 
very  little  to  do.  I  propose  to  assert  the  place  of  Wordsworth 
among  pastoral  poets  by  comparing  his  work  with  that  of 
the  undisputed  master  of  pastoral  poetry  as  a  standard.  Of 
Theocritus  Mr.  Gosse  might  also  have  said,  "His  method  of 
considering  rustic  life  was  something  quite  new,  modern,  and 
exact." 

Theocritus,  though  born  in  an  age  when  poetry  was 
apparently  dead,  found  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  where  all  may 


find  it,  in  the  external  world  about  him,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  poems.  If  he  wrote  of  green  trees,  flowers,  and  sunshine, 
he  saw  them  all.  His  goatherds  and  shepherds,  wrangling  or 
singing  their  songs,  attractive  or  repulsive,  were  true  to  life. 
Of  all  this,  modern  Sicily  is  a  standing  proof.  Theocritus  may 
have  been  influenced  by  his  predecessors,  but  his  rural  sur- 
roundings alone  were  sufficient  to  inspire  his  poetry. 

Pastoral  poetry  originated  in  a  true  appreciation  of  rural 
life  by  a  great  poet.  For  ages  it  may  have  haunted  cities 
far  from  the  scenes  of  its  birth,  carrying,  perhaps,  a  dim 
memory  of  those  scenes,  but  very  little  inspiration  and  true 
feeling.  Wordsworth  accepted  not  this  memory  picture,  or, 
in  fact,  any  picture.  He  went  to  the  original  rustic  fountain, 
which  he  found  as  sweet  and  pure  in  England  as  the  first 
pastoral  writer  found  it  in  Sicily.  With  him  pastoral  poetry 
again  found  its  rural  home.  What  Wordsworth  did  in  pastoral 
poetry  may  well  be  compared  to  Nature's  work  in  moulding 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  described  in  those  well-known  lines  of 
Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode: 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote: 

For  him  her  Old -World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 

Wordsworth  from  the  unexhausted  North  took  fresh  untainted 
material  and  created  once  more  a  true  shepherd  and  a  true 
pastoral,  throwing  aside  the  outworn  moulds  of  the  previous 
unoriginal  age. 

My  aim  is  not  to  show  that  a  profound  influence  was 
exerted  on  Wordsworth  by  Theocritus,  or  that  the  style  of 
the  latter  was  imitated  by  the  former.  It  is  rather  my  pur- 
pose to  keep  in  mind  the  function  of  pastoral  poetry  and  the 
material  which  it  employs;  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Sicilian  landscape  and  life  that  makes  them  alone  fit  material 


for  pastoral  poetry,  but  that  realism  in  English  rural  life  may 
be  just  as  proper  material  for  pastoral ;  to  prove  that  after  all 
has  been  said,  the  great  difference  between  the  pastorals  of 
Theocritus  and  those  of  Wordsworth  is  a  difference  in  local 
coloring,  not  in  function,  not  in  style,  not  in  literary  type. 

Accordingly  I  propose  to  examine  some  of  the  material  and 
ideas  most  common  in  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  and  to  show  what 
becomes  of  them  in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth.  What  use  did 
each  poet  make  of  man,  of  landscape,  of  the  city  or  complex 
society,  of  the  golden  age,  and  of  classical  allusion  and  sources? 
These  topics,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  cover  the  greater  part 
of  the  material  or  subjects  of  the  two  poets.  Since  both  used 
the  same  medium  in  treating  the  pastoral,  —  namely,  language,  — 
it  remains  only  to  consider  their  manner  or  style.  Pastoral 
language,  then,  next  claims  attention.  In  this,  Theocritus  is 
also  taken  as  a  standard.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  both 
pastoral  allegorical  and  pastoral  realistic  language  and  to 
determine  what  use  each  of  the  poets  under  consideration 
made  of  these  languages.  This  step  naturally  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  exact  relation  of  the  two  poets.  Here  I 
shall  first  give  and  discuss  the  direct  references  made  by 
Wordsworth  to  Theocritus,  and  then  give  the  passages  from 
Wordsworth's  poems  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  conscious 
or  unconscious  imitation  on  the  part  of  their  author;  and 
finally,  I  shall  record  any  passages  that  show  considerable 
similarity,  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  poems  of  the  two 
poets.  Since  Wordsworth  returned  to  the  true  pastoral  source 
and  spirit,  his  works  must  embody  the  theory  of  the  true 
pastoral.  To  discover  what  that  theory  is,  and  how  fully 
Wordsworth  recognized  it,  is  the  aim  of  my  concluding 
chapter. 


II.    MAN. 

In  any  work  of  literature  man  may  occupy  first  place, 
as  in  the  epic;  or  his  presence  may  be  scarcely  noticeable, 
as  in  certain  descriptions  of  landscape.  In  pastoral  literature 
man  is  the  central  figure,  and  the  feelings  to  which  that 


literature  gives  birth,  or  its  effect  on  the  human  mind,  make 
their  appeal  through  the  contemplation  of  man  under  certain 
favorable  conditions.  These  conditions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  important  only  in  their  relation  to  the  central  figure. 
-Landscape  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it 
emphasizes  man  and  his  feelings. 

If  we  have  been  prone  to  yield  first  place  in  pastoral 
literature  to  an  imaginary  ideal  landscape,  to  fill  that  land- 
scape with  still  more  imaginary  men,  fabulous  fauns,  satyrs, 
nymphs,  and  gods;  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  true  motif 
of  pastoral  literature  has  evaded  us.  The  history  of  pastoral 
art  is  too  long,  its  influence  on  literature,  painting,  and  music 
has  been  too  great,  for  that  art  to  be  cast  aside  to-day,  even 
in  poetry,  as  the  idle  creation  of  a  frivolous  age.  The  pastoral 
spirit  grew  out  of  a  deep  desire  of  the  human  heart  —  a  desire 
that  will  not  cease  with  the  flight  of  time.  So  long  as  man 
loves  simplicity,  tranquillity,  innocence,  freedom  from  the  petty 
or  large  cares  of  a  complex  society,  and  a  state  of  blissful 
satiety,  so  long  will  pastoral  literature  find  a  place  and 
make  its  appeal.  So  long  as  man  desires  aught,  he  will  desire 
the  pastoral. 

In  the  first  place,  how  does  the  human  element  in  Theo- 
critus compare  in  amount  with  the  element  into  which  man 
does  not  enter?  An  examination  of  the  Idyls  from  first  to 
last  will  show  no  scene  from  which  man  is  absent.  The  heroic 
man  of  the  short  epics  is,  to  be  sure,  very  different  from  the 
rustic  of  the  pastoral  idyls,  but  still  he  is  man,  and  the  human 
element  predominates  over  the  element  of  pure  inanimate 
nature  apart  from  man.  Great  as  was  the  love  of  Theocritus 
for  such  nature  and  varied  as  were  the  subjects  of  his  themes, 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  describe  a  scene 
without  man,  for  its  own  beauty.  "But  we  on  earth  are 
mortal  men,"  he  wrote  in  Idyl  16;  "let  us  mortals  sing  of 
mortals."  Men  in  his  poems  are  not  kept  in  the  background, 
but  are  near  enough  to  do  the  talking,  and  they  talk  about 
men,  and  not  simply  about  the  beautiful  scene  in  which  they 
find  themselves. 

But  what  of  the  principal  theme  of  Wordsworth? 
Surely  we  might  expect  that  the  so-called  high  priest  of 


Nature  would  make  landscape  the  paramount  subject  of  his 
poems.  The  hills  and  dales,  the  streams  and  sounding  cataracts, 
the  birds  and  flowers,  all  the  beauty  of  the  splendid  scenes 
in  which  he  wrote,  supposedly,  would  occupy  his  affections 
more  than  would  the  worth  of  man.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
With  him,  man,  "earth's  paramount  creature,"  occupied  first 
place  —  though  not  from  the  poet's  youth,  for  there  was  a  time 
of  which  he  could  say: 

But  Nature  then  was  sovereign  in  my  mind. 

Prelude  6.  333. 

And  still  earlier  there  was  a  time  when  animal  activities 
took  precedence  even  of  Nature.1  But  later  he  could  speak 
of  his  theme  with  perfect  sincerity  as 

No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man, 

As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  live. 

Prelude  13.  241—242. 

In  a  letter  to  De  Quincey,  March  6,  1804,  Wordsworth 
defines  the  theme  of  his  great  poem,  The  Recluse,  part  of 
which  was  afterwards  called  The  Excursion,  as  "whatever 
I  find  most  interesting  in  Nature,  Man,  and  Society."  If  here 
he  thoughtlessly  or  intentionally  gave  Nature  first  place, 
he  did  not  adhere  to  this  order  long,  for  in  another  letter, 
dated  December  25  of  the  same  year,  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
he  describes  The  Eecluse  as  a  poem  "in  which  it  will  be 
my  object  to  express  in  verse  my  most  interesting  feelings 
concerning  Man,  Nature,  and  Society."  Here  "Nature"  has 
permanently  dropped  back  to  second  place,  as  appears  also 
in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Excursion.  In 
this  Preface  Wordsworth  quoted  over  a  hundred  lines  from 
an  unfinished  part  of  The  Recluse,  beginning  with  the  line : 

On  Man,  on  Nature,  and  on  Human  Life. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  Wordsworth  intended  man  to  occupy 
first  place  in  the  order  of  the  subjects  treated  in  The 
Excursion.  I  have  kept  the  same  order  in  the  first  three 
parts  of  this  study. 

In  spite  of  Wordsworth's  intense  love  and  admiration  for 
landscape,  and  with  due  consideration  of  all  the  splendid  lines 


Cf.  PreludeS.  340-356 
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he  wrote  in  its  praise,  we  find  no  line  of  his  more  sublime 
than  those  in  The  Recluse  indicating  that  Man  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  his  masterpiece.1  Not  even  Milton,  whose  language 
Wordsworth  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  those  lines,  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  attempt  to  "justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men,"  with  greater  reverence. 

With  man  as  his  subject,  Wordsworth  naturally  did  not 
seek  to  withdraw  from  human  society.  He  may  have  shunned 
a  society  which  he  regarded  as  corrupt  and  far-removed 
from  his  standards,  the  complex  and  sophisticated  society  of 
the  city;  but  his  retirement  into  the  mountains  of  the  North, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  seclusion  from  his  race  for  the 
contemplation  of  landscape.  "But  for  my  part,"  he  wrote  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  "  strip  my  neighborhood  of  human  beings, 
and  I  should  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  privations  I  could 
undergo."  In  the  same  letter  we  may  also  read,  "All  just 
and  solid  pleasure  rests  upon  two  pillars  —  God  and  man."2 
Wordsworth  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
time.  The  French  Revolution  exercised  a  lifelong  influence 
over  him.  The  wars  of  Napoleon,  education,  factory  laws, 
slavery,  religious  controversy,  poor  laws,  and  other  topics  of 
like  importance  claimed  his  attention.  A  review  of  Words- 
worth's poems  as  a  whole  will  show  that  man  occupies  a  large 
place  in  their  subject  matter.  In  reality,  then,  the  so-called 
priest  and  worshiper  of  Nature  proves  to  have  been  a  lover 
of  his  fellow-men,  the  champion  of  their  rights  and  interests, 
teaching  a  proper  and  sane  communion  of  man  with  Nature, 
of  which  he  is  an  inseparable  part.  "You  have  given  me 
praise,"  he  wrote  to  John  Wilson,  "for  having  reflected  faithfully 
in  my  Poems  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  I  would  fain  hope 
that  I  have  done  so.  But  a  great  Poet  ought  to  do  more  than 
this;  he  ought,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  rectify  men's  feelings, 
to  give  them  new  compositions  of  feeling,  to  render  their 
feelings  more  sane,  pure,  and  permanent,  in  short,  more  con- 
sonant to  nature,  that  is,  to  external  nature,  and  the  great 
moving  spirit  of  things.  He  ought  to  travel  before  men 


1  Cf.  Recluse  778—794. 

2  Cf.  also  Excursion  4.  575  ff. 
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occasionally  as  well  as  at  their  sides."  "Wordsworth  thus 
accepted  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  Nature  —  a  conception 
which  makes  it  impjQSsible,.^sep_arate  n^n^jiM.  Nature. 

But,  although  we  may  agree  that  the  subject  both  of, 
Wordsworth  and  of  Theocritus  is  man,  that  fact  alone  does 
not  constitute  a  ground  of  comparison.  Humanity  is  a  wide 
field,  with  little  similarity  between  the  extremes  —  between 
the  Shakespeares  and  the  savages.  "Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye 
go  for  men."  But  what  kind  of  men?  That  is  the  question 
which  we  must  settle  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  poets 
under  discussion.  In  the  next  place,  if  we  are  to  rank 
Wordsworth  and  Theocritus  as  pastoral  poets  on  the  basis 
of  subject  matter,  we  must  discover  the  kind  of  man  best 
suited  to  pastoral  poetry. 

The  men  of  Wordsworth  are  not  the  men  of  Theocritus. 
Wordsworth  himself,  in  that  interesting  letter  to  Wilson,  has 
stated  why  they  are  not.  "There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
in  tracts  of  country  where  images  of  danger,  melancholy, 
grandeur,  or  loveliness,  softness,  and  ease  prevail,  they  will 
make  themselves  felt  powerfully  in  forming  the  characters  of 
the  people."  If  he  had  in  mind,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  the 
surroundings  of  the  characters  in  his  own  poems,  he  could  not 
have  better  described  them  than  by  such  terms  as  "danger," 
"melancholy,"  and  "grandeur."  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  been  equally  accurate,  had  he  referred  to  Sicily  as  the 
country  where  "loveliness,"  "softness,"  and  "ease"  prevail. 
The  difference  between  the  two  countries  may  in  large 
measure  be  summed  up  in  just  these  terms.  The  difference 
between  the  characters  described  by  Wordsworth  and  those  by 
Theocritus  is  the  difference  between  England  and  Sicily 
moulders  of  humanity.  Each  author  wrote  with  his  eye  on 
the  object,  and  the  vision  of  each  was  remarkably  clear. 

In  the  poems  of  Theocritus  as  a  whole,  the  majority  of 
the  characters  are  rustics;  in  the  pastoral  poems  in  particular, 
practically  all  the  characters  are  rustics.  Neatherds  are  the 
most  numerous;  next  in  order  of  frequency  of  appearance  are 
the  goatherds,  and  then  come  the  shepherds.  Several  other 
country  occupations  are  represented,  but  less  frequently  and,  as 
a  rule,  incidentally.  Reapers,  threshers,  fishermen,  ferrymen, 
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and  others  are  numbered  among  the  characters  of  Theocritus. 
A  brief  examination  of  these  characters  will  quickly  reveal 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  ideal  men  from  some  ideal  Arcadia, 
living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bliss,  where  no  sorrow  or  sin 
can  intrude.  They  have  their  faults  and  their  cares,  but 
not  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  render  their  condition  unattractive. 
"They  are  men  of  like  passions  as  we  are,  gross  and  mean 
enough  for  ordinary  life.  But  though  artificially  painted  by 
a  literary  townsman,  they  are  real  shepherds,  living  in  a  real 
country,  varying  in  culture  and  refinement  —  the  Italiot 
characters  are  the  ruder  —  but  all  speaking  human  sentiments 
without  philosophy  and  artifice."1  The  majority  of  them  are 
of  the  humblest  and  lowest  rank,  poor  even  to  beggary.  A 
single  chance  to  milk,  on  the  sly,  one  of  their  master's  goats 
is  a  source  of  wealth  to  be  coveted;  the  possession  of  a  goat- 
skin for  a  cloak  is  a  luxury.  The  famous  Lycidas  of  Idyl  7 
is  clad  in  a  tawny  skin  stripped  from  the  roughest  of  he -goats; 
the  smell  of  rennet  upon  it  is  still  strong.  The  only  prizes 
which  the  two  boys  in  Idyl  8  dare  to  stake  in  their  singing- 
match,  are  pipes  made  by  their  own  hands.  In  Idyl  4  Battus 
is  pricked  by  a  thorn  because  he  is  barefoot.  Comatas  and 
Lacon  in  Idyl  5  are  both  hirelings  tending  their  masters' 
flocks,  as  the  honest  Comatas  reveals,  much  to  the  indignation 
of  the  more  pretentious  Lacon.  The  two  old  fishermen  in 
Idyl  21  are  extremely  poor.  Poverty,  in  fact,  is  the  key- 
note of  the  poem.  "Poverty  was  their  sentinel."  Asphalion, 
in  trying  to  account  for  his  dream,  reminds  his  friend 
euphemistically  that  they  had  "spared  their  stomachs"  before 
retiring. 

The  wants  of  such  men  are  few,  and  with  a  little  are 
they  satisfied.  Herein  lies  their  chief  power  of  attraction, 
their,  beauty  as  pastoral  characters.  To  hunger  and  thirst  for 
rank  and  power  in  state  and  nation,  to  strive  for  great  wealth 
and  high  social  position,  are  troubles  with  which  they  are  not 
disturbed.  Their  highest  ambition  is  to  triumph  over  a  rival 
in  pastoral  song.  Menalcas'  song  of  contentment  in  Idyl  9 
expresses  a  feeling  common  in  all  the  idyls: 


*,  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature  1.  416. 
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"  Aetna,  mother  mine,  I  too  dwell  in  a  beautiful  cavern  in  the  chamber 
of  the  rock,  and,  lo,  all  the  wealth  have  I  that  we  behold  in  dreams;  ewes 
in  plenty  and  she-goats  abundant,  their  fleeces  are  strown  beneath  my 
head  and  feet.  In  the  fire  of  oak-faggots  puddings  are  hissing-hot,  and 
dry  beech-nuts  roast  therein,  in  the  wintry  weather,  and,  truly,  for  the 
winter  season  I  care  not  even  so  much  as  a  toothless  man  does  for  wal- 
nuts, when  rich  pottage  is  beside  him."  15— 21.  * 

A  picture  like  this,  while  it  does  not  present  a  high  type 
of  man,  is  attractive  in  its  simplicity  and  in  the  enjoyment 
depicted  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  humblest  desires.  Many 
have  sought  and  longed  for  more,  but  found  less. 

Wordsworth's  characters,  too,  are  largely  drawn  from 
the  country.  In  his  poetry  shepherds  and  not  neatherds  occupy 
first  place: 

For  lowly  shepherd's  life  is  best!  Brougham  86. 

And  Shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased  me  first. 

PrdudeS.  128. 

But  images  of  danger  and  distress, 
Man  suffering  among  awful  Powers  and  Forms; 
Of -this  I  heard,  and  saw  enough  to  make 
Imagination  restless.  Preluded.  164 — 167. 

Take  the  pastoral  life  depicted  in  Idyl  4  of  Theocritus: 

"I  take  her  to  graze  by  the  banks  of  Aesarus,  fair  handfuls  of  fresh 
grass  I  give  her  too,  and  otherwhiles  she  wantons  in  the  deep  shade 
round  Latymnus  .  .  .  And  yet  that  bull  is  driven  to  the  mere's  mouth, 
and  to  the  meadows  of  Physcus,  and  to  the  Neaethus,  where  all  fair 
herbs  bloom,  red  goat-wort,  and  endive,  and  fragrant  bees-wort"  (17 — 25); 

and  compare  it  with  Wordsworth's  description  of  the  pastoral  life 

which  he  knew: 

Yet,  hail  to  you 

Moors,  mountains,  headlands,  and  ye  hollow  vales, 

Ye  long  deep  channels  for  the  Atlantic's  voice, 

Powers  of  my  native  region!    Ye  that  seize 

The  heart  with  firmer  grasp!    Your  snows  and  streams 

Ungovernable,  and  your  terrifying  winds, 

That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 

Companionless  your  awful  solitudes! 

There,  'tis  the  shepherd's  task  the  winter  long 

To  wait  upon  the  storms:  of  their  approach 

Sagacious,  into  sheltering  coves  he  drives 


1  From  the  translation  by  Andrew  Lang.    I  have  made  use  of  this 
admirable  work  in  all  my  quotations  from  Theocritus. 
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His  flock,  and  thither  from  the  homestead  bears 

A  toilsome  burden  up  the  craggy  ways, 

And  deals  it  out,  their  regular  nourishment 

Strewn  on  the  frozen  snow.  Prelude  8.  215 — 229. 

This  passage,  to  be  sure,  depicts  shepherd  life  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  winter;  but  that  life  in 
Wordsworth's  pastoral  country,  even  in  summer,  is  filled  with 

hardship: 

And  when  the  spring 

Looks  out,  and  all  the  pastures  dance  with  lambs, 

And  when  the  flock,  with  warmer  weather,  climbs 

Higher  and  higher,  him  his  office  leads 

To  watch  their  goings,  whatsoever  track 

The  wanderers  choose.    For  this  he  quits  his  home 

At  day-spring,  and  no  sooner  doth  the  sun 

Begin  to  strike  him  with  a  fire-like  heat, 

Than  he  lies  down  upon  some  shining  rock, 

And  breakfasts  with  his  dog.    When  they  have  stolen, 

As  is  their  wont,  a  pittance  from  strict  time, 

For  rest  not  needed  or  exchange  of  love, 

Then  from  his  couch  he  starts;  and  now  his  feet 

Crush  out  a  livelier  fragrance  from  the  flowers 

Of  lowly  thyme,  by  Nature's  skill  enwrought 

In  the  wild  turf:  the  lingering  dews  of  morn 

Smoke  round  him,  as  from  hill  to  hill  he  hies, 

His  staff  protending  like  a  hunter's  spear, 

Or  by  its  aid  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 

And  o'er  the  brawling  beds  of  unbridged  streams. 

Prelude  8.  229—248. 

Such  was  the  shepherd  whom  Wordsworth   knew,   the 

being  who  taught  him  love  for  human  nature,  and  made  for 

him  the  human  form  an  "  index  of  delight."    The  best  measure 

'  of  human  nature,  according  to  his  letter  to  Wilson,  is  to  be 

found  in  men  "  who  lead  the  simplest  lives,  and  most  according 

x,  to   nature;    men  who  have   never   known  false  refinements, 

wayward   and   artificial   desires,   false   criticisms,   effeminate 

hubits^ofjthinking  and  feeling,  or  whoT  having  known  these 

things,  jiave  outgrown  them." 

A  few  references  and  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show 

the  importance  of  shepherds  or  herdsmen  among  the  characters  of 

Wordsworth's  poems.    The  two  youths  from  which  'The  Brothers 

takes  its  name  were  shepherds;  Michael  portrays  the  life  of 

J  a^  shepherd,  "An  old  man,  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb"; 
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The  Wanderer,  the  principal  character  in  The  Excursion,  was 
in  his  early  life  "A  Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops." 
The  Solitary  also 

Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 

Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland.  Excursion  2.  165—166. 

The  Pastor  ministered  among  shepherds. 

The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose, 
And  learning's  solid  dignity;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.  Excursion  5.  110—115. 

Like  Wordsworth  himself, 

He  loved  the  spot  — 

Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil?  —  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsupprest 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought. 

Excursion  5.  115  —  119. 

Such  were  the  men  that  pleased  Wordsworth,  the  men 
by  whom  he  measured  the  "crowded"  city  of  London  and  who 
were  to  preserve  his  faith  in  mankind  unshaken  even  in  the 
revolting  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Such  were  the 
men  on  whom  he  based  his  great  poem,  treating  of  "Man, 
Nature,  and  Society."  Such  were  the  men  whose  secluded 
mountain  homes  he  selected  as  the  fit  setting  for  that  work. 
Not  only  in  the  poems  mentioned,  does  the  shepherd  figure 
conspicuously,  but  also  in  many  others  of  Wordsworth.  The 
word  shepherd  occupies  nearly  a  page  in  the  Concordance  to 
the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  and  is  used  far  more  than  the 
name  of  any  other  rural  inhabitant.  We  may  say,  then, 
that  Wordsworth,  like  Theocritus,  chose  men  of  the 
country  for  his  pastO-Lals.  The  shepherds  whom  he  knew  m 


real  life  were  poor,  and  those  whom  he  descri  ^ 


were  no  "less  spy  in  fact,  his  poems  have  been  Called  "  the ,  x 
i^js^oflEe~poor."  ~B5TE'poets~found  in  these  humble  men  a 
poetic  beauty,  worth,  and  attractiveness  not  found  in  the  men 
of  cities,  and  depicted  those  qualities  in  the  pleasing  colors 
of   art.     It   remains    for    us   to   examine    the   characteristic 
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emotions,  passions,  and  traits  in  general  of  these  men,  before 
drawing  any  conclusion  as  to  their  place  in  pastoral  poetry. 
In  the  idyls  of  Theocritus  the  theme  of  love  is  almost 
constantly  before  us,  varying  from  mere  sensuality  and  animal 
passion  to  an  emotion  as  deep  and  constant  as  that  of  a  Troilus 
or  of  a  Romeo.  The  Daphnis  of  the  first  idyl  is  the  ideal 
love  hero  among  the  rustics  of  Theocritus.  He  had  married 
the  most  beautiful  and  faithful  of  the  Nymphs,  but  in  an 
unlucky  hour  he  had  shown  a  tragic  flaw  in  his  character  by 
boasting  that  he  was  proof  against  any  new  passion  because 
of  the  depth  of  his  love  for  his  wife.  Cypris,  however,  punished 
him  for  boasting  by  causing  him  to  fall  in  love  with  a  strange 
maiden.  In  his  fight  to  resist  this  new  love,  he  lost  his  life, 
but  kept  his  word  and  remained  true  to  his  bride.  Neither 
the  sensual  suggestions  of  Priapus  nor  the  taunts  of  Cypris 
could  turn  him  from  the  course  of  right.  He  became  a  martyr 
to  fidelity  in  love,  and  established  a  high  standard  for  the 
true  lovers  in  future  pastoral  literature,  making  love  something 
more  than  mere  animalism.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  even  in  the  first  idyl  of  Theocritus,  he  is  an  ideal  lover 
in  traditional  pastoral  song,  and  not  a  real  character.  It 
should  also  be  noted  in  the  same  idyl,  how  the  author  sketches 
a  picture  within  a  picture,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  a 
contrast  between  the  sincere  love  of  Daphnis  and  the  lack  of 
love  on  the  part  of  a  heartless  flirt.  On  that  celebrated  bowl 
which  Thyrsis  receives  for  singing  the  woes  of  Daphnis, 

"is  designed  a  maiden,  as  fair  a  thiug  as  the  gods  could  fashion, 
arrayed  in  a  sweeping  robe,  and  a  snood  on  her  head.  Beside  her  two 
youths  with  fair  love-locks  are  contending  from  either  side,  with  alternate 
speech,  but  her  heart  thereby  is  all  untouched.  And  now  on  one  side  she 
glances,  smiling,  and  anon  she  flings  the  other  a  thought,  while  by  reason 
of  their  long  vigils  of  love  their  eyes  are  heavy,  but  their  labor  is  all  in 
vain."  1.  32—38. 

The  second  idyl  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  portrayal  of 
deserted  and  betrayed  love.  All  the  intensity  of  a  highly 
emotional  temperament  as  it  exists  under  semi-tropic  skies  is 
here  depicted,  fanned  by  magic  incantation  into  the  white 
heat  of  desire  and  revenge,  only  to  be  gradually  calmed  and 
soothed  under  the  influence  of  the  quiet  night.  Though  the 
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effects  of  this  love  as  here  described  may  seem  extravagant 
to  the  sedate  modern  reader  of  the  North,  yet  we  are  told 
that  all  the  details  of  this  intense  passion  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  scientific  analysis,  and  have  been  found  true  to 
the  life  described. 

The  theme  of  Idyl  3  is  also  love,  not  betrayed  love  as 
in  the  previous  case,  but  unrequited.  By  song  an  unhappy 
lover  attempts  to  win  the  affections  of  his  sweetheart.  Not 
succeeding,  he  threatens  in  despair  to  take  his  own  life.  In 
Idyl  4  the  love  theme  is  not  of  chief  importance,  but  it  is 
still  present.  Battus  refers  with  tenderness  to  his  dead 
Amaryllis.  At  the  end  of  the  idyl,  the  gossip  of  the  boys 
drifts  into  mere  love  scandal.  In  Idyl  5  Comatas  sings  of 
the  maiden  he  loves  and  complains  because  she  is  no  longer 
true.  Lacon  opposes  him  by  singing  of  his  successful  love  for 
a  fair  boy.  In  Idyl  6  Daphnis  and  Damoetas  both  sing  of 
the  unrequited  love  of  the  Cyclops.  In  Idyl  7  Lycidas  sings 
of  the  consuming  love  of  the  famed  Daphnis  of  Idyl  1.  The 
love  theme  in  Idyl  8  is  slight,  but  is  alluded  to  by  Daphnis. 
Where  his  fair  Nais  wanders,  all  is  in  its  prime;  but  if  she 
depart  all  is  parched  and  withered.  "  0  father,  0  Zeus,  I  have 
not  been  the  only  lover,  thou  too  hast  longed  for  a  mortal 
woman."  Idyl  9  is  practically  free  from  the  love  theme.  It 
is  mentioned  only  in  a  single  simile: 

"  And  thus  I  heed  no  more  the  scorching  summer,  than  a  lover  cares 
to  heed  the  words  of  father  or  of  mother." 

The  love  theme'  is  again  strong  in  Idyl  10.  Battus,  madly 
in  love  with  Bombyca,  leaves  the  fields  before  his  door  un- 
worked  and  in  the  harvest  field  is  unable  to  keep  up  with 
Milon,  the  sturdy  reaper,  that  "chip  of  the  stubborn  stone," 
who  sarcastically  derides  his  languid  love-sick  companion: 

".  .  .  but  thy  starveling  love,  thou  clod,  'twere  fit  to  tell  to  thy 
mother  when  she  stirs  in  bed  at  dawning." 

The  intense  but  unrequited  love  of  the  Cyclops  is  the  theme 
of  Idyl  11.  In  Idyl  14  Aeschines  plans  to  leave  his  native 
country  because  of  a  quarrel  with  his  mistress.  Cupid  and 
his  mother  Aphrodite  are  the  characters  of  Idyl  19.  In  Idyl  20 
a  rustic  lover  has  been  jilted  by  a  proud  city  girl.  He  gives 
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an  account  of  his  repulses  and  warmly  protests  that  he  is 
beautiful,  consoling  himself  by  the  thought  that  even  Cybele, 
Selene,  and  Aphrodite  each  loved  a  mortal  herdsman.  The  old 
fishermen  in  Idyl  21  naturally  have  nothing  to  do  with  love. 
The  wooing  of  Daphnis  in  Idyl  27  is  a  love  theme,  giving 
way  in  the  end  to  mere  sensuality.  Since  its  authenticity 
has  been  seriously  questioned,  this  poem  has,  perhaps,  little 
importance  in  a  consideration  of  the  theme  of  love  in  Theo- 
critus. It  is  one  of  the  few  love-idyls  among  the  poems 
usually  attributed  to  Theocritus,  in  which  the  passion  of  the 
lover  is  requited,  and  even  here  excellent  preparation  is  made 
for  a  betrayal  like  the  one  in  Idyl  2: 

"Swear  that  thou  wilt  not  win  me,  and  then  depart  and  leave  me 
forlorn  .  .  .  Thou  dost  promise  all  things,  but  soon  thou  wilt  not  give 
me  even  a  grain  of  salt." 

The  love  theme,  then,  prevails  in  the  pastoral  idyls  of 
Theocritus:  in  some  it  is  only  a  slight  allusion;  in  others  it 
is  the  main  element.  On  the  whole,  the  passion  is  more  often 
unrequited  than  returned.  The  treatment  is  often  dignified 
and  beautiful  in  the  extreme;  but  sometimes  it  sinks  to  the 
level  of  scandal  and  sensuality. 

Wordsworth  has  not  usually  been  considered  a  poet  of 
love.  That  he  was  not,  was  the  opinion  held  in  his  own 
day  —  an  opinion  of  which  he  was  aware  as  shown  in  the 
note  prefixed  by  him  to  the  poem  The  Forsaken: 

"  This  was  an  overflow  from  The  Affliction  of  Margaret,  and  was  ex- 
cluded as  superfluous  there,  but  preserved  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  may 
turn  to  account  by  restoring  a  shy  lover  to  some  forsaken  damsel.  My 
poetry  has  been  complained  of  as  deficient  in  interests  of  this  sort,  —  a 
charge  which  the  piece  beginning,  'Lyre!  though  such  power  do  in  thy 
magic  live,'  will  scarcely  tend  to  obviate." 

Wordsworth  alludes  more  elegantly  to  the  same  thought  in 
The  Poet  and  the  Caged  Turtledove.  Not  a  few  of  Words- 
worth's poems  have  love  as  their  theme.  Who  that  has  read 
Louisa  and  the  "Lucy  poems"  can  forget  the  lightness  of 
the  former  and  the  deep  pathos  of  the  latter?  Compare  the 
following  lines  from  Louisa: 

Take  all  that's  mine  "beneath  the  moon," 
If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 
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May  sit  beneath  the  walls 
Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook, 
When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook 
To  hunt  the  waterfalls  — 

with  Theocritus  8.  53—56. 

"Not  mine  be  the  land  of  Pelops,  not  mine  to  own  talents  of  gold, 
nay,  nor  mine  to  outrun  the  speed  of  the  winds!  Nay,  but  beneath  this 
rock  will  I  sing,  with  thee  in  mine  arms,  and  watch  our  flocks  feeding 
together,  and,  before  us,  the  Sicilian  sea." 

Few  poems  in  the  language  can  match  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  tender  pathos  of  Wordsworth's  poem  "She  dwelt." 

Not  only  love  separated  by  death,  as  in  the  ".Lucy 
poems,"  but  also  deserted  and  betrayed  love  such  as  we  find 
in  the  second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  is  common  in  Wordsworth. 
We  find  it,  for  instance,  in  The  Forsaken,  Vaudracour  and 
Julia,  Her  Eyes  Are  Wild,  Euth,  The  Thorn,  the  account  of 
the  Maid  of  Buttermere  in  The  Prelude  1.  320,  the  story  of 
Margaret  in  The  Excursion  1,  The  Excursion  6.  118ff.  These 
are  not  the  only  poems  in  which  Wordsworth  has  touched 
upon  this  theme,  but  they  are  sufficient  in  number  and 
importance  to  show  that  the  subject  appealed  strongly  to  him. 
His  treatment  of  this  theme  always  manifests  deep  sympathy 
and  tenderness  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer.1 

The  coquetry  of  love  alluded  to  frequently  in  Theocritus, 
as  for  instance  that  of  the  sea-nymph  in  Idyl  9,  light  as 
thistle-down,  also  occasionally  finds  place  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth.2 

Love  treated  as  a  mere  animal  passion  will  not  be  found 
in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth.  Neither  he  nor  his  age  admitted, 
in  this  respect,  the  freedom  of  treatment  employed  in  the  idyls 
of  Theocritus.  In  a  conversation3  with  Klopstock,  Words- 
worth said  "  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to  make 
the  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal  grati- 
fication." He  thought  "the  passion  of  love  as  well  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  poetry  as  any  other  passion;  but  that  it 


1  Cf.  the  account  of  the  "hapless  Ellen,"  Excursion  6.  844— 887 ;  also 
Theocritus  2. 163—166. 

2  Cf.  The  River  Duddon  10. 

3  Memoirs  of  Wordsworth,  by  Christopher  Wordsworth  1. 129. 
Broughton,  Theocritean  element.  2 


was  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader 
through  a  long  poem  on  the  pure  appetite."  In  a  letter  to 
Henry  Keed  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Jan.  13,  1841,  Wordsworth 
wrote: 

"...  Mr.  Home  has  much  hurt  this  publication  by  not  abstaining 
from  The  Reeve's  Tale.  This,  after  making  all  allowance  for  the  rude 
manners  of  Chaucer's  age,  is  intolerable,  and,  by  indispensably  softening 
down  the  incidents,  he  has  killed  the  spirit  of  that  humor  —  gross  and 
farcical  —  that  pervades  the  original.  When  the  work  was  first  mentioned  • 
to  me  I  protested  as  strongly  as  possible  against  admitting  any  coarseness 
or  indelicacy,  so  that  my  conscience  is  clear  of  countenancing  aught  of 
that  kind."  Letters  3.  218. 

Wordsworth  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  great 
poet  to  raise  his  readers  to  his  level  and  not  to  descend  to 
theirs.  If  the  portrayal  of  sensuality  and  animal  passion  were 
essential  to  pastoral  poetry,  any  attempt  to  class  Wordsworth 
as  a  pastoral  poet  would  be  fruitless.  But  these  elements  are 
not  present  in  all  of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  even  in  all  that 
are  purely  pastoral;  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  for 
example,  6,  9,  10,  and  11  are  entirely  free  from  anything 
objectionable  even  to  the  chastest  ear.  Only  in  Idyl  27,  does 
this  objectionable  element  become  prominent.  One  would 
hate  to  believe  that  the  portrayal  of  mere  sensuality  is 
fundamental  in  pastoral  literature  or  in  the  pastoral  spirit  in 
general,  and  is  pleased  to  discover  that  Theocritus  did  not 
so  regard  it. 

Wordsworth's  conception  of  love  was  high,  rising  from 
the  light  coquetry  of  the  lovers  in  The  Eiver  Duddon  (10)  to 
the  supreme  heights  of  spiritual  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
following  passage  begins  with  sentiments  and  language  that 
might  be  termed  Theocritean,  but  soon  attains  a  purity  and 
sacredness  in  love  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of 
Theocritus: 

In  some  green  bower 

Rest,  and  be  not  alone,  but  have  thou  there 

The  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  world: 

There  linger,  listening,  gazing,  with  delight 

Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitiable! 

Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 

Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  without  awe; 

Love  that  adores,  but  on  the  knees  of  prayer, 
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By  heaven  inspired;  that  frees  from  chains  the  sonl, 
Lifted,  in  union  with  the  purest,  best, 
Of  earth-born  passions,  on  the  wings  of  praise 
Bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 

Prelude  14.  176—187. 

With  Wordsworth  that  which  we  may  call  the  love  of 
courtshi2jwas_but^  Jhe^  Jbe^nmLng^pLa^p^majieDt.  and  broader 
ioj^jgradually  expanding  to  include  all  the  domestic  affections. 
IrTthe  accentuation  of  the  domestic  ties,  Wordsworth  differs 
widely  from  Theocritus.  In  the  strictly  pastoral  idyls  of  the 
latter  no  mention  is  made  of  happy  home  life.  In  the  other 
idyls  the  reference  to  it  is  but  slight,  as  in  Idyl  17: 

"Wherefore  they  say  that  never  any  woman  brought  man  such  delight 
as  came  from  the  love  borne  to  his  wife  by  Ptolemy.  And  verily  he  was 
loved  again  with  far  greater  love,  and  in  such  a  wedlock  a  man  may  well 
trust  all  his  house  to  his  children,  whensoever  he  goes  to  the  bed  of  one 
that  loves  him  as  he  loves  her.  But  the  mind  of  a  woman  that  loves  not 
is  set  ever  on  a  stranger,  and  she  hath  children  at  her  desire,  but  they 
are  never  like  the  father."  17.  38—44. 

Further  reference  to  this  same  love  of  husband  and  wife,  in 
this  case  also  of  brother  and  sister,  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
idyl,  lines  128  —  130.  We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
in  each  of  these  references,  Theocritus  wrote  what  he  thought 
would  prove  attractive  to  his  patron,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
instead  of  giving-  expression  to  a  feeling  and  subject  which 
was  especially  attractive  to  him  as  poetic  material.  The 
gods  are  invoked  in  the  interests  of  the  domestic  bliss  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  the  Epithalamnim  of  Helen,  but  to  one  who 
recalls  the  outcome  of  that  ill-fated  union,  such  solicitude 
seems  akin  to  irony.  The  two  Syracusan  women  in  Idyl  15 
appear  anything  but  models  of  wifely  devotion.  In  some  of 
the  idyls  the  state  of  domestic  happiness  is  anticipated,  as  in 
11  and  in  27,  but  it  is  not  realized.  The  tenderness  of  Alcmena 
for  her  infants  in  Idyl  34,  Idas's  attempt  to  avenge  his  brother's 
death  in  Idyl  22,  and  some  flattering  remarks  about  the 
practical  wife  of  Nicias  in  Idyl  28,  complete  the  list  of  slight 
references  to  domestic  ties  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus. 
It  should  be  noted  that  practically  all  these  references  occur 
outside  of  the  pastorals. 

2* 
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With  Wordsworth  the  case  is  quite  the  opposite.  He 
emphasizes  the  domestic  affections  as  much  as  Theocritus 
slights  them.  For  his  own  views  on  the  subject  and  its 
importance,  his  letter  to  Charles  James  Fox,  Jan.  14,  1801, 
should  be  read  entire.  In  this  letter  he  discusses  the  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  the  domestic  affections  in  his  two  great 
pastoral  poems,  The  Brothers  and  Michael.  The  letter  in  part 
is  as  follows: 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  calamitous  effect  which  has  followed 
the  measures  which  have  lately  been  pursued  in  this  country,  is  a  rapid 
decay  of  the  domestic  affections  among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  This 
effect  the  present  rulers  of  this  country  are  not  conscious  of,  or  they  dis- 
regard it.  For  many  years  past,  the  tendency  of  society,  amongst  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  has  been  to  produce  it;  but  recently,  by  the  jpreading 
of  manufactures  through  every  part  of  the  country,  by  the  heavy  taxes 
upon^postage,  byworkhouses ,  houses  of  industry,  and  the  inventioii  oi 
soup-shops,  etc.,  8UjLeradded_to_the  increasing  disproportion  between  the  price 
of_labour_anA  that  of  the.. necessaries, jol_U£ey-.the  -bonds  of  domestic  feeling 
among  the  poor,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  these  things  has  extended,  have 
been  weakened ,  and  in  innumerable  instances  entirely  destroyed  .  .  . 
parents  are  separated  from  their  children,  and  children  from  their  parents ; 
the  wife  no  longer  prepares,  with  her  own  hands,  a  meal  for  her  husband, 
the  produce  of  his  labour;  there  is  little  doing  in  his  house  in  which  his 
affections  can  be  interested,  and  but  little  left  in  it  that  he  can  love."1 

To  protest  against  such  evils  Wordsworth  wro^e  his  two 
longest  pastoral  poems,2  endeavoring  to  show  the*  beauty  oj 
pastoral  life  with  its  pure  and  deep  affections,  and  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  against  its  destruction.  In  The  Brothers 
two  happy  shepherd-boys  are  separated  by  the  desire  of  one 
to  seek  wealth  in  adventure.  In  his  absence,  his  brother, 
while  mourning  for  him,  falls  from  a  cliff  to  his  death.  A 
home  of  love  and  peace  is  thus  ruined  by  the  allurements  of 
the  busy,  greedy  world.  The  theme  of  Michael  is  similar. 
A  little  tract  of  land  and  a_Jiumble  rural  home  which  for 
generations  had  been  drawing  about  themselves  ties  of  love 
stronger  than  iron,  are  lost,  after  a  prolonged  and  most  pathetic 
struggle  by  the  noble  old  shepherd  Michael  to  keep  .them_  in 
his  family.  A  single  entanglement  with  the  world  of  industry 


1  Cf.  Excursion  8.  262 — 285  for  an  expression  of  like  sentiments. 
8  I.  e.,  The  Brothers  and  Michael 
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together  with  the  influence  of  the  "dissolute  city"  on  Michael's 
son  is  sufficient  to  bring  sorrow,  ruin,  and  death  into  the  little 
ruraljiome  where  all  had  before  been  love.^_peaceT  anjT hap- 
piness. Repentance,  another  of  his  poems  which  Wordsworth 
called  pastoral,  emphasizes  the  same  theme.  In  an  hour  of 
weakness,  the  owner  permits  his  beautiful  fields  and  homestead 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  "Tempter"  and  then  suddenly 
awakens  to  the  keen  sense  of  loss  for  which  there  is  no 
compensation. 

From  experience  Wordsworth  could  appreciate  these  pure 
domestic  ties.  "Under  the  joint  influence  of  natural  beauty 
and  domestic  affection,  his  muse  was  in  a  happy  mood.  At 
this  time,  among  other  poems,  were  written  The  Brothers, 
The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys,  The  Pet  Lamb,  Ruth,  Michael,  Poems 
on  the  Naming  of  Places  "  l  Since  Wordswo_rtliloyed  his^hoine- 
]ife  in  its  quiet  pastoral  seclnsjojn^  and  knew  the  home-ties  in 
all  their  beauty,  the  mere  suggestion  of  their  loss  offered  a 
theme  into  which  he  could  enter  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
that  produced  some  of  his  best  work.2 

This  treatment  of  the  domestic  affections  is  almost  a  clear 
gain  over  Theocritus,  and  furnishes  an  essential  addition  to 
pastoral  poetry.  This  love,  like  Wordsworth^characters,  is 
decidedly  rural  in  its  nature  and  cannot  "thrive  with  ease" 

Among  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 
Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick. 

Prelude  13.  203—204. 

That  strange  passion,  psederastia,  which  existed  among 
men  in  ancient  Greece,  was  a  characteristic  of  the  times  and 
the  country,  and  not  an  element  of  pastoral  poetry.  Hence  it 
need  not  detain  us  here  except  to  observe  that  it  is  a  prom- 
inent theme  in  several  of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  for  example, 
in  12,  13,  23,  29,  and  30  (Haidixd).  References  to  this 
passion  appear  even  in  the  songs  of  the  shepherds,  as  in  the 
song  of  Lacon  in  5,  and  that  of  Simichidas  in  7 ;  but  since  many 
of  the  best  idyls  are  entirely  free  from  any  reference  to  this 


1  Memoirs  of  Wordsworth  1.  162. 

8  Cf.  Guilt  and  Sorrow;  the  story  of  Margaret  in  the  first  book  of 
The  Excursion;  also  ibid.  2.  191  ff.,  5.  768  ff.,  7. 170  ff.,  8.  251  ff. 
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kind  of  love,  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  pastoral  sentiment,  or  bears  any  relation  to  it,  except 
that  as  a  feeling,  it  was  intense  and  entirely  sincere,  as  may 
also  be  said  of  all  true  pastoral  sentiment. 

The  shepherds  of  Theocritus  show  a  strong  delight  in 
the  simple  gratification  of  the  sense  of  taste  —  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  in  the  simple  appeasing 
of  hunger.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  were  mere  animals, 
but  that  they  were  poor  men  whose  wants  were  easily  satis- 
fied. Simplicity  of  desire  is  a  true  element  of  pastoral.  Note 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  appeal  to  the  senses  in  the 
following  lines: 

"There  we  reclined  on  deep  beds  of  fragrant  lentisk,  lowly  strown, 
and  rejoicing  we  lay  in  new  stript  leaves  of  the  vine.  And  high  above 
our  heads  waved  many  a  poplar,  many  an  elm  tree,  while  -close  at  hand 
the  sacred  water  from  the  nymphs'  own  cave  welled  forth  with  murmurs 
musical.  On  shadowy  boughs  the  burnt  cicalas  kept  their  chattering  toil, 
far  off  the  little  owl  cried  in  the  thick  thorn  brake,  the  larks  and  finches 
were  singing,  the  ring-dove  moaned,  the  yellow  bees  were  flitting 
about  the  springs.  All  breathed  the  scent  of  the  opulent  summer,  of  the 
season  of  fruits;  pears  at  our  feet  and  apples  by  our  sides  were  rolling 
plentiful,  the  tender  branches,  with  wild  plums  laden,  were  earthward 
bowed,  and  the  four-year-old  pitch  seal  was  loosened  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wine-jars."  7. 132—147. 

In  this  scene,  truly,  "All  breathed  the  scent  of  the  opulent 
summer."  The  following  lines  appeal  more  strictly  to  the 
sense  of  taste: 

"I  had  killed  two  chickens,  and  a  sucking  pig,  and  had  opened  the 
Bibline  wine  for  them,  —  nearly  four  years  old,  —  but  fragrant  as  when 
it  left  the  wine-press.  Truffles  and  shellfish  had  been  brought  out;  it  was 
a  jolly  drinking  match."  14. 14 — 17. 

Do  we  find  such  descriptions  in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth? 
We  find  not  only  them  but  even  more  elaborate  ones  than 
those  just  quoted  from  Theocritus.  Thus: 

Entering,  we  find  the  morning  meal  prepared: 

So  down  we  sit,  though  not  till  each  had  cast 

Pleased  looks  around  the  delicate  repast  — 

Rich  cream,  and  snow-white  eggs  fresh  from  the  nest, 

With  amber  honey  from  the  mountain's  breast; 

Strawberries  from  lane  or  woodland,  offering  wild 

Of  children's  industry,  in  hillocks  piled; 
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Cakes  for  the  nonce,  and  butter  fit  to  lie 
Upon  a  lordly  dish;  frank  hospitality 
Where  simple  art  with  bounteous  nature  vied, 
And  cottage  comfort  shunned  not  seemly  pride. 

Epistle  to  Beaumont  239—249. 

A  grove,  with  gleams  of  water  through  the  trees 

And  over  the  tree-tops;  nor  did  we  want 

Refreshment,  strawberries  and  mellow  cream. 

There,  while  through  half  an  afternoon  we  played 

On  the  smooth  platform,  whether  skill  prevailed 

Or  happy  blunder  triumphed,  bursts  of  glee 

Made  all  the  mountains  ring.1  Preluded.  158 — 164. 

If  it  be  urged  that  these  passages  from  Wordsworth  are 
by  the  poet,  speaking  in  person,  and  not  by  his  characters, 
it  may  be  also  urged  that  the  quotation  from  Idyl  7  of  Theo- 
critus is  a  speech  by  Simichidas,  supposedly  the  poet  himself. 
The  second  quotation  from  Theocritus,  however,  is  the  language 
of  a  rustic.  As  a  rule  the  shepherds  in  Theocritus  make  more 
constant  reference  to  enjoyment  from  food  and  drink,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  than  do  the  shepherds  in 
"Wordsworth's  poems.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Wordsworth,  unlike  Theocritus,  wrote  more  frequently 
in  his  own  person  than  he  did  in  character.  The  fact  remains 
that  each  poet  could,  in  a  pleasing  and  appreciative  manner, 
present  the  simple  delights  of  a  rural  people  —  delights  which 
meant  more  real  enjoyment  to  these  persons  than  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  banquets  can  bring  to  princes.  We  may 
suppose  that  Wordsworth  himself  enjoyed  these  simple  pleas- 
ures, although  we  have  to  the  contrary  the  testimony  of  an 
old  peasant  who  had  known  him  well,  "I  never  seed  him  at 
feasts."2 

We  should  fail  to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
rustics  of  Theocritus  if  we  did  not  consider  their  sense  of 
humor.  From  this  standpoint  they  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  shepherds  of  Wordsworth.  That  the  poems  of  Theocritus 
sparkle  with  humor  and  that  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  are 
deficient  in  that  element  are  generalizations  so  frequently 
made  and  so  generally  accepted  that  it  seems  unnecessary 


1  Cf.  also  Prelude  2.  89—93;  Excursion  2.  671—684. 

2  Transactions  of  tlie  Wordsworth  Society  6.  176. 
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to  repeat  them  here,  especially  when  there  is  very  little  to 
add  or  subtract. 

Wordsworth  himself  was  appreciative  of  the  humor  in 
the  poems  of  Theocritus,  as  shown  by  the  allusion  which  he 
made  to  it  in  the  letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sept.  20, 
1824.  The  letter  was  written  during  Wordsworth's  trip  up 
the  Aber,  and  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  supposed  that 
Theocritus  and  his  shepherds  would  be  farthest  from  his 
thoughts,  unless  they  had  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind: 

"  Here,  in  the  early  moraing,  I  saw  an  odd  sight  —  fifteen  milkmaids 
together,  laden  with  their  brimming  pails.  How  cheerful  and  happy  they 
appeared!  and  not  a  little  inclined  to  joke  after  the  manner  of  the 
pastoral  persons  in  Theocritus."  Letters  2.  223. 

This  passage  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  though  Words- 
worth was  not  inclined  to  humor  in  his  own  works,  he 
appreciated  it  in  the  works  of  others,  a  conclusion  further 
supported  by  his  own  words: 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Trompington 

I  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn  shade. 

Prelude  3.  275-276. 

Lowell,  however,  insists  that  "He  [Wordsworth]  had  no  humor, 
no  dramatic  power,  and  his  temperament  was  of  that  dry  and 
juiceless  quality,  that  in  all  his  published  correspondence  you 
shall  not  find  a  letter,  but  only  essays."1  In  like  manner 
writes  David  Masson: 

"A  second  defect  in  Wordsworth  is  his  want  of  humour  .  .  . 
There  are,  indeed,  poems  of  his,  such  as  The  Waggoner,  The  Idiot  Boy, 
and  The  Street  Musician,  that  display  a  kind  of  genial  and  warm  interest 
in  the  little  pleasant  blunders  and  less  than  tragic  mishaps  of  daily  life; 
but  in  such  instances  we  seem  to  recognize  the  air  of  the  poet  as  that  of 
a  sedate  dreamer  looking  at  matters,  or  hearing  of  them  with  a  hard  benev- 
olent smile,  rather  than  as  that  of  a  man  of  hearty  native  humour,  reck- 
lessly enjoying  what  is  jocose.  There  is  no  real  mirth,  no  rich  sense  of 
the  comic,  in  all  that  Wordsworth  has  written." 2 

Both  of  these  statements  are  sweeping;  they  come  from  men 
whose  word  should  bear  weight.  I  believe,  however,  that  both 


1  James  Russell  Lowell,  Wordsworth. 

1  David  Masson,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Other  Essays. 
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statements  are  too  sweeping,  and  that  while  they  may  be  true 
of  a  large  number  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  for  he  did  not  as 
a  rule  select  subjects  that  lend  themselves  to  humorous 
treatment,  they  are  misleading  as  to  others,  and  as  to  the 
temperament  of  the  man  himself.  Gleams  of  humor  are  to 
be  found  even  in  Wordsworth's  letters  where  Lowell  has  said 
we  shall  find  only  essays.  I  can  hardly  take  passages  like 
the  folloAving  with  absolute  seriousness,  nor  believe  that  the 
poet  wrote  them  without  at  least  an  inward  chuckle  of  delight: 

"Let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon  and  I  do  promise  —  not  a  God- 
wynian,  Montaguian,  Lincolnian,  promise  —  that  I  will  become  a  prompt 
correspondent.  This  letter  will  do  as  well  as  a  collection  of  rebuses  and 
enigmas. 

"As  I  suppose  patience  is  a  topic  upon  which  you  occasionally 
harangue  from  the  pulpit,  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  put  this  letter  in 
your  pocket  next  Sunday,  and  collect  your  parishioners  under  the  reading 
desk,  or  under  the  old  yews  in  the  Church-yard,  if  more  convenient,  and 
(giving  it  to  them)  set  your  arms  akimbo,  and  contemplate  its  open 
Christian  operation  upon  their  tempers."1 

"Coleridge,  as  a  married  man  not  over  and  above  rich,  is  tethered. 
I  also  have  my  tether  with  which  I  have  no  inclination  to  quarrel."2 

In  all  probability  his  "tether"  was  writing  the  letter  for  him. 
Note  the  mock  heroic  introduction  to  the  following  letter: 

"I,  William  Wordsworth,  employ  Miss  Hutchinson  as  my  amanuensis, 
to  spare  you  the  trouble  of  puzzling  out  my  bad  penmanship,  a  labour 
which  after  all  might  be  fruitless."3 

"  Not  that  I  accuse  you  of  romancing.  I  verily  believe  that  you  have 
all  the  books  you  speak  of.  Believe,  and  like  the  devils,  tremble!  Dear 
Wrangham,  are  you  and  I  ever  likely  to  meet  in  this  world  again?  Yours 
is  a  corner  of  the  earth ;  mine  is  not  so.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  going 
to  Bridlington,  but  all  the  world  comes  to  the  Lakes."* 

"For  myself,  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  should  soon  be  forgotten,  if  it 
were  not  for  my  enemies.  Yet,  now  and  then,  a  humble  admirer  presents 
himself,  in  some  cases  following  up  his  introduction  with  a  petition."5 

Such  passages  are  common  in  Wordsworth's  letters  and  one 


1  Letter  to  Francis  Wrangham,  1795. 

2  Letter  to  Francis  Wrangham,  1801. 

3  Letter  to  De  Quincey,  1809. 

*  Letter  to  Francis  Wrangham,  1819. 
5  Letter  to  Samuel  Kogers,  1817. 
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need  not  read  far  to  find  many  other  illustrations.  Before 
considering  the  humor  in  his  poems,  note  one  more  passage 
from  Wordsworth's  prose: 

"When  a  Stranger  has  walked  round  a  Country  Church -yard  and 
glanced  his  eye  over  so  many  brief  chronicles,  as  the  tomb-stones  usually 
contain,  of  faithful  wives,  tender  husbands,  dutiful  children,  and  good  men 
of  all  classes;  he  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  characters  of  a  modern  Tale,  in  a  similar  situation,  '  Where  are  all  the 
bad  people  buried?'"1 

We  need  not  expect  to  find  in  Wordsworth  humor  of  the 
Biglow  or  Pickwick  type,  but  I  believe  that  the  passages 
quoted  will  indicate  that  their  author  was  not  absolutely 
devoid  of  the  comic  sense.  What  is  true  of  his  prose  is  also 
true  of  his  poems.  The  subjects  which  Wordsworth  selected 
for  poetic  treatment  do  not,  as  a  rule,  lend  themselves  to 
comedy.  In  the  main,  his  topics  were  serious;  yet  at  times  we 
find  him  making  use  of  material  and  situations  which  must 
have  seemed  humorous  to  him  and  which  he  would  have 
treated  as  such,  had  not  that  tenderness  on  his  part  which 
led  him  to  reject  satire  and  to  look  on  all  men  with 
the  deepest  sympathy,  kept  him  from  any  exaggeration  of 
defects  which  might  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow-men. 

In  such  poems  as  The  Power  of  Music,  parts  of  Book  7 
of  The  Prelude,  The  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale,  the  Prologue  to 
Peter  Sell,  The  Star-gazers,  The  Two  Thieves,  The  Waggoner, 
and  The  Tinker,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Wordsworth  did 
not  see  and  feel  the  ridiculous,  and  by  a  simple  unbiased 
treatment  convey  it  to  his  readers.  In  all  of  these  poems  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  characters  are  far  below  his  norm  of 
manhood  —  a  norm  with  which  he  was  constantly,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  comparing  them,  even  as  we  do.  Note  the 
manner  in  which  poor  old  erring  Benjamin  the  Waggoner, 
after  his  shortcomings  at  the  "Cherry  Tree,"  tries  with  an 
air  of  innocence  to  meet  his  master  the  next  morning: 

Him  Benjamin,  with  lucky  glance, 
Espies  —  and  instantly  is  ready, 
Self-collected,  poised,  and  steady: 

1  Upon  Epitaphs  (2). 
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And,  to  be  the  better  seen, 

Issues  from  his  radiant  shroud, 

From  his  close-attending  cloud, 

With  careless  air  and  open  mien. 

Erect  his  port,  and  firm  his  going; 

So  struts  yon  cock  that  now  is  crowing. 

The  Waggoner  4.  141—149. 

Another  passage  in  the  same  poem  descriptive  of  the  behavior 
of  the  Waggoner's  old  mastiff,  when  the  Sailor's  patient  beast 
of  burden  was  hitched  by  his  side  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon, 
has  an  element  of  humor: 

And  to  the  waggon's  skirts  was  tied 
The  Creature,  by  the  Mastiff's  side, 
The  Mastiff  wondering,  and  perplext 
With  dread  of  what  will  happen  next; 
And  thinking  it  but  sorry  cheer 
To  have  such  company  so  near! 


That  instant  was  begun  a  fray 

Which  called  their  thoughts  another  way: 

The  Mastiff,  ill-conditioned  carl! 

What  must  he  do  but  growl  and  snarl, 

Still  more  and  more  dissatisfied 

With  the  meek  comrade  at  his  side! 

Till,  not  incensed  though  put  to  proof, 

The  Ass,  uplifting  a  hind  hoof, 

Salutes  the  Mastiff  on  the  head; 

And  so  were  better  manners  bred, 

And  aU  was  calmed  and  quieted.       3.  58-63,  99—109. 

Note  the  mock-heroic  in  the  first  two  stanzas  of  The  Potver 
of  Music.  Were  this  sentiment  serious,  it  would  do  credit  to 
an  Alexander's  Feast: 

An  Orpheus!  an  Orpheus!  yes,  Faith  may  grow  bold, 
And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old;  — 
Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with  the  same 
In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrowed  its  name. 

From  this  pretentious  beginning  follows  an  account  of  the 
power  of  an  old  street  fiddler's  music,  the  power  that  can 
hold  "dusky-browed  Jack,"  "the  pale-visaged  Baker,"  "the 
errand -bound  Prentice,"  the  newsman,  the  lamplighter,  and 
others,  some  twenty  in  all.  Before  the  close  of  the  poem  we 
are  made  to  see  the  source  of  the  old  musician's  inspiration: 
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He  stands,  backed  by  the  wall;  —  he  abates  not  his  din; 
His  hat  gives  him  vigour,  with  boons  dropping  in, 
From  the  old  and  the  young,  from  the  poorest;  and  there! 
The  one-pennied  Boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 

These  passages  by  no  means  prove  that  Wordsworth  is 
a  humorist,  or  that  the  comic  element  in  his  works  is  pro- 
nounced. They  simply  indicate  that  he  was  not  absolutely 
without  humor,  and  that  in  poems,  like  those  quoted  above, 
in  which  he  is  dealing  with  a  class  of  men  below  the  norm 
by  which  he  measured  men,  we  find  the  more  comic  situations 
and  characters.  That  we  do  not  find  much  of  the  comic 
among  his  rural  characters  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  these  characters  were  the  norm  by  which  he  measured 
manhood.  The  seriousness  of  life  and  its  problems  weighed 
more  heavily  upon  Wordsworth  as  the  years  went  by.  The 
light  and  frivolous  life  at  Cambridge  of  which  he  wrote  — 

We  sauntered,  played,  or  rioted;  we  talked 
Unprofitable  talk  at  morning  hours  —  * 

passed  away,  even  with  his  college  days.  The  "images  of 
danger,  melancholy,  and  grandeur,"  among  which  he  lived, 
had  an  elevating  and  dignifying  effect  upon  him.  He  came 
into  contact  with,  and  was  fashioned  by,  the  gloom  of  the  North 
rather  than  by  the  sunshine  of  the  South.  Life  with  him  was 
serious;  his  teacher,  the  surroundings  in  which  he  was  placed, 
impressed  upon  him,  and  through  him  upon  his  characters,  the 
gravity  of  life.  But  even  in  the  North  there  are  gleams  of 
sunshine,  and  there  are  gleams  of  humor  in  Wordsworth's 
poems  and  prose. 

The  lively  humor  of  Theocritus,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
much  in  evidence,  not  only  in  the  pointed  jestings  of  characters 
like  Battus  in  Idyl  4,  and  in  the  scoffing  of  Milon  in  Idyl  10; 
but  also  in  what  is  even  better,  the  innocent  self-admiration 
of  the  Cyclops  in  Idyl  11,  or  of  the  love-sick  swain  in  Idyl  20. 
As  a  rule,  we  smile  at  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  the  Sicilian 
peasants  as  we  smile  at  the  antics  of  a  child.  These  men 
are  unconsciously  humorous,  even  when  they  may  be  most  sad. 
For  instance,  when  the  lover  at  the  end  of  Idyl  3  exclaims  — 


PrelufoS.  248—249. 
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"My  head  aches,  but  thou  [his  sweetheart]  carest  not.  I  will  sing 
no  more,  but  dead  will  I  lie  where  I  fall,  and  here  may  the  wolves  devour 
me.  Sweet  as  honey  in  the  mouth  may  my  death  be  to  thee  — " 

he  saw  nothing  humorous  in  the  situation;  but  we,  viewing 
all  in  perspective,  smile  as  at  the  ridiculous  declaration  of  a 
peevish  child.  The  pastoral  spirit  deals  with  the  childhood 
of  the  race,  and  we  love  it  for  much  the  same,  if  not  quite 
the  same  reasons  as  we  love  the  individual  child. 

Occasionally  we  find  humor  that  does  not  impress  us  as 
childlike,  as  when  Simichidas  in  Idyl  7,  after  profusely 
flattering  Lycidas,  concludes,  "So  I  spoke,  to  win  my  end, 
and  the  goatherd  with  his  sweet  laugh,  said  [sarcas- 
tically], 'I  give  thee  this  staff,  because  thou  art  a  sapling 
of  Zeus,  and  in  thee  is  no  guile'";  or  in  Idyl  15  when 
Praxinoe  says,  "Fine  folks  do  everything  finely."  In  both 
cases  the  characters  are  removed  in  civilization  from  the  age 
of  simplicity. 

This  humor,  fresh  and  sparkling  as  it  is,  we  miss  in  the 
shepherds  of  Wordsworth.  As  already  pointed  out,  we  find 
gleams  of  humor  in  certain  of  his  poems,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  old  Benjamin  the  Waggoner,  Peter  Bell,  the 
old  street  fiddler,  the  man  with  the  telescope  in  Star-gazers, 
the  tinker,  the  two  thieves,  and  the  old  farmer  of  Tilsbury 
Vale  are  all  persons  of  a  more  or  less  perverted  character,  and 
that  Wordsworth  was  therefore  free  to  smile  at  them  as  at 
beings  beneath  his  norm  or  standard  of  man.  What  his  norm 
was  is  to  be  found  in  characters  like  Michael  and  the  Wanderer. 
In  looking  at  such  men,  Wordsworth  could  not  lose  sight  of 
the  real  issues  of  life  long  enough  to  make  these  characters 
humorous,  and  he  could  not  lose  sight  of  those  issues  suffi- 
ciently in  any  case  to  produce  strong  or  prolonged  humor. 
However  attractive  and  enviable  Theocritus  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  rustics  to  us,  however  accurately  he 
may  have  seen  into  the  poetic  material  which  he  employed, 
he  does  not  make  us  feel  that  he  is  presenting  to  us  the  norm 
of  society.  If  he  elevates  any  class  to  that  position,  it  is 
the  poet  or  hero  and  not  the  shepherd. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  shepherds  whom  Words- 
worth actually  knew  in  life,  and  whom  to  a  large  extent  he 
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made  the  subjects  of  his  poems,  were  without  a  sense  of  humor? 
Canon  Eawnsley  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Wordsworth  among 
the  Peasantry  of  Westmoreland^  has  shown  quite  the  contrary. 
It  was  partly  through  a  certain  love  of  humor,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  was  induced,  twenty  years  after  Wordsworth's 
death,  to  question  the  peasantry  of  Westmoreland  about 
the  characteristics  of  the  great  poet.  The  results  of  his 
investigation  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  English 
shepherds  whom  Wordsworth  knew  were  equal  to  those 
of  Theocritus  as  comic  material.  Rawnsley's  conclusion  is 
interesting  and  I  believe  entirely  correct: 

"While  these  few  of  his  still  living  peasant  contemporaries  show  us 
the  sort  of  atmosphere  of  severely  simple  life,  hand-in-hand  with  '  a  joy  in 
widest  commonality  spread,'  that  made  some  of  Wordsworth's  poems 
possible,  I  think  the  facts  that  they  seem  to  establish  of  Wordsworth's 
seclusion,  and  the  distance  he  seems  to  have  kept  from  them  and  their 
cottage  homes,  not  a  little  interesting.  For  they  point  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  poet  lived  so  separate  and  apart  from  them,  so  seldom  entered 
the  'huts  where  poor  men  lie,'  or  mixed  with  the  fell-side  folk  at  their 
sports  and  junketings,  that  he  was  enabled,  in  his  swift  selection  and 
appreciation  of  the  good  and  pure  and  true  in  their  surroundings,  to 
forget,  quite  honestly  perhaps,  the  faults  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived." 

The  still  sad  music  of  humanity  sounded  so  clearly  to 
Wordsworth  that  he  failed  to  hear  the  equally  sweet  and 
charming  strain  of  the  glad  music  of  humanity.  To  say  that 
humor  is  essential  to  pastoral  poetry  is  more  than  can  be 
maintained  and  would  at  once  establish  Wordsworth's  inferi- 
ority as  a  pastoral  poet.  To  say,  however,  that  humor  is  a 
commendable  addition  to  pastoral,  is  true  and  admits  a 
deficiency  in  Wordsworth's  pastoral,  which  has  cost  him 
dearly  in  popularity  and  has  almost  wrested  from  him  his 
much  prized  "garland  culled  from  purple  heath." 

In  still  another  respect  ^namely,  their  passionate  love  of 
music,  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  differ  from  those  of  Words- 
worth. I  would  not  infer  that  there  are  no  songs  recorded 
in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  for  there  are;  nor  do  I  mean 
that  his  pastoral  characters  never  sing,  for  they  do"  —  even  the 


1  Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth  Society  6.  159. 
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Wanderer  sang;1  but  they  do  not  sing  folk-songs  as  the 
shepherds  do  in  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  or  at  least  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  those  songs  is  not  recorded  in  its  homely  folk- 
dress  as  in  the  songs  of  Burns.  The  peasants  of  Wordsworth 
should  not  employ  the  amosbsean  song,  distinctly  characteristic 
of  the  Sicilian  shepherds  and  goatherds,  for  that  is  not  English 
and  is  not  an  essential  of  pastoral  poetry,  unless  the  setting 
be  Sicily  or  southern  Italy,  where  such  song  adds  local  color. 
But  we  know  that  the  English  peasantry  have  their  folk- 
songs, and  that,  homely  as  many  of  these  songs  are,  they  are 
gems  of  feeling  worth  preserving. 

Sicily  was  in  the  time  of  Theocritus,  and  is  even  to  this 
day,  the  land  of  song  where  everybody  sings.  Improvisators 
are  still  to  be  heard  at  their  jolly  singing  matches  as  in  the 
time  of  Theocritus,  and  their  songs  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  poems: 

"  The  songs  of  his  shepherds  and  goatherds  are  all  such  as  he  might 
really  have  heard  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  .  .  .  But  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  peasants  of  Theocritus's  time  expressed  refined 
sentiment  in  language  adorned  with  colour  and  music,  because  the  modern 
love-songs  of  Greek  shepherds  sound  like  memories  of  Theocritus."2 

It  has  been  said  that  Wordsworth  "never  was  heard  to 
sing  or  whistle  a  tune  in  his  life."  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  found  no  charm  in  the  music  of  folk-song,  but 
it  may  mean  that  since  he  did  not  sing  these  songs  himself, 
as  Burns  did,  his  only  occasion  for  using  them  would  lie  in 
his  search  for  poetic  material.  But  if,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  old  peasants  of  Westmoreland  indicates,  he  lived  apart 
from  the  country  people,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  did  not  accurately  know  their  songs.  Moreover  his  principles 
of  diction  which  excluded  the  use  of  dialect  from  his  poems 
afford  another  reason  why  he  did  not  make  more  use  of 
folk-song.  I  feel  that  in  this  respect  also,  Theocritus  has 
used  a  means  of  local  coloring  to  advantage,  and  that  Words- 
worth has  neglected  to  do  so,  to  his  loss. 


1  Cf.  Excursion  1.  66. 

2  Andrew  Lang,  Theocritus  and  His  Age,  an  essay  introducing  Lang's 
translation  of  Theocritus. 
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However  much  Wordsworth  may  have  differed  from  Theo- 
critus in  the  use  of  folk-song,  he  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  Sicilian  in  love  of  his  art.  If  Wordsworth  was  a 
"dedicated  spirit,"  Theocritus  was  no  less  so  in  his  pure  love 
for  poetry.  "Of  song,"  wrote  Theocritus,  "may  all  my  dwelling- 
be  full,  for  sleep  is  not  more  sweet,  nor  sudden  spring,  nor 
flowers  are  more  delicious  to  the  bees  —  so  dear  to  me  are 
the  Muses." 1  "  Nay,  neither  the  Muses  nor  you  Graces  will  I 
leave  behind,  for  without  the  Graces  what  have  men  that  is 
desirable?  with  the  Graces  of  song  may  I  dwell  for  ever!"2 
Again  in  Idyl  27  Theocritus  calls  himself  "a  lover  of  song." 
Passages  like  these  lead  us  to  believe  that  Theocritus,  if  not 
a  "dedicated  spirit,"  was  a  spirit  devoted  to  poetry. 

Folklore,  in  the  same  way  as  folk-songs,  indicates  an 
intimacy  between  the  author  and  the  rural  people  who  become 
for  him  poetic  material.  InJioLklare  the  poems  of  both  Theo- 
critus and  Wordsworth  are  rich.  This  element,  however,  is 
not  always  easy  to  -recognize.  At  times  it  blends  with  tradition, 
giving  it  a  decided  coloring;  again  it  has  passed  its  primitive 
stage  and  attained  the  dignity  of  mythology.  It  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  fairy-story  age  of  a  race  —  an  age  in  which 
an  easy  credulity  in  superstition  and  myth  tends  to  make  a 
people  appear  childlike  when  compared  with  more  advanced 
stages  of  civilization;  all  of  which  adds  materially  to  the 
pastoral  element.  In  Theocritus  it  is  especially  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  folklore  and  myth,  or  even  between  folk- 
lore and  religion.  Wordsworth  has  so  blended  and  polished 
this  element  in  his  poems  that  we  are  often  unaware  of  its 
presence  at  all,  unless  we  receive  some  clue  from  him  as  to 
the  source  of  his  material.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  remains 
that  both  poets  in  their  treatment  of  rural  people  made 
frequent  use  of  the  strange  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  that 
class  of  people. 

Without  attempting  to  classify  or  compare  references  or 
by  any  means  to  give  a  complete  list,  I  quote  freely  from  the 
poems  of  Theocritus  and  Wordsworth  in  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  extensive  use  which  these  authors  made  of  folklore. 


1  Idyl  9.  32—35.  2  Idyl  16.  108—109. 
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I  record  below  some  illustrations  of  the  use  of  folklore 
in  Theocritus: 

"Tis  Pan  we  dread,  who  truly  at  this  hour  rests  weary  from  the 
chase;  and  bitter  of  mood  is  he,  the  keen  wrath  sitting  ever  at  his 
nostrils."  1. 16—18. 

Idyl  2  is  especially  rich  in  folklore. 

"  Scatter  the  grain,  and  cry  thus  the  while,  '  'Tis  the  bones  of  Delphis 
I  am  scattering !'"  2.21. 

"Even  as  I  melt  this  wax,  with  the  god  to  aid,  so  speedily  may  he 
by  love  be  molten,  the  Myndian  Delphis!"  2.28 — 29. 

"This  fringe  from  his  cloak  Delphis  lost;  that  now  I  shred  and  cast 
into  the  cruel  flame."  2.  53 — 54. 

"But  now,  Thestylis,  take  these  magic  herbs  and  secretly  smear  the 
juice  on  the  jambs  of  his  gate  (whereat,  even  now,  my  heart  is  captive, 
though  nothing  he  recks  of  me),  and  spit  and  whisper,  "Tis  the  bones  of 
Delphis  that  I  smear.'"  2.  59—62. 

"'Loves  she,  loves  she  not?'  and  the  poppy  petal  clung  not,  and  gave 
no  crackling  sound,  but  withered  on  my  smooth  forearm,  even  so." 
3.  28—30. 

"My  right  eyelid  throbs,  is  it  a  sign  that  I  am  to  see  her?"    3.  37. 

Comatas.  "Already,  Morson,  some  one  is  waxing  bitter,  dost  thou 
see  no  sign  of  it?  Go,  go,  and  pluck,  forthwith,  the  squills  from  some 
old  wife's  grave." 

Lacon.  "And  I  too,  Morson,  I  make  some  one  chafe,  and  thou 
dost  perceive  it.  Be  off  now  to  the  Hales  stream,  and  dig  cyclamen." 
5.120-123. 

"Then,  all  to  shun  the  evil  eye,  did  I  spit  thrice  in  my  breast."  6.  39. 

"For  Simichidas  the  Loves  have  sneezed,  for  truly  the  wretch  loves 
Myrto  as  dearly  as  goats  love  the  spring."  7.  96—97. 

"  For  us,  let  us  secure  a  quiet  life,  and  some  old  crone  to  spit  on  us 
for  luck,  and  so  keep  all  unlovely  things  away."  7. 126 — 127. 

"  Never  let  the  pimple  grow  on  my  tongue-tip."    9.  30. 

"See  that  the  cut  stubble  faces  the  North  wind,  or  the  West,  'tis 
thus  the  grain  waxes  richest."  10.  46 — 47. 

"But  when  I  praise  thy  graciousness ,  no  blotch  that  punishes  the 
perjurer  shall  spring  upon  the  tip  of  my  nose!"  12.  23—24. 

"'Won't  you  call  a  toast?  You  have  seen  the  wolf!'  some  one  said 
in  jest,  'as  the  proverb  goes.'"  14.22. 

"  The  bull  has  sought  the  wild  wood."    14.  43. 

"  0  happy  bridegroom,  some  good  spirit  sneezed  out  on  thee  a  bless- 
ing, as  thou  wert  approaching  Sparta  whither  went  the  other  princes, 
that  so  thou  mightst  win  thy  desire!"  18. 16—17. 

Broughton,  Theocritean  element.  3 
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"For  thee  first  will  we  twine  a  wreath  of  lotus  flowers  that  lowly 
grow,  and  hang  it  on  a  shadowy  plane  tree,  ....  and  letters  will  we 
grave  on  the  bark,  in  Dorian  wise,  so  that  the  wayfarer  may  read: 

WORSHIP  ME,  I  AM  THE  TREE  OF  HELEN."    18.  43—48. 

"These  taunts  she  mouthed,  and  thrice  spat  in  the  hreast  of  her 
gown."  20.11. 

"Nay,  the  ass  is  among  the  thorns,  the  lantern  in  the  town  hall, 
for,  they  say,  it  is  always  sleepless."  21.  36 — 37. 

Idyl  21  as  a  whole  is  based  on  a  belief  in  the  power  of  dreams. 
If  the  story  of  Odysseus  in  Homer  is  folklore,  as  some  assert, 
then,  of  course,  Theocritus'  story  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea 
is  folklore.  As  folklore  also  may  be  classed  the  elaborate 
rites  of  purification  which  the  old  seer  advises  Alcmena  to 
perform  in  Idyl  24,  86—98.  With  the  above  list  of  illus- 
trations from  Theocritus,  not  exhaustive  but  suggestive, 
compare  the  following  list  from  Wordsworth: 

I  believe  that  there  are  phantoms, 

That  in  the  shape  of  man  do  cross  our  path 

On  evil  instigation,  to  make  sport 

Of  our  distress  —  and  thou  art  one  of  them! 

Borderers  2083—2086. 
Lady! 

You  will  do  well;  (she  goes)  unjust  suspicion  may 
Cleave  to  this  Stranger:  if,  upon  his  entering, 
The  dead  Man  heave  a  groan,  or  from  his  side 
Uplift  his  hand  —  that  would  be  evidence. 

Borderers  2157—2161. 

I  look  for  ghosts;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me:  'tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead; 
For,  surely,  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night, 
With  love  and  longings  infinite. 

Affliction  of  Margaret  57—63. 

Fresh  sprigs  of  green  box-wood,  not  six  months  before, 
Filled  the  funeral  basin  at  Timothy's  door.1 

Childless  Father  9—10. 


1  In  explanation  of  this  passage  the  author  gives  the  following  note : 
"In  several  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  when  a  funeral  takes  place, 
a  basin  full  of  sprigs  of  box-wood  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  from 
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Or  him  that  wicked  Pony's  carried 

To  the  dark  cave,  the  goblin's  hall; 

Or  in  the  castle  he's  pursuing 

Among  the  ghosts  his  own  undoing; 

Or  playing  with  the  waterfall.  Idiot  Boy  227—231. 

Swiftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel! 
Night  has  brought  the  welcome  hour, 
When  the  weary  fingers  feel 
Help,  as  if  from  faery  power; 
Dewy  night  o'ershades  the  ground; 
Turn  the  swift  wheel  round  and  round! 

Now  beneath  the  starry  sky, 

Couch  the  widely-scattered  sheep;  — 

Ply  the  pleasant  labour,  ply! 

For  the  spindle,  while  they  sleep, 

Runs  with  speed  more  smooth  and  fine, 

Gathering  up  a  trustier  line. 

Short-lived  likings  may  be  bred 
By  a  glance  from  fickle  eyes; 
But  true  love  is  like  the  thread 
Which  the  kindly  wool  supplies, 
When  the  flocks  are  all  at  rest, 
Sleeping  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

Song  for  tlie  Spinning  Wheel. 

Founded  upon  a  belief  prevalent  among  the  pastoral  vales 
of  Westmoreland. 

also  the  following  passages:  The  Waggoner  1.249 — 250; 
Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle  122 — 133;  The  Haunted 
Tree  19 — 30;  The  Wishing-gate  and  The  Wishing-gate  Destroyed 
(entire  poems);  Peter  Bell  736 — 785;  The  Eiver  Duddon  11 
(entire  sonnet),  also  16  and  22  (entire);  To  the  Moon  26 — 38; 
Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill  (entire);  An  Evening  Walk  (1793) 
175—190;  Descriptive  Sketches  (1793)  475,  see  note;  The  Pre- 
lude 7.  370—372;  The  Prelude  8.  561—565;  The  Excursion 
1. 163—168;  The  Excursion  4.  612—618;  Lucy  Gray  63—64 
(a  trace  of  the  Tied  Piper'  myth). 

In  connection  with  these  passages  manifesting  Words- 
worth's familiarity  with  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of 


which  the  coffin  is  taken  up,  and  each  person  who  attends  the  funeral 
ordinarily  takes  a  sprig  of  this  box -wood,  and  throws  it  into  the  grave 
of  the  deceased." 

3* 
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rural  people,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  a  view  on  the  subject 
expressed  by  Coleridge  to  William  Hazlitt  at  the  time  of  the 
latter's  visit  to  Alfoxden  in  1798.  Hazlitt  writes: 

"Coleridge  and  I  walked  back  to  Stowey  that  evening;  and  .  .  . 
as  we  passed  through  echoing  grove,  by  fairy  stream  or  waterfall  in  the 
summer  moonlight,  he  lamented  that  Wordsworth  was  not  prone  enough 
to  believe  in  the  traditional  superstitions  of  the  place,  and  that  there  was 
a  something  corporeal,  a  matter-of-f actness ,  a  clinging  to  the  palpable, 
and  often  to  the  petty,  in  his  poetry,  in  consequence.  His  genius  was  not 
a  spirit  that  descended  to  him  through  the  air;  it  sprung  out  of  the 
ground,  like  a  flower,  or  unfolded  itself  from  a  green  spray  on  which  the 
goldfinch  sang.  He  said,  however,  if  I  remember  right,  that  this  ob- 
jection must  be  confined  to  his  descriptive  pieces  —  that  his  philosophical 
poetry  had  a  grand  and  comprehensive  spirit  in  it,  so  that  his  soul  seemed 
to  inhabit  the  Universe  like  a  palace,  and  to  discover  truth  by  intuition 
rather  than  by  deduction."1 

We  may  conclude  from  this  evidence  regarding  folklore 
that  Wordsworth  made  as  much  use  of  it  for  poetic  material 
as  did  Theocritus.  He  also  seems  to  have  made  more  use  of 
folklore  than  he  did  of  folk-song.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  former  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  common 
among  a  rural  people  than  the  latter,  and  that  the  sources 
from  which  the  poet  could  obtain  folklore  would  be  numerous, 
especially  in  literature.  Wordsworth  and  Theocritus  have 
both  succeeded  in  an  admirable  manner  in  weaving  these 
myths  and  songs  into  the  fabric  of  their  poetry,  adding  to 
them  the  charm  and  beauty  of  their  art.  Theocritus  has 
succeeded  better  than  Wordsworth  in  leaving  these  elements 
in  a  form  that  gives  the  impression  that  they  came  directly 
from  the  simple  and  superstitious  peasant. 

How,  then,  did  Wordsworth  obtain  his  knowledge  of  folk- 
lore? Did  he  go  more  directly  to  the  people  for  this 
than  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  folk-song?  He 
tells  us  that  he  wrote  with  his  eye  on  the  object,  and  abun- 
dant proof  of  his  declaration  is  to  be  found  in  his  descriptions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  with  a  poet's  eye  and  with 
minuteness  the  exterior  of  his  subjects.  But  did  he  see  within? 
When  he  tells  us  that  old  Michael  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart 
after  the  loss  of  his  son,  went  many  a  day  to  the  unfinished 


Wm.  Knight,  Life  of  William  Wordsworth  1. 149. 
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sheepfold  "And  never  lifted  up  a  stone,"  we  can  well  believe 
that  the  poet  saw  to  the  bottom  of  a  heart  of  sorrow.  His 
insight  is  equally  keen  in  interpreting  the  motherly  solicitude 
of  Betty  Foy  and  the  self -condemning  anxiety  of  Susan  Gale; 
in  presenting  the  desperation  with  which  the  old  Waggoner 
yielded  to  temptation.  In  all  cases  where  his  own  temperament 
and  sympathies  could  carry  him  or  where  his  own  keen  eye 
could  see,  the  fidelity  of  his  art  to  its  originals  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  simplicity  of  the  life  of  a  rural  people  makes 
necessary  on  their  part  mental  operations  which  only  the 
closest  psychological  study  and  intimacy  can  reveal  through 
works  of  art.  To  claim  for  either  Wordsworth  or  Theocritus 
this  intimate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mental  life  of  rural 
people  would  be  unwarranted.  Each  poet  has  so  used  folklore 
and  folk-song  as  to  give  to  his  rustics  an  effective  local 
coloring  and  the  stamp  of  reality. 

Each  of  the  poets  under  consideration,  if  certain  remarks 
in  his  poems  are  indicative,  was  deeply  religious;  and  has 
imparted  this  sentiment  to  the  majority  of  his  characters. 
"  For  me,"  writes  Theocritus  in  Idyl  26,  "  may  I  be  pure  and 
holy,  and  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  pure."  With  this 
compare  Wordsworth's  creed  in  The  Prelude  2.  424 — 432: 

Ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  born, 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires, 
The  gift  is  yours. 

With  the  religious  feeling  of  Theocritus,  compare  that  of 
his  characters.  In  Idyl  1  the  goatherd  in  a  vague  super- 
stitious awe  exclaims,  "We  may  not  pipe  in  the  noontide. 
'Tis  Pan  we  dread."  In  like  tone  speaks  the  old  fisherman 
in  Idyl  21  "  Then  fear  took  hold  of  me,  lest  he  might  be  some 
fish  beloved  of  Poseidon,  or  perchance  some  jewel  of  the  sea- 
grey  Amphitrite." 

Wordsworth's  characters  also  frequently  express  a  deep 
religious  feeling.  In  The  Last  of  the  Flock  the  shepherd  says: 
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Alas!  it  was  an  evil  time; 
God  cursed  me  in  my  sore  distress; 
I  prayed,  yet  every  day  I  thought 
I  loved  my  children  less.     85 — 88. 

Michael  says: 

And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived.      229—230. 

Even  old  Benjamin  the  Waggoner  exclaims: 

I  have  trespassed  lately  worse  than  ever  — 

But  Heaven  has  hlest  a  good  endeavour; 

And,  to  my  soul's  content,  I  find 

The  evil  One  is  left  behind.  Waggoner  1.  112—115. 

The  character  of  the  Wanderer  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind 
of  man  Wordsworth  loved  to  treat: 

His  Parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  dwelt; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave, 
And  fearing  God;  the  very  children  taught 
Stern  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  word, 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  ground. 

Excursion  1.  Ill — 117. 

This  early  training  of  the  Wanderer  was  not  lost,  for  he  grew 
to  be  one: 

Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief,  as  grace  divine  inspired, 
And  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 

Excursion  1.411 — 413. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  in  many  respects  the  men  , 
of  Wordsworth  and  those  of  Theocritus  were  similar.  As  i 
Wordsworth  writes,  they  were  men  "who  lead  the  simplest  j 
lives,  and  most  according  to  nature;  men  who  have  never  j 
known  false  refinements,  wayward  and  artificial  desires,  false  j 
criticisms,  effeminate  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  or  who 
having  known  these  things  have  outgrown  them."  Such  men 
in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity  attract  us  with  the  fascination 
of  children.  The  sophisticated  and  conceited  world,  the  for- 
mality and  corruption  of  city  life,  all  the  petty  cares  arising 
in  a  more  complex  state  of  society  are  unknown  to  them.  , 
"Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest!" 
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For  strong  manhood  both  poets  express  admiration.  We 
must  not  conclude  from  a  hasty  and  superficial  examination 
that  Wordsworth's  rustics  are. all  Michaels,  "stout  of  heart 
and  strong  of  limb,"  or  Wanderers,  "sublime  and  compre- 
hensive"; and  that  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  are  all  like 

.  .  .  the  gay  Corin  of  the  groves,  who  lives 
For  his  own  fancies,  or  to  dance  by  the  hour, 
In  coronal,  with  Phyllis  in  the  midst.     Prelude  8.  285—287. 

Wordsworth  considered  Michael   and   the  Wanderer   as   hiy 

n\fy\ 

idealtf  out'  he  also  found  place  in  his  poetry  for  characters 
far  inferior  to  them  mentally  and  morally.  On  the  other  hand, 
Theocritus  did  not  find  his  sole  delight  in  gay  Corins,  but 
took  delight  also  in  sturdy  rugged  manhood.  He  loved  to 
describe  Milon,  that  "chip  of  the  stubborn  stone,"  who  could 
toil  early  and  late,  and  to  join  with  him  in  deriding  the  love- 
sick Battus.  With  what  apparent  delight  the  author  lingers 
over  the  severe  training  of  the  young  Heracles  at  the  close 
of  Idyl  24!  Two  poverty  stricken  and  toiling  old  fishermen 
furnish  material  for  Idyl  21,  as  does  a  single  old  fisherman  of 
the  same  class  in  Idyl  1.  The  last  example  is  especially  signif- 
icant, as  the  hardy  old  fisherman  is  made  the  idealized  sub- 
ject of  a  picture.  A  little  examination  will  reveal  that  the 
happiest  singing  shepherds  of  Theocritus  are  exceedingly  poor. 
Wordsworth  could  not  call  their  life 

.  .  .  slumher  on  a  hed  of  down, 
Toil  unimposed,  vicissitude  unknown. 

Pastoral  poetry  emphasizes  the  beauty  in  country  life, 
and  moves  its  readers  to  an  admiration  and  love  for  such  life.  \ 
Through  the  contemplation  of  true  pastoral  life  man  may  see 
how  far  he  has  advanced  in  the  scale  of  existence,  or  how  far 
he  has  fallen.  Wordsworth  took  the  hardy  mountain  shepherd 
as  the  measure  of  man.  Theocritus  found  poetic  beauty 
among  his  poor  but  happy  rustics.  Each  class  was  as  different 
from  the  other  as  England  from  Sicily;  yet  equally  valuable 
as  material  for  pastoral  poetry.  Each  class  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  its  appeal  to  men  in  a  more  complex  life. 

While  Wordsworth  and  Theocritus  were  primarily  pastoral 
poets,  yet  each  was  strongly  inclined  to  epic  poetry  and  epic 
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characters.  The  account  of  the  Dioscuri  in  Idyl  22  and  of 
Heracles,  the  lion  slayer,  in  Idyl  25,  will  indicate  the  epic 
tendency  of  Theocritus  and  illustrate  his  method  of  epic 
treatment.  The  demigods  —  Heracles,  Castor,  Polydeuces,  and 
Aniycus  were  the  men  that  appealed  to  him  as  epic  material. 
Wordsworth,  too,  was  strongly  attracted  to  the  epic.  One 
of  his  aims  and  aspirations  in  life  was  to  write  such  a  poem. 
In  1804  he  wrote  to  Francis  Wrangham: 

"At  present  I  am  engaged  in  a  poem  on  my  own  earlier  life,  which 
will  take  five  parts,  or  hooks,  to  complete;  three  of  which  are  nearly 
finished.  My  other  meditated  works  are  a  philosophical  poem,  and  a 
narrative  one." 

During  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  DeQuincey,  "I  have 
also  arranged  the  plan  of  a  narrative  poem."  The  poem 
mentioned  in  both  of  these  passages  was  in  all  probability 
The  White  Doe  of  Eylstone,  composed  from  1807—1808.  This 
poem  is  the  longest  sustained  epic  Wordsworth  wrote,  although 
there  are  many  narrative  passages  in  The  Excursion,  and  many 
of  his  shorter  poems  may  be  called  epics.  Like  Milton  he  was 
attracted  to  the  Arthurian  stories,  "Romantic  tale  by  Milton 
left  unsung"  (Prelude  1.  169),  themes  "that  Milton  loved  in 
youthful  years"  (Artegal  and  Elidure  50).  *  Wordsworth's 
epic  themes  are  British.  For  the  amount  and  wealth  of  epic 
material  which  suggested  itself  to  him,  see  Artegal  and  Eli- 
dure 1—65  and  The  Prelude  1.  166—227. 

Not  only  did  Wordsworth  have  a  desire  to  write  an  epic, 
but  he  has  stated  for  us  very  clearly  what  his  conception  of 
an  epic  was.  In  an  undated  letter  to  Southey  he  wrote: 

"My  opinion  in  respect  to  epic  poetry  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  critic  whom  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  quoted  in  his  preface.  Epic  poetry, 
of  the  highest  class,  requires  in  the  first  place  an  action  eminently  in- 
fluential, an  action  with  a  grand  or  suhlime  train  of  consequences ;  it  next 
requires  the  intervention  and  guidance  of  beings  superior  to  man,  what 
the  critics,  I  helieve,  call  machinery;  and  lastly,  I  think  with  Dennis  that 
no  subject  but  a  religious  one  can  answer  the  demand  of  the  soul  in  the 
highest  class  of  this  species  of  poetry."  Letters  3.  400. 


1  For  the  extent  of  Wordsworth's  indebtedness  to  these  romantic 
and  epic  themes,  cf.  M.  W.  MacCallum  in  Tennyson's  Idylls  and  Arthurian 
Story  208—213. 
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This  theory  of  the  epic  Theocritus  put  into  practice  in 
introducing  such  characters  as  the  Dioscuri  and  Heracles,  men 
who  were  themselves  demigods.  He  also  employed  the  inter- 
vention of  the  gods,  as  when  he  makes  Zeus  in  Idyl  22  strike 
down  Idas,  and  Hera  attempt  to  destroy  Heracles  in  Idyl  24. 
As  to  the  epic  action  in  Theocritus  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  poet  is  giving  only  brief  glimpses  of  a  greater  action 
"with  a  grand  or  sublime  train  of  consequences." 

In  the  epic,  as  in  the  pastoral,  man  occupies  first  place. 
That  two  poets  who  had  found  the  worth  of  man  in  his  rural 
simplicity  and  strength  should  wish  to  treat  man  as  a  heroic 
figure,  giving  him  a  rank  a  little  lower  than  Deity,  is  but 
natural,  and  suggests  a  close  relation  between  pastoral  and 
epic  poetry.  The  pastoral  is  a  natural  and  successful  approach 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  a  con- 
ception all  important  in  the  epic. 


III.    LANDSCAPE. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter  that  man 
is  largely  a  creature  of  environment,  tempered  and  moulded 
by  the  climate  and  the  general  physical  conditions  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  influences  which  we 
believe  to  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  making  man  what 
he  is,  are  still  at  work;  and  that,  therefore,  the  rustics  of 
Theocritus  naturally  differ  from  those  of  Wordsworth  as 
Sicily  differs  from  England.  The  great  external  world  which 
is  so  powerful  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  individual  and 
of  races,  in  which  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being, 
which  is  not  man,  but  apart  from  which,  man  cannot  exist, 
I  shall  designate,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  landscape  or 
external  nature.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  this  landscape  or 
external  nature  acts  upon  man,  but  that  man  acts  upon  it, 
profoundly  modifying  its  appearance  and  thus  interfering  with 
its  power  over  him.  It  may  at  times  be  difficult  to  know,  in 
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looking  at  a  particular  portion  of  landscape,  whether  we  are 
influenced  more  by  the  remnant  of  the  original  landscape  or 
by  the  traces  of  man's  work  upon  the  scene.  To  consider 
man  apart  from  landscape  is  quite  as  impossible  as  to  consider 
landscape  apart  from  man;  yet  for  the  purposes  of  discussion 
we  may  take  our  point  of  view  with  man  and  look  out  upon 
the  face  of  things. 

As  man  looks  upon  landscape,  he  sees  in  it  at  times  a 
most  kind  friend,  yielding  him  rich  stores  in  abundance;  at 
other  times  a  most  grudging  master,  wringing  from  him  a 
heavy  toll  for  every  favor  bestowed.  Man  approaches  the 
external  world  and  is  disposed  toward  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  is  disposed  toward  and  approaches  his  acquaintances, 
that  is,  with  the  feeling  and  in  the  attitude  that  accords  with 
experience.  Here  as  with  his  fellow  men  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  love  his  enemy.  In  the  last  analysis  the  only  logical 
approach  to  the  subject  of  landscape  must  be  through  our 
source  of  knowledge  of  it  —  man  and  his  sensations. 

How  much  the  powers  of  the  mind  may  add  to  this 
primitive  knowledge  obtained  through  sensation  is  another 
question;  the  beginning  is  sensation.  The  function  of  nature 
poetry  is  to  suggest  the  same  sensation  in  the  reader  that 
the  landscape  itself  produced  in  the  writer.  Through  this 
suggested  sensation  and  the  reader's  mental  powers  a  feeling 
in  the  reader  is  aroused  akin  to  that  which  possessed  the 
writer  when  he  stood  before  the  objects  described.  In  the 
so-called  nature  poetry,  then,  man  stands  between  the  reader 
and  the  landscape  described,  whether  that  man  be  the  author 
speaking  in  his  own  person  or  the  creations  of  that  author, 
i.  e.,  his  characters.  In  any  case,  the  relation  of  the  scene  to 
humanity  will  determine  the  interest  it  possesses. 

To  describe  landscape  for  its  own  sake  is  a  phrase  without 
meaning.  Man  does  not  go  to  the  world  about  him  without 
a  purpose,  whether  it  be  to  experience  merely  an  agreeable 
sensation  or  to  be  elevated  by  that  which  is  greater  than  he. 
He  does  not  go  in  vain.  According  to  Kuskin  "Only  natural 
phenomena  in  their  direct  relation  to  humanity  —  these  are 
to  be  your  subjects  in  landscape.  Rocks  and  water  and  air 
may  be  no  more  painted  for  their  own  sake  than  armour 
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carved  without  the  warrior."1  Wordsworth's  attitude  is 
similar:  "If  I  were  disposed  to  write  a  sermon  upon  the 
subject  of  taste  in  natural  beauty,  I  should  take  for  my  text 
the  little  pathway  in  Lowther  woods;  and  all  that  I  had  to 
say  would  begin  and  end  in  the  human  heart."2 

Nature's  book  lies  open  before  us;  but  how  many  of  us 
can  do  more  than  name  a  few  of  the  letters  and  look  at  the 
pictures,  or  would  ever  do  more  if  left  to  ourselves!  It  is  only 
when  we  approach  this  book  and  see  in  the  words  meanings 
which  have  already  taken  shape  with  us,  that  we  are  able 
to  read  the  book  with  satisfaction.  "  Certainly,"  wrote  Ruckert, 
"Nature  only  bestows  on  man  in  proportion  to  his  own  inner 
wealth.''  After  we  have  come  under  a  primary  teacher  like 
TEeocritus  and  have  felt  his  influence,  we  are  never  again 
entirely  ignorant  in  Nature's  book.  We  may  grow  even  under 
poor  teaching  in  Nature  like  that  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  certainly  when  our  eyes  have  been  opened,  our  insight 
quickened,  and  pur  reverence  deepened  by  a  great  master  like 
Wordsworth,  we  can  never  again  look  on  the  face  of  things 
with  the  same  feeling  as  before.  The  accumulative  force  of 
the  great  literary  painters  of  landscape  is  never  lost,  though 
not  always  distinctly  felt.  After  coming  under  the  influence 
of  Wordsworth,  to  go  back  and  rest  content  with  Theocritus' 
view  of  the  external  world  is  like  going  back  to  Franklin 
after  mastering  Edison;  yet  there  is  always  something  refreshing 
in  Theocritus  as  there  is  in  Franklin,  and  Tennyson  is  only 
one  of  multitudes  who  have  found  constant  pleasure  in  his 
poetry.  We  shall  understand  Wordsworth  better  if  we  first 
drink  deep  from  the  fountain  Arethusa. 

The  feelings  which  man  has  for  the  external  world  indi- 
cate the  stage  of  culture  but  not  necessarily  the  age  of 
civilization  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
primitive  state  in  which  man,  weak  and  unarmed  except  with 
the  rudest  weapons,  was  but  an  insignificant  animal,  triumphant 
over  some  animals,  but  at  the  mercy  of  many  stronger  than 
he;  accepting  the  gifts  which  Nature  gave,  but  powerless  to 


1  Lectures  on  Landscape. 
1  Letters  1.  205. 
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make  her  yield  more  abundantly;  shrinking  from  the  awful 
forces  about  him,  but  worshiping  them  as  his  superiors.  In 
his  eagerness  to  propitiate  these  powerful  masters  and  to 
maintain  the  good  will  of  still  other  forces  which  befriended 
him,  we  have  a  primitive  feeling  of  man  for  his  surroundings, 
which  for  ages  locked  up  in  theology  and  then  in  mythology 
a  vast  amount  of  what  we  should  to-day  term  feeling  for 
nature. 

But  in  this  primitive  savage  was  that  which  would  raise 
him  up  to  sovereign  Man.  One  by  one  his  enemies  were  to 
bow  before  him;  little  by  little  the  great  natural  forces  were 
to  yield  to  a  power  in  man  akin  to  the  great  Universal  Mind 
which  has  given  them  birth. 

The  Psalmist,  looking  into  the  infinite  space  of  heaven, 
at  all  the  wonderous  works  of  God,  was  appalled  at  the 
littleness  of  man.  "What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?"  But  as  he  looked  at  man  he  saw  the  divine  and  his 
answer  came  with  the  swiftness  of  the  question: 

"For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet:  all 
sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field;  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas." 

The  Psalmist  saw  the  divinity  of  man  step  by  step  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles  that  opposed  its  progress,  bringing  all 
that  comes  within  its  course  under  its  power.  The  Psalmist  has 
depicted  but  the  first  stages  of  that  triumphant  march,  of  that 
return  to  Deity.  To  triumph  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  was  but  a  beginning 
of  man's  mastery  at  present  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
the  sea. 

In  this  upward  mental  and  physical  fight  for  supremacy 
over  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  man  has  clearly  shown 
his  divinity  as  a  race,  although  often  bowing  to  defeat  as 
an  individual.  His  failures  and  retrogressions  have  been 
numerous.  As  often  as  he  has  paused  to  center  his  affections 
on  himself  and  his  own  works,  he  has  sunk  into  degeneration 
or  stagnation. 
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Alas!  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 

Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time, 

And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 

In  all;  in  most  with  superadded  foes, 

Idle  temptations;  open  vanities, 

Ephemeral  offspring  of  the  unblushing  world; 

And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 

Ill-governed  passions,  ranklings  of  despite, 

Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent, 

Distress  and  care.   What  then  remains?  —  To  seek 

Those  helps  for  his  occasions  ever  near 

Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them;  vows,  renewed 

On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought; 

Vigils  of  contemplation;  praise;  and  prayer  — 

A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 

Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 

Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 

But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 

For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 

To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 

Of  conscience  —  conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed, 

As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul, 

And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 

Excursion  4.  205—227. 

In  these  words  of  the  Sage,  Wordsworth  has  indicated 
something  of  the  intensity  and  complexity  of  the  struggle  of 
man  for  sovereignty,  especially  over  himself;  something  of  his 
defeats  and  disappointments.  He  believed  with  the  poet  Daniel, 
whose  words  he  quotes,  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  man: 

Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress; 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man! 

Exursion  4.  324—331. 

When  man  ceases  to  draw  from  the  eternal  source,  he  is, 
indeed,  weak.  Like  the  giant  of  old,  each  time  he  touches 
the  earth,  i.  e.,  the  works  of  God,  his  strength  is  renewed; 
but  when  he  permits  himself  to  be  restrained  from  the  source 
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of  his  strength,  he  is  easily  crushed.  Man  was  made  to  have 
dominion  over  the  works  of  God.  To  content  himself  with 
the  works  of  his  own  hands,  unless  these  works  be  an  effort 
to  secure  his  birthright  by  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
the  external  forces  about  him,  is  therefore  mental  and 
spiritual  death. 

Society  has  constantly  divided  itself  into  two  great 
branches  which  we  may  designate  as  rural  and  urban.  Rural 
society  when  free  from  the  influence  of  city  life  and  at  liberty 
to  develop  in  its  surroundings,  has  again  and  again  shown 
the  world  manhood  at  its  best,  pure,  rugged,  and  endowed 
with  strong  and  noble  feelings.  Cities  again  and  again  have 
stood  for  corruption  and  degeneration.  Rome  could  brew 
enough  poison  to  ruin  a  nation  and  some  of  our  modern  cities 
are  not  far  behind.  The  history  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
repeats  itself. 

Though  false  hopes  and  aspirations,  petty  ambitions  and 
jealousies  may  lure  man  from  his  birthright,  or  force  compel 
him  to  relinquish  it,  he  cannot  escape  the  need  of  it.  No  city 
is  so  large,  with  a  population  so  self -centered  or  degenerate, 
that  the  call  of  the  country  does  not  pierce  even  to  its  heart; 
faintly,  perhaps,  when  the  northern  blasts  are  roaring  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  but  increasing  to  a  grand  choir  of  sweet  and 
alluring  voices  when  the  pleasant  days  of  spring  breathe  life 
and  new  vigor  into  a  dead  world.  The  babbling  of  brooks, 
the  sweet  singing  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  the  flowering  fields 
may  have  been  the  scoff  of  the  unwise,  the  scorn  of  cynics, 
but  they  have  touched  the  hearts  of  seers. 

What  else  than  a  powerful  human  instinct,  as  universal 
as  it  is  strong,  is  the  call  of  the  country?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  house  plant,  the  imprisoned  canary,  trim  lawns 
and  shrubs,  flower  beds,  shady  streets,  parks,  and  all  the 
other  countless  little  reminders  of  the  country,  which  the  city 
zealously  preserves?  Why  do  innumerable  thousands  from 
the  heart  of  great  cities  seek  each  summer  the  meadows  and 
the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seashores?  Something  more, 
I  fancy,  than  relief  from  oppressive  heat.  As  well  scorn  the 
tenderest  of  human  affections  as  deny  the  universal  instinct 
of  which  they  have  obeyed  the  call. 
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Poets  have  augmented  this  feeling  or  instinct,  sometimes 
by  drawing  from  the  real  source;  sometimes,  from  memory; 
sometimes,  from  books.  Here  as  elsewhere  they  have  sung 
badly  and  they  have  sung  well;  they  have  sung  softly  and 
they  have  sung  loudly;  they  have  sung  for  the  ignorant  and 
they  have  sung  for  the  wise.  The  critic  has  heard  the  song 
and  in  his  wisdom  has  called  it  feeling  for  Nature.  Had  he 
looked  deeper,  he  might  have  called  it  a  feeling  of  human 

nature, 

The  Universal  instinct  of  repose, 

The  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity. 

The  intensity  of  this  feeling  varies  with  the  preparation 
for  its  reception  and  with  the  opportunities  for  its  cultivation. 
It  is  memory  touching  the  pleasures  of  long  ago  that  makes  us 
love  the  old  swimming  hole  and  the  moss  covered  bucket,  that 
summons  us  from  palaces  to  "the  lowly  thatched  cottage." 
Yet  a  man  living  in  the  full  and  constant  possession  of  all 
the  blessings  which  the  country  can  bestow  may  live  happily 
and  not  value  his  real  wealth  and  the  cause  of  his  happiness. 
It  may  require  separation  to  make  him  value  his  rural 
surroundings.  The  feelings  of  Wordsworth's  old  farmer  of 
Tilsbury  Yale  who  went  to  live  in  London,  may  provoke  a 
smile,  but  they  touch  a  chord  of  sympathy: 

'Mid  coaches  and  chariots,  a  waggon  of  straw, 
Like  a  magnet,  the  heart  of  old  Adam  can  draw; 
With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  his  memory  will  teem, 
And  his  hearing  is  touched  with  the  sounds  of  a  dream. 

As  we  finish  reading  the  poem,  we  join  with  Wordsworth  in 
wishing  that  the  old  man's  grave 

.  .  .  wheresoever  it  he, 
Will  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 

The  whole  of  The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan  and  the  following 
lines  from  The  Brothers  express  the  same  theme: 

.  .  .  but  he  had  been  reared 
Among  the  mountains,  and  he  in  his  heart 
Was  half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas. 
Oft  in  the  piping  shrouds  had  Leonard  heard 
The  tones  of  waterfalls,  and  inland  sounds 
Of  caves  and  trees:  — 
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Even  with  the  organs  of  his  bodily  eye, 

Below  him,  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

Saw  mountains;  saw  the  forms  of  sheep  that  grazed 

On  verdant  hills  —  with  dwellings  among  trees, 

And  shepherds  clad  in  the  same  country  grey 

Which  he  himself  had  worn. 

Temporary  separation  after  previous  enjoyment  has  ever 
been  the  surest  means  of  arousing  a  slumbering  love  for  the 
country. 

In  every  literary  age  there  have  been  poets  who  have 
ventured  to  embody  in  their  poetry  something  of  their  feeling 
for  landscape.  Again  and  again  these  messages  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  and  the  poets  have  been  hailed  as  visionaries. 
It  has  been  well  said: 

"For  the  soul  to  apprehend  all  that  Nature  contains  of  meaning, 
there  must  be  present  not  only  the  eye  keenly  observing,  and  tenderly 
sensitive  to  natural  beauty,  but  behind  this  must  be  a  heart  feelingly 
alive  to  all  that  is  most  affecting  in  human  life,  sentiment,  and  destiny." 1 

What  is  true  of  the  writer  is  true  of  the  reader.  To  say 
that  a  writer  depicts  only  the  softer  side  of  nature,  that  he 
finds  delight  only  in  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  and  in  that 
which  appeals  to  the  sense  of  taste,  may  mean  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  writer  is  a  beginner  in  the  school  of  nature 
or  that  he  is  writing  for  beginners,  making  the  lesson  come 
within  their  comprehension.  Theocritus  wrote  of  landscape 
in  the  language  suited  to  the  beginner,  but  he  has  often 
proved  too  difficult  for  certain  of  his  readers.  Wordsworth 
wrote  for  the  simplest  of  his  time  and  for  the  wisest  of 
centuries  yet  to  come. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  classify  the  attitudes  taken 
by  poets  toward  landscape.  Though  their  authors  have 
usually  drawn  hard  and  fast  lines  for  classifying  nature  feeling 
in  poetry,  their  works  usually  show  a  number  of  classes 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  poets  considered.  Professor 
Veitch  in  his  work,2  The  Feeling  for  Nature  in  Scottish  Poetry, 
indicates  four  stages  of  the  feeling  for  nature:  first,  the  stage 
arising  from  agreeable  sensation,  the  reflex  of  .sense  energy; 


1  J.  C.  Shairp,  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature  p.  43. 

2  1.  pp.  11  ff. 
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secondly,  "a  feeling  of  liking  for  and  contentment  with  the 
beneficent  aspects  of  nature,  —  such  as  of  themselves  help 
to  satisfy  human  needs";  thirdly,  man's  feeling  of  interest  in 
tilled  land  and  in  his  victories  over  nature;  fourthly,  "that 
free,  pure  nature -feeling."  J.  C.  Shairp,  quoted  above,  has 
gone  into  the  matter  more  in  detail,1  giving  eight  methods  in 
use  by  poets  in  their  treatment  of  nature.  His  classification 
is  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  necessarily  incomplete.  It  is 
briefly  as  follows:  first,  "the  expression  of  that  simple, 
spontaneous,  unreflecting  pleasure  which  all  unsophisticated 
beings  feel  in  free  open-air  life";  secondly,  the  method  "of 
using  Nature  as  a  background  or  setting  to  human  action  or 
emotion";  thirdly,  "the  way  of  regarding  Nature  through  the 
light  of  the  human  and  especially  the  historic  events  which 
it  has  witnessed";  fourthly,  the  way  in  which  "the  heart, 
under  the  stress  of  some  strong  emotion,  colors  all  Nature  with 
its  own  hues,  sees  all  things  in  sympathy  with  its  own  mood"; 
fifthly,  the  method  which  deals  with  the  "Inhuman  and  In- 
finite side  of  Nature,"  that  which  pays  man  "no  homage  and 
yields  him  no  sympathy";  sixthly,  purely  descriptive  treatment 
of  nature  in  which  man  is  quite  subordinate;  seventhly,  the 
method  which  displays  the  "interpretative  power  of  poetry," 
the  ability  to  catch  and  bring  home  the  inner  life  of  things; 
and,  finally,  the  "highest  way  in  which  Nature  ministers  to 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  man"  by  becoming  "to  him  a  symbol 
translucent  with  the  light  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world." 
The  last  of  these  eight  methods,  like  the  last  of  Banquo's 
ghostly  descendants,  bears  a  glass  which  shows  to  Mr.  Shairp 
many  more.  "The  ways  I  have  noted,"  he  continues,  "are 
far  from  exhausting  all  the  possible  or  even  actual  modes  in 
which  poets  deal  with  Nature,  or,  in  other  words,  in  which 
Nature  lends  itself  to  the  poet's  service." 

But  what  part  of  this  great  universal  feeling  and  instinct 
is  to  be  reserved  for  pastoral  literature?  The  reader  may 
imagine  that  plans  are  being  formed  to  give  to  pastoral 
literature  absolute  possession  of  the  feeling  for  nature  in  all 
of  its  phases.  Such  a  plan  would,  indeed,  be  bold,  and  would 


1  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature  pp.  105  ff. 
Brought  on,  Theocritean  element. 
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need  a  brave  defender.  I  find  it  easier,  however,  to  give 
pastoral  literature  this  absolute  possession  of  the  field  than 
to  draw  a  line  which  shall  accurately  determine  just  how 
much  of  the  feeling  for  nature  is  pastoral.  This  literature 
sounds  a  call  of  the  country,  a  call  of  many  alluring  notes, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  feeling  for  nature,  sometimes 
low  and  sweet,  sometimes  loud  and  persuasive,  varying  with 
the  skill  of  the  poet  and  his  ability  to  adapt  the  call  to  the 
understanding  of  his  readers.  Pastoral  literature  is  entitled 
to  as  much  of  the  feeling  for  nature  as  will  enhance  its  power 
to  discharge  its  function,  be  that  portion  small  or  great. 

The  attitude  of  commentators  toward  the  feeling  for 
nature  manifest  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus  may  be  well  stated 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Veitch. 

"In  Theocritus,  in  whom  the  Greek  feeling  for  nature  reached  its 
highest  point  of  close  and  loving  observation,  we  do  not  go  beyond  the 
softer  side.  We  have  meadow,  grove,  and  stream,  —  the  galium  and 
other  flowers  and  herbs,  —  sunshine  and  shade,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
the  shepherd's  life  faithfully  noted,  with  a  lingering  affection  for  pure 
and  simple  nature.  But  the  sense  of  grandeur,  of  mountain  height,  of  the 
irregular  or  picturesque,  is  awanting.  It  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  pastoral."1 

In  addition  to  the  general  attitude  assumed,  we  find  also  in 
this  statement  a  distinct  view  of  what  shall  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  pastoral,  formed,  doubtless,  from  the  material  found 
in  so-called  or  true  pastoral  literature.  But  the  function  of 
pastoral  literature  must  determine  its  material.  If  the  country 
and  people  described  by  Theocritus  can  alone  serve  as  pastoral 
material,  let  us  dismiss  the  whole  subject  of  pastoral,  and 
speak  instead  of  fascination  for  Sicilian  landscape  and  shep- 
herds. But  if  the  function  of  pastoral  literature  is  to  kindle 
the  desire  of  man 

To  have  one  Enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 

In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard; 

Which  malice  may  not  enter;  where  the  traces 

Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown; 

Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 

With  resignation;  and  no  jarring  tone 


1  The  Feeling  for  Nature  in  Scottish  Poetry  1.  p.  89. 
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Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude  — 1 


a  place  where,  amid  the  beauties  of  landscape,  the  soul 
may  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose;  if  the  function  of  pastoral 
is  to  sharpen  the  regret  for  a  paradise  lost,  increase  the  longing 
for  a  paradise  to  be  regained  and  the  sighing  for  the  advent 
of  a  golden  age,  then  pastoral  literature  deals  with  humanity 
and  with  desires  that  differ  as  widely  as  human  nature.  As 
man  pictures  Deity  in  his  own  image,  the  highest  type 
of  life  which  he  knows,  so  he  makes  his  heaven  out  of  the 
best  of  earth,  which,  after  all,  is  God's  part  in  it  and  not 
man's. 

The  new  Jerusalem  of  Eevelations  is  not  complete  without 
the  assurance,  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain."  Having  thus 
refined  the  city  as  the  destination  of  the  soul,  the  apostle 
then  makes  a  splendid  attempt  to  satisfy  the  deepest  longing, 
the  most  vivid  imagination,  by  the  lavish  use  of  the  precious 
gems  of  earth. 

"And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper:  and  the  city  was 
pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass.  And  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  The  first  foun- 
dation was  jasper;  the  second,  sapphire;  the  third,  a  chalcedony;  the  fourth, 
an  emerald;  the  fifth,  sardonyx;  the  sixth,  sardius;  the  seventh,  chrys- 
olyte;  the  eighth,  beryl;  the  ninth,  a  topaz;  the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus; 
the  eleventh,  a  jacinth;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst.  And  the  twelve  gates 
were  twelve  pearls;  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl:  and  the  street 
of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass." 

The  apostle  has  done  his  best  with  precious  stones;  he  has 
exhausted  the  list  and  returned  to  gold  and  glass  with 
which  he  began.  But  still  he  is  not  satisfied.  More  is  to 
be  done. 

"And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie:  but  they  which 
are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 

But  was  the  apostle  satisfied  and  are  we  satisfied  with  this 
splendid  blazonry  of  countless  jewels  so  bright  that  the  light 

1  Excursion  6.  638—645. 
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of  the  sun  is  not  needed?  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  does  the 
soul  sink  quietly  and  peacefully  into  eternal  rest?  There  may 
be  those  who  think  it  would.  The  apostle  evidently  thought 
it  would  not.  No  parched  and  weary  traveler  on  the  sands 
of  the  desert  ever  came  with  greater  thirst  or  keener 
pleasure  to  the  shade  and  sparkling  cool  water  of  an  oasis, 
than  that  with  which  the  average  reader  greets  the  words 
that  follow  in  the  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 

"And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of 
the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month: 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

The  apostle  is  satisfied;  the  blaze,  the  glare  is  gone;  the 
spirit  of  the  pastoral  has  breathed  upon  him  and  left  him  in 
peace. 

So  much  for  the  general  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry  in  its 
relation  to  the  feeling  for  nature.  Let  us  return  now  to  a 
more  minute  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  Theocritus  and 
Wordsworth  toward  the  external  world  of  nature.  It  is  true 
that  Theocritus  did  love  what  has  been  called  the  softer  side 
of  landscape.  The  following  passages  are  characteristic  of 
his  attitude: 

"Sweet,  meseems,  is  the  whispering  sound  of  yonder  pine  tree, 
goatherd,  that  murmureth  by  the  wells  of  water;  and  sweet  are  thy 
pipings."  1.  1 — 3. 

"Here  be  oak  trees,  and  here  the  galingale,  and  sweetly  here  1mm 
the  bees  about  the  hives.  There  are  two  wells  of  chill  water,  and  on  the 
tree  the  birds  are  warbling,  and  the  shadow  is  beyond  compare  with  that 
where  thou  liest,  and  from  on  high  the  pine  tree  pelts  us  with  her  cones." 
5.  45—49. 

See  also  22.  37 — 43.  These  passages,  resplendent  in  Sicilian 
sunlight  and  quiet  beauty,  with  their  green  trees,  their  flowers, 
their  singing  birds,  and  ever  present  cool  waters,  are  numerous 
in  the  idyls  of  Theocritus.  The  reader  is  to  be  pitied  that 
does  not  find  deep  delight  in  them.  But  are  these  scenes  a 
complete  representation  of  the  attitude  of  Theocritus  toward 
the  external  world?  Is  there  nothing  in  Theocritus  of  the 
hard,  stern,  forbidding,  and  awe  inspiring?  If  not,  then  he 
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is  an  idealist  in  pastoral  poetry,  polishing  the  landscape  to 
make  it  perfect,  beginning  that  practice  which  later  made 
pastoral  poetry  absurd  by  carrying  it  too  far  from  the  realm 
of  reality.  A  little  examination  will  convince  us  that  extreme 
idealization  does  not  exist  in  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  nothing 
that  removes  them  to  any  great  extent  from  the  real.  Even 
in  the  pictures  on  the  cup  in  the  first  idyl,  where  we  might 
expect  to  find  ideality  carried  to  the  extreme,  elements  of 
harshness  appear  —  an  old  toiling  fisherman,  a  rugged 
rock,  young  foxes  working  harm  for  the  boy  watching  the 
vineyard. 

We  cannot  expect  that  mountains  will  play  as  important 
a  part  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus  as  in  those  of  Wordsworth. 
Theocritus  did  not  live  as  near  to  them  as  did  Wordsworth. 
The  feelings  which  mountains  arouse  are  deeper  and  more 
difficult  to  remember  and  describe  at  a  distance  than  those 
stirred  by  the  more  simple  appearances  of  landscape  which 
Theocritus  loved  to  describe.  Had  Wordsworth  spent  his  days 
in  London,  mountains  and  hills  would  probably  not  occupy 
such  a  large  place  as  they  do  in  his  poems.  But  references 
to  mountains  are  by  no  means  absent  from  the  poems  of  Theo- 
critus; in  fact,  they  are  not  absent  from  any  considerable 
number  of  his  poems.  Note  the  following  allusions,  taken  in 
brief  from  several  idyls:  "Thyrsis  of  Etna  am  I";  "the  dells 
of  Pindus";  "the  watch-tower  of  Etna";  came  Hermes  first 
from  the  hill";  "ye  wolves,  ye  jackals,  and  ye  bears  in  the 
mountain  cave,  farewell";  "OPan,  Pan!  whether  thou  art  on 
the  high  hills  of  Lycaeus,  or  rangest  mighty  Maenalus";  "as 
beautiful  Daphnis  was  following  his  kine,  and  Menalcas 
shepherding  his  flock,  they  met  as  men  tell,  on  the  long  ranges 
of  hills";  "Etna,  mother  mine,  I  too  dwell  in  a  beautiful  cavern 
in  the  chamber  of  the  rock";  "there  is  chill  water,  that  for 
me  deep-wooded  Etna  sends  down  from  the  white  snow,  a 
draught  divine";  "now  at  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  when  the 
upland  fields  begin  to  pasture  the  young  lambs,  and  when 
spring  is  already  in  the  wane";  etc.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
passages  sprinkled  through  the  idyls,  in  which  the  mountains 
are  mentioned.  We  note  a  feeling  both  of  love  and  admiration. 
Who  can  say  how  much  appreciation  for  Etna  is  wrapped  up 
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in  the  Polyphemus  myth?  Some  believe  that  Polyphemus 
was  no  other  than  the  great  fiery-eyed  volcano  itself,  and 
that  he  therefore  actually  threw  great  mountains  of  rock  at 
the  insolent  Odysseus.  These  rocks,  jutting  out  of  the  sea 
just  off  the  coast,  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist.  I  am 
loath  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  eleventh  idyl  by  urging  this 
interpretation,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  in  treating  the 
subject  of  a  feeling  for  nature  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 
that  much  pure  feeling  of  this  kind  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  Greek  religion.  Adonis,  Pan,  Selene,  En- 
dymion,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  other  deities  must  all  be  con- 
sidered in  a  complete  survey  of  the  Greek  feeling  for  nature. 
J.  A.  Symonds  has  well  expressed  this  thought  in  his  essay, 
Landscape. 

"  When  they  [the  Greeks]  gazed  upon  sky,  earth,  and  sea,  the  image 
of  an  idealized  man  or  woman  intervened  between  their  imaginative 
reason  and  the  natural  object.  The  mystery  of  the  woods  and  wilds  was 
Pan.  Fauns  and  Hamadryads  started  from  the  leafy  shade  of  forest  trees. 
Tritons  blew  blasts  upon  their  conch -shells,  careering  on  the  crests  of 
stormy  billows.  Nereids  swam  up  from  azure  deeps  to  glide  across  the 
surface  of  calm  ocean.  Naiads  shrank  from  sight  among  fern -tufted 
fountains.  The  evening  star  lured  shepherds  to  their  love,  leaning  in 
twilight  from  the  ridge  of  (Eta.  The  dawn,  a  rosy -fingered  damsel,  left 
the  couch  of  gray  and  shadowy  Tithonus.  The  sun-god  stopped  his  steeds 
in  mid-career  at  Hera's  word,  or  lent  his  flaming  chariot  to  mortals  for 
their  ruin.  The  maiden  moon  bent  down  at  night  to  kiss  her  sweetheart 
in  the  solitude  of  Latmos." 

If  all  this  be  true,  who  can  measure  the  Greek  feeling  for 
nature?  In  this  light  what  deep  and  reverent  feeling  for  the 
external  world  and  its  forces  may  not  Theocritus  have  in 
passages  like  the  following: 

"Nay,  shepherd,  it  may  not  be;  we  may  not  pipe  in  the  noontide. 
'Tis  Pan  we  dread,  who  truly  at  this  hour  rests  weary  from  the  chase." 
"When  the  horses  of  the  sun  were  climbing  the  sky,  bearing  Dawn 
of  the  rosy  arms  from  the  ocean  stream." 

"Farewell,  Selene  bright  and  fair,  farewell  ye  other  stars,  that  follow 
the  wheels  of  quiet  Night." 

"And  I  will  set  a  great  bowl  of  white  milk  for  the  nymphs,  and 
another  will  I  offer  of  sweet  olive  oil." 

"Cypris  was  wild  with  love  for  a  herdsman,  and  drove  afield  in  the 
mountains  of  Phrygia;  ay,  and  Adonis  himself,  —  in  the  oakwood  she 
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kissed,  in  the  oakwood  she  bewailed  him.  And  what  was  Endymion?  was 
he  not  a  neatherd?  whom  nevertheless  as  he  watched  his  herds  Selene 
saw  and  loved,  and  from  Olympus  descending  she  came  to  the  Latmian 


"Then  fear  took  hold  of  me,  lest  he  might  be  some  fish  beloved  of 
Poseidon,  or  perchance  some  jewel  of  the  sea-grey  Amphitrite." 

Theocritus  has  also  shown  that  he  could  describe  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  weak,  the  fury  of  a  storm  at  sea: 

"The  winds  raise  huge  billows  about  their  stern,  yea,  or  from  the 
prow,  or  even  as  each  wind  wills,  and  cast  them  into  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
and  shatter  both  bulwarks,  while  with  the  sail  hangs  all  the  gear  con- 
fused and  broken,  and  the  storm-rain  falls  from  heaven  as  night  creeps 
on,  and  the  wide  sea  rings,  being  lashed  by  the  gusts,  and  by  showers  of 
iron  hail."  22. 10-16. 

With  equal  skill  could  the  poet  calm  the  storm: 

". .  .  and  instantly  the  winds  are  still,  and  there  is  an  oily  calm 
along  the  sea,  and  the  clouds  flee  apart,  this  way  and  that,  also  the  Sears 
appear,  and  in  the  midst,  dimly  seen,  the  Asses'  manger,  declaring  that 
all  is  smooth  for  sailing."  22. 19—22. 

Then  again  we  must  not  overlook  that  famous  simile  in  Idyl  25 
drawn  from  the  clouds: 

"Next  thereafter  the  kine  approaching,  ten  thousand  upon  ten  thou- 
sand, showed  for  multitude  even  like  the  watery  clouds  that  roll  forward 
in  heaven  under  the  stress  of  the  South  Wind,  or  the  Thracian  North 
(and  countless  are  they,  and  ceaseless  in  their  airy  passage,  for  the  wind's 
might  rolls  up  the  rear  as  numerous  as  the  van,  and  hosts  upon  hosts 
again  are  moving  in  infinite  array),  even  so  many  did  herds  upon  herds 
of  kine  move  ever  forwards."  25.  88 — 95. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  find  in  the  poems 
of  Theocritus  each  of  the  eight  methods  of  treating  in  poetry 
the  feeling  for  nature  mentioned  above  from  Mr.  Shairp's  work. 
The  pathetic  fallacy  is  present  in  passages  like  the  following: 
"For  him  the  jackals,  for  him  the  wolves  did  cry;  for  him 
did  even  the  lion  out  of  the  forest  lament."  "  And  there  oaks 
grew  loftier  than  common,  wheresoever  Milon's  feet  walk 
wandering;  ah,  if  he  depart,  then  withered  and  lean  is  the 
shepherd,  and  lean  the  pastures."  There  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Theocritus  spontaneous,  unreflecting  pleasure  in  the  open  air. 
At  times  he  uses  nature  most  effectively  as  a  setting;  again 
he  views  nature  in  the  light  of  historic  events;  for  example, 
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"  Ye  nymphs  of  Castaly  that  hold  the  steep  of  Parnassus,  say, 
was  it  ever  a  bowl  like  this  that  old  Chiron  set  before 
Heracles  in  the  rocky  cave  of  Pholus?"  By  a  single  stroke 
Theocritus  was  able  to  flash  the  very  nature  of  objects  upon 
the  mind  of  his  readers  so  that  they  can  never  forget  them;  he 
could  see  at  a  glance  the  very  essence  of  an  object;  for 
example,  in  such  expressions  as:  "the  shaggy  bees,"  "the  blunt- 
faced  bees,"  Galatea  "light  as  dry  thistle  —  down  in  the  scorch- 
ing summer  weather,"  "the  girl  that  looks  the  spring."  What 
Theocritus  does  in  such  little  phrases,  he  does  in  a  combination 
of  phrases,  making  a  little  larger  picture,  only  to  combine  it 
with  others  of  its  kind  to  form  the  idyl.  The  idyls  he  com- 
bines in  turn  to  form  a  still  larger  picture.  Whether  we  see 
his  poems  phrase  by  phrase,  sentence  by  sentence,  or  idyl  by 
idyl,  we  see  a  picture  that  clings  to  the  memoiy.  Each  little 
detail  stands  out  with  the  clearness  of  reality. 

Not  all  of  the  passages  quoted  in  the  discussion  above 
are  from  the  poems  usually  regarded  as  strictly  pastoral. 
Theocritus  did  not  seek  in  all  of  his  poems  to  depict  a  soft 
quiet  scene  which  allures  us  with  its  idyllic  beauty;  but  where 
he  did  so  wish,  the  landscape  described  is  suited  to  the  theme. 
To  attempt  to  give  the  attitude  of  Theocritus  toward  land- 
scape by  saying  that  he  delighted  only  in  the  softer  side  is 
evidently  insufficient.  Varied  occasions  taught  him  variety.  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  placing  him  on  a  par  with  Words- 
worth in  this  matter,  asserting  that  he  displayed  the  same 
variety  and  depth  of  feeling  for  nature.  Far  from  it;  I  would 
simply  claim  for  Theocritus  a  feeling  more  deep  and  varied 
than  has  usually  been  accorded  him,  a  feeling  always  harmoni- 
ously suited  to  the  theme  under  treatment. 

Wordsworth's  treatment  of  landscape  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  Palgrave  remarked:  "We  are  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  more  than  Claude,  —  the  absolute  Master  of 
Landscape  in  Poetry."  In  Wordsworth  we  have  a  writer  who 
knew  more  about  landscape  than  all  of  his  predecessors  and 
more  than  the  majority  of  his  readers  for  generations  to  come. 
In  his  poems  are  to  be  found  all  of  Mr.  Shairp's  eight  methods, 
and  more. 

We  hear  Wordsworth  say: 
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To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears; 

or  address  the  daisy  thus: 

Sweet  silent  creature! 
That  hreath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 
Of  thy  meek  nature! 

From  this  simple  tender  love  for  the  humble  flower  we  may 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  find  in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth 
JL  sublime  religiousinspiration  aroused  by  landscape,  an  in- 
spiration not  surpassed  fey  the  Psalmist  when  he  exclaimed: 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament 
sheweth  his  handiwork." 

He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

To  heaven:  —  "How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky; 

And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixed 

At  thy  command,  how  awful!    Shall  the  Soul, 

Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 

Even  less  than  these!  —  Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 

Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice: 

My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 

Cannot  forget  thee  here;  where  thou  hast  built, 

For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness!" 

Excursion  4.  33 — 42. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  collect  and  classify  passages 
illustrating  each  possible  kind  of  treatment  of  landscape  in 
Wordsworth's  poems.  This  has  been  attempted  by  others, 
though  never  with  complete  success.  Such  classifications 
undoubtedly  have  their  value,  but  usually  break  down  when 
specifically  applied  and  tested.  We  are  here  more  interested 
in  establishing  some  relation  between  Wordsworth  and  Theo- 
critus as  pastoral  poets. 

As  already  noted  Theocritus  loved  the  soft  and  mild  side 
of  nature  —  murmuring  waterfalls,  cool  streams,  rich  meadows, 
shady  groves,  sparkling  fountains,  humming  bees,  twittering 
birds,  the  scent  of  opulent  summer  and  of  fruit  time.  These 
are  the  elements  in  landscape  he  used  most,  though  touching 
many  others,  and  these  are  the  elements  which,  with  their  com- 
bined effect,  he  stamped  upon  pastoral  poetry.  That  Words- 
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worth's  feelings  were  deeper,  we  all  know  —  better,  perhaps, 
than  we  know  how  much  he  also  loved  the  side  of  landscape 
emphasized  by  Theocritus.  The  following  passages  will  in- 
dicate something  of  Wordsworth's  attitude  for  the  softer 
element  in  landscape: 

How  fair  its  lawn  and  silvery  woods  appear! 
How  sweet  its  streamlet  murmurs  in  mine  ear! 

Ev.  Wk.  (1793)  417—418. 

—  Thy  fragrant  gales  and  lute-resounding  streams, 
Breathe  o'er  the  failing  soul  voluptuous  dreams. 

Desc.  Sk.  (1793)  156—157. 

Five  streams  of  ice  amid  her  cots  descend, 

And  with  wild  flowers  and  blooming  orchards  blend, 

A  scene  more  fair  than  what  the  Grecian  feigns 

Of  purple  lights  and  even  vernal  plains. 

Here  lawns  and  shades  by  breezy  rivulets  fann'd, 

Here  all  the  Seasons  revel  hand  in  hand. 

Desc.  Sk.  (1793)  682—687. 

Oh  there  is  blessing  in  this  gentle  breeze, 
A  visitant  that  while  it  fans  my  cheek 
Doth  seem  half-conscious  of  the  joy  it  brings 
From  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure  sky. 
Whate'er  its  mission,  the  soft  breeze  can  come 
To  none  more  grateful  than  to  me;  escaped 
From  the  vast  city,  where  I  long  had  pined 
A  discontented  sojourner:  now  free, 
Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  I  will. 
What  dwelling  shall  receive  me?    in  what  vale 
Shall  be  my  harbour?  underneath  what  grove 
Shall  I  take  up  my  home?    and  what  clear  stream 
Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into  rest? 

Prelude  1.  1—13. 

Compare  also  such  passages  as  The  Excursion  1.  6 — 17,  The 
Green  Linnet  1 — 8.  Descriptions  of  this  nature  can  easily  be 
multiplied  from  Wordsworth's  poems  and  prose  works.  This 
is  the  kind  of  description  of  landscape  that  has  figured  most 
prominently  in  pastoral  poetry.  Quietness,  tranquillity,  and 
absolute  freedom  from  all  jarring  elements,  cares,  troubles,  and 
sorrows  constitute  the  state  in  which  the  soul  is  best  able 
to  grow. 

And  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
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Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 

Were  all  to-ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

Milton,  Comus  375—380. 

"  All  noble  passions,"  said  Rousseau,  "  are  formed  in  solitude." 
Of  this  great  truth  Wordsworth  was  fully  conscious,  and 
again  and  again  not  only  gave  it  utterance,  but  he  made  it 
as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  practice  of  his  life. 
He  keenly  felt  the  "instinct  for  repose,"  the  "longing  for  con- 
firmed tranquillity,"  the  desire  for  a  place  where  "detraction 
is  not  heard,"  and  no  jarring  tone  intrudes." 

"Poetry,"  said  he,  "takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity.  ...  It  is  not  enough  for  a  poet  to  possess  power  of  mind, 
he  must  also  have  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  this  can  only  be  gained 
by  time  and  tranquil  leisure.  No  great  poem  has  been  written  by  a  young 
man,  or  by  an  unhappy  one."1 

Wordsworth  found  it  necessary  to  remove  from  Grasmere  be- 
cause the  constant  reminders  of  the  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
his  children,  retarded  his  "progress  towards  that  tranquillity 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at."2  This  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  absolute  peace  with  the  world,  we  find  to  be  not  only  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  but  something 
more  in  Wordsworth.  With  him  it  is  the  condition  of  mind 
and  requisite  surroundings  for  poetic  activity.  Thus  the 
pastoral  spirit  would  seem  important,  generally  speaking,  if 
not  essential  to  all  true  poetic  activity.  This  fact  may  explain 
the  wide  and  lasting  favor  which  pastoral  poetry  has  enjoyed 
among  poets,  especially  in  their  early  works. 

The  ardent  desire  for  tranquillity,  which  Wordsworth 
often  expressed,  was  largely  gratified  in  his  own  life  and 
surroundings.  Of  Alfoxden  his  sister  Dorothy  wrote: 

"  Wherever  we  turn  we  have  woods,  smooth  downs,  and  valleys  with 
small  brooks  running  down  them  through  green  meadows,  hardly  ever 
intersected  with  hedgerows,  but  scattered  over  with  trees." 

Lettet-s  1.  111. 

Grasmere  she  described  as  "one  small  green  retired  woody 


1  Wm.  Knight,  Life  of  William  Wordsworth  2.  328. 
s  Memoirs  2.  2. 
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valley."1  "Oh!  my  dear  friend,  what  a  beautiful  spot  this  is! 
the  greenest  in  all  the  earth,  the  softest  green  covers  the 
mountains  even  to  the  very  top."2  Later  when  there  was 
some  prospect  that  Dorothy  and  her  brother  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  Grasmere,  she  spoke  of  the  place  as  "sweeter  than 
paradise  itself."  The  poet  Gray  pronounced  Grasmere  "one 
of  the  sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imitate." 
For  Wordsworth's  own  attitude  toward  Grasmere  The  Recluse 
should  be  read  entire.  The  following  lines  are  filled  with 
the  pastoral  spirit: 

What  want  we?    have  we  not  perpetual  streams, 

Warm  woods,  and  sunny  hills,  and  fresh  green  fields, 

And  mountains  not  less  green,  and  flocks,  and  herds, 

And  thickets  full  of  songsters,  and  the  voice 

Of  lordly  hirds,  an  unexpected  sound 

Heard  now  and  then  from  morn  till  latest  eve, 

Admonishing  the  man  who  walks  below 

Of  solitude,  and  silence  in  the  sky? 

These  have  we,  and  a  thousand  nooks  of  earth 

Have  also  these,  but  no  where  else  is  found, 

No  where  (or  is  it  fancy?)  can  be  found 

The  one  sensation  that  is  here;  'tis  here, 

Here  as  it  found  its  way  into  my  heart 

In  childhood,  here  as  it  abides  by  day, 

By  night,  here  only;  or  in  chosen  minds 

That  take  it  with  them  hence,  where  'er  they  go. 

'Tis,  but  I  cannot  name  it,  'tis  the  sense 

Of  majesty,  and  beauty,  and  repose, 

A  blended  holiness  of  earth  and  sky, 

Something  that  makes  this  individual  Spot, 

This  small  abiding-place  of  many  men, 

A  termination,  and  a  last  retreat, 

A  centre,  come  from  wheresoe'er  you  will, 

A  whole  without  dependence  or  defect, 

Made  for  itself;  and  happy  in  itself, 

Perfect  Contentment,  Unity  entire.  Recluse  126 — 151. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  Shairp,  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
the  "sweet  paradise  of  Grasmere"  and  laments  the  loss  of  its 
"simplicity  and  seclusion."3  He  did  not,  however,  for  a 
moment  confuse  his  home  with  an  imaginary  Arcadia,  coloring 
it  in  his  enthusiasm  with  unreality. 

1  Letters  1.  124.  2  Ibid.  1.  145—146.  8  Ibid.  1.  181. 
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Dismissing,  therefore,  all  Arcadian  dreams, 

All  golden  fancies  of  the  golden  age, 

The  bright  array  of  shadowy  thoughts  from  times 

That  were  before  all  time,  or  is  to  be 

Ere  time  expire,  the  pageantry  that  stirs 

And  will  be  stirring  when  our  eyes  are  fixed 

On  lovely  objects,  and  we  wish  to  part 

With  all  remembrance  of  a  jarring  world, 

—  Take  we  at  once  this  one  sufficient  hope, 

What  need  of  more?    that  we  shall  neither  droop, 

Nor  pine  for  want  of  pleasure  in  the  life 

Scattered  about  us,  nor  through  dearth  of  aught 

That  keeps  in  health  the  insatiable  mind.         Eecluse  625—637. 

Wordsworth's  rural  paradise.  s_  were  real ,  but  paradises 
nevertheless.  His  letters  to  the  Beaumonts,  especially  one, 
written  to  Lady  Beaumont  (Letters  1.  271)  while  he  was 
planning'  the  famous  winter  gardens  at  Colerton,  give  us  a 
good  idea  of  his  exact  knowledge  of  rural  beauty  and  of  the 
scientific  methods  which  he  employed  to  secure  it.  Those 
gardens  long  remained  as  an  impressive  proof  of  the  poet's 
fine  sense  of  propriety  in  landscape.  He  insisted  that  the 
works  of  man,  when  properly  constructed  in  regard  to  beauty, 
should  harmonize  in  color  and  outline  with  the  landscape  in 
which  they  are  placed  and  of  which  they  are  to  become  a 
part;  that  they  should  not  by  flashy  colors  and  undue  prom- 
inence mar  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Wordsworth's  descriptions  of  all  his  rural  homes  breathe 
the  pastoral  spirit. 

Underneath  that  pomp 
Celestial,  lay  unseen  the  pastoral  vales 
Among  whose  happy  fields  I  had  grown  up 
From  childhood.  Prelude  10.  523—526. 

After  describing  at  length  "  that  famed  paradise  of  ten  thousand 
trees,"  and  "Gehol's  matchless  gardens,"1  he  exclaims: 

But  lovelier  far  than  this,  the  paradise 
Where  I  was  reared. 

Wordsworth  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  Rydal  Mount 
as  "  our  Arcadia,"  flattering  not  his  little  mountain  home  with 


1  Prelude  8.  77  ff. 
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its  quiet  and  matchless  beauty,  but  rather  the  usual  conception 
of  Arcadia. 

The  last  lines  of  Thomson's  Ode  on  Solitude  were  favorites 
with  Wordsworth  and  express  well  the  poet's  attitude  toward 
the  seclusion  which  he  expected  landscape  to  give  him: 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell, 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell! 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill, 
When  meditation  has  her  fill, 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  rise, 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  me  in  the  woods  again. 

And  yet  we  must  not  conclude  that  Wordsworth  selfishly 
retired  to  this  rural  peace,  to  his  pastoral  home,  and  left  the 
world  to'  take  care  of  itself,  for  such  was  not  the  case.  "I 
did  not  mean  to  recommend  absolute  solitude  and  seclusion 
from  the  world  as  an  advantage  to  him  or  anybody  else."1 
We  find  the  same  idea,  but  better  stated  in  The  Excursion 
5.  49—59. 

Wordsworth  not  only  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  but  he  lived 
it;  the  tender  ties  of  his  home  life,  the  beauty  of  his  gardens 
and  grounds,  all  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  his  poetry. 
His  was  not  a  city-pent  life,  sighing  for  freedom,  nor  are  his 
landscapes  imaginary  creations  of  such  a  life.  He  experienced 
day  by  day  the  sweetness  of  a  pure  life  away  from  the 
maddening  throng  and  he  has  helped  many  a  reader  to  realize 
more  fully  the  true  greatness  of  such  a  life.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  well  said  of  Wordsworth's  poems:  "From  them  I 
seemed  to  learn  what  would  be  the  perennial  sources  of 
happiness,  when  all  great  evils  of  life  shall  have  been 
removed."2  Wordsworth's  poems  appealed  powerfully  to  Mill's 
"pleasurable  susceptibilities,  the  love  of  rural  objects  and 
natural  scenery." 

In  the  lines  quoted  above,  the  author  has  stated  something 
of  the  function  of  pastoral  poetry;  but  to  arouse  a  "love  of 
rural  objects  and  natural  scenery"  is  not  sufficient  for  the 


1  Letters  1.  170. 
8  Autobiography, 
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true  landscape  artist.  "Wordsworth,"  continues  Mill,  "would 
never  have  had  any  great  effect  on  me,  if  he  had  merely 
placed  before  me  beautiful  pictures  of  natural  scenery  .  .  . 
What  made  Wordsworth's  poems  medicines  for  my  state  of 
mind,  was  what  they  expressed,  not  mere  outward  beauty, 
but  states  of  feeling."  Wordsworth  taught  him  the  common 
feelings  and  the  common  destiny  of  human  beings.  This  is 
a  case  in  which  pastoral  poetry  performed  its  true  function, 
placing  man  in  proper  relation  to  his  birthright,  and  making 
the  account  of  that  relation  pleasurable  to  the  reader,  who 
consciously  or  unconsciously  desires  its  realization. 

The  influence  which  landscape  had  on  Wordsworth  himself 
is  reflected  in  his  characters.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Wilson 
he  remarks: 

"Now  it  is  manifest  that  no  human  being  can  be  so  besotted  and 
debased  by  oppression,  penury,  or  any  other  evil  which  uiihumauizes  man, 
as  to  be  utterly  insensible  to  the  colours,  forms,  or  smell  of  flowers,  the 
[voices]  and  motions  of  birds  and  beasts,  the  appearances  of  the  sky  and 
heavenly  bodies,  the  general  warmth  of  a  fine  day,  the  terror  and  uncom- 
fortableness  of  a  storm,  etc." 

Peter  Bell,  however,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  exception, 
for  though  his  life  was  spent  among  the  vales  and  streams 
and  in  the  wood  and  hollow  dells, 

. . .  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 


The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 

Into  his  heart;  he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky! 

But   yet   not  even  Peter  Bell  was  uninfluenced  by  nature, 
though  that  influence  had  not  been  the  most  desirable. 

Though  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather, 
And  tender  sounds,  yet  you  might  see 
At  once  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors; 
In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien 
A  savage  character  was  seen 
Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moors. 
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To  all  the  unshaped  half-human  thoughts 

Which  solitary  Nature  feeds 

'Mid  summer  storms  or  winter's  ice, 

Had  Peter  joined  whatever  vice 

The  cruel  city  breeds.  Peter  Bell  286—300. 

It  is  evident  that  Peter  Bell  did  not  yield  to  the  softer 
influences  of  nature  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  training  and 
because  he  had  come  under  the  influence  of  city  vice.  Like 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  he  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  world 
of  nature  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  becomes  the  problem 
of  the  poem  to  right  him,  a  problem  that  is  solved  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  by  intense  mental  suffering  which 
breaks  up  the  stone  in  his  heart  and  gives  the  tender  emotions 
a  chance.  When  these  emotions  are  dead  to  humanity  they 
are  dead  also  to  the  beauties  of  landscape. 

A  more  commendable  influence  of  landscape  is  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  old  shepherd  Michael.  Here  we  have 
nobility  and  depth  of  character,  a  man  whose  mind  was  keen, 
behind  whom  the  author  was  willing  to  stand,  in  whose 
deeds  he  put  his  warmest  approval,  and  through  whom  he 
would  teach  some  of  the  noblest  lessons  of  right  living  and 
the  proper  development  of  the  most  sacred  human  affections. 
This  busy  sincere  life  was  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
therefore  in  harmony  with  his  works. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 

That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 

Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd's  thoughts. 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 

The  common  air;  hills  which  with  vigorous  step 

He  had  so  often  climbed;  which  had  impressed 

So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved, 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 

The  certainty  of  honourable  gain; 

Those  fields,  those  hills  —  what  could  they  less?  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself.        Michael  62 — 77. 

In  this  account  of  Michael's  appreciation  of  landscape,  that 
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"pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love,"  it  will  be  noted  that  his 
feeling  grows  out  of  associations;  he  loves  the  hills  and  green 
valleys,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  recollections  they 
bring  of  other  days,  for  memories  that  he  cherishes.  With  this 
wholesome  life  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Michael, 
contrast  the  development  and  state  of  that  rustic  boy  described 
by  the  Solitary  in  The  Excursion  8.  402 — 433: 

Stiff  are  his  joints; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving-  churl,  his  legs  appear, 
Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 
The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow! 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes  —  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare  — 
Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange  — 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant -conning  of  the  Christ -cross -row, 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last. 
-  What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand, 
What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze, 
Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice? 
This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 
Of  modern  ingenuity;  no  town 
Kor  crowded  city  can  be  taxed  with  aught 
Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law, 
To  which  (and  who  can  tell  where  or  how  soon?) 
He  may  be  roused.    This  Boy  the  fields  produce: 
His  spade  and  hoe,  mattock  and  glittering  scythe, 
The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 
In  air  high  -  towering  with  a  boorish  pomp, 
The  sceptre  of  his  sway;  his  country's  name, 
Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools  - 
What  have  they  done  for  him?    And,  let  me  ask, 
For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  he? 
In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here? 

"  This  Boy  the  fields  produce "  when  they  are  not  aided  by  a 
keen  mind  and  a  trained  sensibility,  and  when  the  boy  is 
weighed  down  with  toil  worse  than  slavery.  Something  more 
than  mere  country  air  and  landscape  is  needed  to  produce 

firu  u(f  h  tun  .   Theocritean  element.  5 
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Wordsworth's  ideal  man.  The  air  may  indeed  give  strength 
of  frame,  but  from  a  life  without  leisure  and  time  for 
contemplation,  the  landscape  can  produce  only  a  savage  like 
this  uncouth  boy  or  Peter  Bell.  Little  or  nothing  do  such 
beings  know  of  the  doctrine  that 

To  every  Form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  Principle:  —  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures;  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  uuenduring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks. 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good. 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
No  chasm,  no  solitude;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  Soul  of  all  the  worlds. 

Excursion  9.  1 — 15. 

Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect. 
Nor  bodies  crushed  by  unremitting  toil. 

Excursion  9.  96  —  98. 

The  rustic  boy  decribed  by  the  Solitary,  perhaps,  supports 
Coleridge's  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  rustics  to  experience 
in  their  rural  surroundings  all  that  Wordsworth  believed 
they  did.  Wordsworth's  answer  to  the  argument  contained 
in  the  account  of  the  rustic  boy  and  in  Coleridge's  objection 
is  to  be  found  in  those  "  blooming  boys "  with  all  their  ruddy 
glow  of  life  and  animation,  and  in  the  pure  "  radiant  girl." 
"light  as  the  silver  fawn,"  brought  forward  immediately 
after  the  account  of  the  rustic  boy,  and  presented  as  living 
realities  in  the  house  of  the  Pastor.  His  answer,  too,  is 
found  in  his  own  free  country  life,  where  his  mind  was 
built  up, 

Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man: 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things  — 
With  life  and  nature.  Prelude  1.  408—410. 

Wordsworth's  answer  is,  also  to  be  found  in  the  noble 
characters  ~  of  The  Excursion,  and  in  that  beautiful,  though 
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perhaps  idealized  character  described  in  the  poem  beginning 
"Three  years  she  grew."  Compare  the  following  lines, 
descriptive  of  what  landscape  may  do  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  the  account  of  the  rustic  boy  given  above,  descriptive 
of  what  the  result  will  be  when  the  proper  influence  of 
landscape  is  impeded: 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

Three  years  she  grew  13  —  30. 

The  defect  in  the  rustic  boy,  and  in  the  "  tens  of  thousands 
uninformed  as  he,"  lies,  not  in  the  inefficiency  of  landscape  to 
mould  and  elevate  character,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  and 
they  have  become  lifeless  cogs  in  a  great  machine,  mere  in- 
struments in  the  merciless  hands  of  others.  God  made  man 
to  have  dominion  over  His  works,  but  when  man  forgets  his 
mission,  and  directs  his  power,  intellectual  and  physical,  to  the 
oppression  of  his  fellows,  the  results  are  most  unfortunate 
for  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor.  The  poor  wretch  caught 
between  such  misused  power  and  the  blind  unfeeling  realm 
of  Nature  may  expect  only  physical  and  spiritual  death. 

With  the  Wanderer  we  exult  to  see 

An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed;  "almost  a  soul 
Imparted  —  to  brute 'laaiter. 
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We  also  rejoice. 

Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers 
That,  by  the  thinking  mind,  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble -bodied  Man. 

Excursion  8.  201—207. 

We  rejoice  at  this  mastery,  if  it  is  based  on  the  moral  law,  stable 
worth,  sobriety,  order,  chaste  love,  honest  dealing,  untainted 
speech,  pure  good -will,  and  hospitable  cheer,  in  fact,  on  all 

That  made  the  very  thought  of  country -life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd. ' 

Thus  we  return  to  pastoral  life  and  conditions,  in  which 
Nature  is  a  kind  nurse  and  a  source  of  delight,  not  a  cruel 
tyrant  goading  on  man  against  man. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  in  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth and  Theocritus  landscape  takes  second  place  to  man, 
"  earth's  thoughtful  lord. "  The  pleasures  and  strength  which 
it  bestows  depend  on  the  individual  who  is  to  receive  them. 
The  rustics  of  Theocritus,  possessing  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
freedom  from  abject  toil,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  country 
in  proportion  to  their  intellectuality.  Many  a  reader  of  Theoc- 
ritus, without  the  requisites  for  a  happy  life  which  these 
rustics  had,  has  envied  them  their  lot.  Though  these  men 
drank  deep  from  the  pleasures  of  the  bright,  sunny  world 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  they  did  not  by  any  means 
find  the  sweetest  springs  of  rural  delight.  These  springs 
were  reserved  for  Wordsworth  and  his  rustics. 

Although  Wordsworth  valued  landscape  more  than  did 
Theocritus,  and.  although  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  close 
relation  between  landscape  and  humanity,  he  sometimes  did 
what  Theocritus  failed  to  do  -  -  he  depicted  landscape  without 
the  human  element.  It  is,  however,  only  in  some  of  his  shorter 
poems  that  this  separation  occurs.  That  Wordsworth  stood 
ready  to  defend  such  treatment  is  evident  from  a  statement 
which  he  made  in  a  letter  to  Eichard  Sharp,  April  16,  1822: 

"You  recollect  that  Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters,  affirms  that  de- 
scription, —  he  means  of  natural  scenery  and  the  operations  of  Nature,  - 
though  an  admirable  ornament,  ought  never  to  be  the  subject  of  poetry. 

>  Of.  Excursion  8.  231—245. 
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How  many  exclusive  dogmas  have  been  laid  down,  which  genius  from  age 
to  age  has  triumphantly  refuted!  and  grossly  should  I  be  deceived  if. 
speaking  freely  to  you  as  an  old  friend,  these  local  poems  do  not  contain 
many  proofs  that  Gray  was  as  much  in  the  wrong  in  this  interdict,  as 
any  critical  brother  whe  may  have  framed  his  canons  without  a  spark  of 
inspiration  or  poetry  to  guide  him." 

In  spite  of  this  vigorous  protest  by  Wordsworth,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  description  of  landscape  can  be  utterly  de- 
tached from  humanity.  It  was  this  latter  element  that  made 
the  mountains  of  his  native  country  of  more  interest  to 
Wordsworth  than  the  Alps.  The  power  of  such  poems  as 
The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan  and  The  Thorn  is  due  to  the 
•'still,  sad  music  of  humanity"  coupled  with  the  landscape. 


IV.    THE  CITY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  and  nature  of  pastoral 
poetry,  it  will  be  evident  to  even  a  casual  observer  that  a 
few  ideas  are  fundamental  and  vital  in  its  development,  and 
can  not  be  disregarded  in  any  analysis  of  the  subject.  In 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  pastoral 
element  in  Wordsworth  and  that  in  Theocritus,  these  basic  ideas 
constantly  make  themselves  felt.  In  the  previous  chapters  I 
have  pointed  out  the  relation  of  man  and  landscape  to  the 
pastoral.  A  not  less  important  factor  in  the  pastoral  is  the 
often  recurring  idea  of  a  contrast  between  city  and  country, 
much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  city.  "What  does  appear 
to  be  a  constant  element  in  the  pastoral,"  writes  Mr.  Greg, 
i(as  known  to  literature  is  the  recognition  of  a  contrast 
implicit  or  expressed,  between  the  pastoral  life  and  some 
more  complex  type  of  civilization. " '  This  antithesis  between 
city  and  country  is  very  marked  in  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth. 

In  the  poetry  of  Theocritus,  this  antithesis,  if  present, 
finds  no  direct  expression.  The  poet  nowhere  draws  a  parallel 

1  W.  W.  Greg,  Pastoral  Poetry  and  Pastoral  Drama,  p.  4. 
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with  direct  contrast  between  city  and  country,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  either.  In  Idyl  4.  the  neatherd  Battus,  in  speaking 
of  the  neglect  of  Aegon's  heifers,  because  their  master  has 
gone  to  a  wrestling -match,  exclaims:  "How  lean  is  the  red 
bull  too!  May  the  sons  of  Lampriades,  the  burghers  to  wit, 
get  such  another  for  their  sacrifice  to  Hera,  for  the  township 
is  an  ill  neighbour."  This  passage  shows  something  of  the 
enmity  which  existed  between  the  town  and  country,  but 
nothing  of  a  townsman  sighing  for  the  joys  of  the  country. 
or  of  a  countryman  looking  with  horror  and  disgust  on  the 
evils  of  city  life.  In  the  same  idyl.  Corydon.  in  boasting  of 
his  own  musical  ability,  says:  "  Well  can  I  sing  the  praise 
of  Croton,  and  Zacynthus  is  a  goodly  town."  thus  implying 
a  pride  and  delight  in  the  city  near  which  he  resides. 

In  Idyl  7,  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  idyls  as  to 
the  identity  of  persons,  the  poet  and  his  Mends  are  hastening 
from  the  city  (tx  JTO/.IOC)  to  Hales  water  and  the  harvest-feast, 
with  such  speed  that  the  pebbles  on  the  way  spin  from  their 
boots.  In  the  country  they  find  two  treats  that  amply  repay 
them  for  their  haste  and  make  all  readers  envious.  First, 
the  singer  Lycidas  sings  a  charming  song,  far  superior  to 
the  one  which  the  poet  puts  into  his  own  mouth;  secondly, 
they  enjoy  such  an  abundance  of  food  and  drink,  while 
"all  breathed  the  scent  of  the  opulent  summer,  of  the 
season  of  fruits/'  as  not  only  to  make  their  pleasures  en- 
viable but  to  make  those  who  shared  them  wish  for  many 
another  such  occasion.  The  characters  in  this  idyl,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Lycidas,  are  not  country  people,  but  in 
all  probability  are  the  poet  and  his  friends  from  the  city. 
Their  mission  in  the  country  is  enjoyment,  and  that  particular 
kind  of  enjoyment  Avhich  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

In  Idyls  14  and  .15  we  meet  city  characters.  The  aim 
of  both  idyls,  however,  is  to  pay  a  delicate  compliment  to 
Ptolemy;  consequently  we  must  not  expect  any  disparagement 
of  Alexandria,  the  royal  city.  In  Idyl  14  a  country  fellow 
who  has  quarreled  with  his  mistress  is  advised  by  his  city 
friend  to  take  foreign  service.  The  king's  service  is.  of  course, 
represented  in  a  favorable  light.  Idyl  15.  better  termed  a 
mime,  draws  a  clever  sketch  of  two  talkative  Syracnsan 
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women  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  an  Alexandrian 
holiday,  the  festival  of  Adonis.  The  incessant  chatter  of  the 
women,  from  the  time  they  meet  until  the  song  in  honor  of 
Adonis  interrupts  them,  is  remarkably  realistic,  and  leads  one 
to  believe  that  Theocritus,  like  Dickens,  must  have  studied 
human  nature  in  the  crowded  streets.  Could  one  so  true  to 
human  nature  as  it  manifested  itself  among1  a  class  of  people, 
of  whose  characteristics  he  might  have  pleaded  ignorance, 
fail  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  the  habits  of  the  peasants 
living  in  his  native  country? 

The  very  first  words  of  the  idyl  smack  of  city  convention 
and  sophisticated  life.  "IsPraxinoe  at  home?"  These  words 
may  be  uttered  with  a  lurking  hope  that  Praxinoe  is  not  at 
home,  and  then  the  bother  and  bore  of  a  call  will  be  saved 
or  they  may  be  uttered  with  a  doubt  as  to  what  instructions 
have  been  given  to  the  servant  in  regard  to  Praxinoe's  being 
at  home  to  callers.  We  soon  discover  that  we  have  left  the 
easy  grace  of  the  country,  and  are  now  dealing  with  all  the 
intricacies  of  city  etiquette,  and,  I  may  add,  city  manners. 
Over  an  endless  way  beset  with  huge  crowds,  four  horse 
chariots,  cavalry  boots,  and  soldiers  in  uniform,  Gorgo 
has  come  to  visit  her  dear  friend,  whose  husband  through 
pure  spite  has  moved  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  con- 
versation that  follows,  the  ignorance  and  extravagance  of 
husbands  are  deplored,  the  baby  is  deceived,  the  servant  is 
soundly  rated,  and  the  cost  of  Praxinoe's  new  gown  is  discussed. 
After  scaring  the  child,  who  desires  to  go  with  them,  by 
i(  Bogies  and  a  horse  that  bites, "  and  giving  the  servants 
their  orders,  the  ladies  are  at  last  ready  to  depart  for  the 
festival. 

"Ye  gods,  what  a  crowd!"  is  their  first  exclamation.  On 
the  way  they  are  nearly  crushed,  and  narrowly  escape  death 
under  the  feet  of  the  prancing  war-horses  of  the  king. 
Pressing  on,  they  meet  an  old  woman  who  tells  them  that 
trying  accomplishes  everything.  They  are  again  caught  in 
a  crowd,  squeezed  and  trampled  upon,  and  have  their  fine 
clothes  torn.  At  last,  befriended  by  a  kind  old  gentleman 
(there  seems  to  have  been  one),  they  find  themselves  within 
the  palace.  In  the  midst  oi  their  exultant  exclamations  over 
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some  charming  fancy  work  which  they  find  on  exhibition, 
they  are  told  by  a  gruff  and  peevish  bystander  to  cease 
their  endless  cooing  and  outlandish  babble.  They  are  about 
to  make  a  sharp  reply,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  song  in 
honor  of  Adonis.  After  the  song,  they  hurry  home  to  pre- 
pare dinner  for  their  cross  and  hungry  husbands.  What  a 
picture  of  city  life!  - 

The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deckt,  admits  the  gorgeous  train; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy! 

As  we  read  over  the  scene  in  Theocritus  caught  from  Alexan- 
drian life,  do  not  the  words  of  Goldsmith  come  to  our  minds  ? 
Do  we  not  instinctively  repeat  with  Goldsmith.  "Are  these 
thy  serious  thoughts?"  We  sigh  for  "yonder  pine-tree  that 
murmureth  by  the  wells  of  water.''  and  for  the  goatherd 
piping  beneath  it,  Read  any  of  the  purely  bucolic  idyls,  and 
then  read  Idyl  15  again,  and  decide  whether  any  poet  ever 
drew  a  more  striking  contrast  between  city  and  country  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  yet  without  any  ostentation  of  purpose, 
or  word  of  preaching,  or  moralizing.  Art  in  the  hands  of 
a  master  needs  no  props. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  prime 
purpose  of  Theocritus  in  writing  this  idyl  was  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  city  life.  In  the  first  place  the  author  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  human  nature. 
It  needs  not  a  strong  imagination  to  see  again  the  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  or  the  smile  play  about  his  lips,  or  to 
hear  him  chuckle  with  satisfaction  as  that  picture  of  femi- 
nine duplicity  and  garrulity  amid  the  rush  and  clash  of  city 
life  took  shape  on  his  paper.  But  whatever  the  purpose  that 
urged  him  to  write,  be  it  praise  of  the  king,  love  of  human 
nature,  or  even  love  of  the  country,  the  effect  of  the  poem 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  inevitable.  Place  it  side  by 
side  with  one  of  the  rural  idyls  and  that  effect  becomes 
more  evident.  In  passing,  we  must  remember  that  this  is  the 
only  picture  of  city  life  preserved  from  the  poet's  pen.  If 
he  wrote  others  that  have  perished,  we  may  infer  that  they 
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were  inferior.  If  he  wrote  only  this  one  poem  descriptive 
of  the  city,  we  may  infer  that  he  cared  more  for  the 
country. 

After  reading-  Idyl  lo,  read  Wordsworth's  account  of 
a  similar  subject  in  The  Prelude  7.  676—721.  In  the  latter 
we  at  once  discover  a  different  method  of  description,  a  bird's- 
eye  view  from  "some  showman's  platform,"  far  above  "the 
press  and  danger  of  the  crowd,"  rather  than  the  immediate 
and  enlarged  view  by  two  individuals  in  the  crowd  itself. 
The  picture  necessarily  is  different;  the  sparkling  humor  of 
Theocritus  gives  place  to  the  deeper  seriousness  of  Words- 
worth. The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  two  poets  may  or 
may  not  be  different,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  the  attitude 
of  each  is  the  same  -  -  a  sensitiveness  to  the  beauties  of  the 
country  in  contrast  with  the  ugliness  of  city  turmoil. 
Theocritus'  "  bucolic  poems ,"  says  Mahaffy,  "  were  composed 
in  mature  life  and  probably  at  Alexandria,  where  their 
pastoral  tone  was  very  delightful  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
crowded  capital  situated  in  the  midst  of  bleak  and  scorching 
sandhills."  However  attractive  the  city  may  have  been  to 
Theocritus,  offering  him  the  royal  patronage  which  he  desired, 
together  with  the  opportunity  for  wide  research  which  as  a 
poet  and  scholar  he  needed,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  he  passionately  loved  rural  Sicily,  and  that  in  some  way. 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  depicted  shepherd  life,  as 
Wordsworth  did,  to  disparage  city  life.  His  life  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  great  city  was  sweetened  by  pleasant  memories 
of  the  hills  and  groves  of  Sicily. 

Oh,  blank  confusion!  true  epitome 

Of  what  the  mighty  City  is  herself, 

To  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  sons, 

Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 

Of  trivial  objects,  melted  and  reduced 

To  one  identity,  hy  differences 

That  have  no  law,  no  meaning,  and  110  end  - 

Oppression,  under  which  even  highest  minds 

Must  labour,   whence  the  strongest  are  not  free. 

Prelude  1.  722  —  730. 

These  are  the  w^rds  of  Wordsworth,  following  his  account  of 
•'that  ancient  festival,  the  Fair."  May  we  not  safely 
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infer  that  they  were  also   the  thoughts   of  Theocritus  con- 
cerning that  more  ancient  festival  of  Adonis? 

In  speaking  of  the  city,  both  poets  have  employed  at  least 
two  similar  expressions,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  emphasize 
the  truth  of  the  last  paragraph.  Theocritus  makes  Praxinoe, 
while  on  her  way  to  the  palace  to  witness  the  celebration  of 
the  feats  of  Adonis,  exclaim.  "How  dense  the  crowd  is,  they 
push  like  swine!"  On  separate  occasions  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  the  city  as  "thronged,"  "crowded,"  a  "huge  fermenting  mass 
of  human  kind,"  and  of  "towns  and  cities  wallowing  in  the 
abyss  of  their  offences."  Again  Praxinoe  says,  "  0  heavens 
what  a  crowd !  How  are  we  ever  to  get  through  this  trouble, 
ants  without  number  and  without  measure?"  With  the  last 
part  of  this  speech  compare  the  following  lines  from  Words- 
worth : 

Rise  up,  thou  monstrous  ant-hill  on  the  plain 

Of  a  too  husy  world!    Before  me  flow, 

Thou  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving  things! 

Prelwlel.  U9  — 151. 

In  Idyl  20,  usually  accredited  to  Theocritus,  though 
regarded  by  some  as  apocryphal,  is  to  be  found  another  phase 
of  the  antipathy  between  city  and  country,  not  a  feeling  of 
delight  in  country  life,  simplicity,  and  purity,  as  contrasted  with 
a  feeling  of  abhorrence  for  the  complexity  and  crime  of  city 
life;  but  a  keen  perception  of  the  incongruity  between  city 
and  country  etiquette.  This  is  the  feeling  which  to-day  leads 
the  city  to  stigmatize  the  countryman  within  its  limits  as 
a  "  hay-seed 'r  and  the  countryman  to  retaliate  by  alluding 
sarcastically  to  city -bred  men  who  stray  into  the  country  as 
"dudes"  and  "city-chaps.''  implying  thereby  a  sort  of  porcelain 
humanity  to  be  handled  with  care.  This  modern  and  humorous 
theme  is  the  subject  of  Idyl  20.  As  in  the  other  idyls,  the 
author  employs  the  dramatic  device  of  speaking  through 
characters.  A  country  fellow  relates  how  his  amorous 
advances  to  a  pretty  city  girl  have  been  scornfully  rejected 
and  he  himself  was  soundly  rated: 

"  Get  thee  gone  from  me !  Wouldst  thou  kiss  me,  wretch ;  thou  —  a 
neatherd?  I  never  learned  to  kiss  in  country  fashion,  but  to  press  lips 
with  city  gentlefolks.  Never  hope  to  kiss  my  lovely  mouth,  nay,  not  even 
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in  a  dream.  How  thou  dost  look,  what  chatter  is  thine,  how  countrified 
thy  tricks  are,  how  delicate  thy  talk,  how  easy  thy  tattle!  And  then  thy 
beard  —  so  soft!  thy  elegant  hair!  Why,  thy  lips  are  like  some  sick  man's, 
thy  hands  are  black,  and  thou  art  of  evil  savour.  Away  with  thee.  lest 
thy  presence  soil  me!" 

Thus  she  taunts  him.  and  with  a  sneer  and  a  light  laugh  of 
scorn  flings  herself  from  his  presence,  leaving  him  to  nurse 
his  anger  and  soothe  his  humiliation  with  reflections  on  his 
own  beauty  and  merits.  Surely  he  is  beautiful  in  his  rustic 
way,  that  is,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Polyphemus  in  Idyl  11 
conceives  himself  to  be  beautiful.  A  fine  beard,  locks  that 
curl  like  parsley,  a  shining  forehead  in  contrast  with  dark 
eyebrows,  eyes  that  surpass  Athene's,  a  mouth  sweeter  than 
pressed  milk,  and  a  voice  sweeter  than  honey,  are  among  the 
attributes  of  beauty  of  this  musician  of  eminent  skill  on  several 
instruments,  this  perfect  conqueror  of  hearts  among  the  mountain 
maidens.  "And  yet  that  thing  would  not  kiss  me."  Did  she 
ever  hear  of  the  love  of  Cypris  for  Dionysus  and  for  Adonis; 
of  Selene's  love  for  Endymion;  of  Rhea's  love  for  a  herdsman; 
of  the  love  which  the  son  of  Cronus  had  for  a  cowherd  boy? 
The  city  girl  is  greater  and  better  than  Cybele,  Cypris,  and 
Selene. 

Sharp  as  was  the  raillery  of  the  city  girl,  the  rustic, 
with  the  help  of  the  poet,  comes  off  victorious.  He  has  had 
the  last  word,  and  his  arguments  are  not  all  to  be  set  aside. 
His  skill  in  music  is  not  to  be  despised  --  certainly  not  by 
Theocritus.  The  citations  from  mythology  we  instinctively 
feel  have  passed  the  stage  of  raillery,  and  have  become 
serious  thrusts  that  consign  the  city  girl  to  the  realm  of  snobs. 

This  good-natured  raillery  between  people  of  the  country 
and  poeple  of  the  city  finds  small  place,  if  any,  in  Wordsworth. 
With  him  the  sturdy  man  from  the  hills  is  not  a  subject  for 
jest,  while  the  inhabitant  of  the  city  stirs  the  poet's  pity 
before  his  humor  can  shape  itself: 

Distress  of  mind  ensued  upon  the  sight. 

And  ardent  meditation.     Later  years 

Brought  to  such  spectacle  a  milder  sadness. 

Feelings  of  pure  commiseration,  grief 

For  the  individual  and  the  overthrow 

Of  her  soul's  beauty.  Prelude  1.  392  —  397. 
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In  the  account  of  that  ancient  festival,  mentioned  above, 
a  feeling  of  the  littleness  of  it  all  is  conveyed  to  the  reader,  but 
mingled  with  this  is  a  feeling  of  pity  rather  than  of  derision. 

Wordsworth  might  have  made  The  Farmer  of  Tilsbury 
Vale  an  occasion  for  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  old  farmer 
within  the  city,  but  instead  he  took  a  far  different  course: 

Tis  not  for  the  unfeeling',  the  falsely  refined, 
The  squeamish  in  taste,  and  the  narrow  of  mind. 
And  the  small  critic  wielding-  his  delicate  pen, 
That  I  sing  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old  men. 

Adam  is  taken  to  the  city,  not  to  be  made  an  object  of  derisiou. 
but  rather  to  become  a  repining  exile  from  the  country.  He 
was  "like  one  whose  own  country's  far  over  the  sea.'; 
Nature  in  the  city  "full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by 
surprise."  A  wagon  of  straw  or  the  smell  of  hay  will  carry 
him  back  to  the  fields  he  has  so  often  mown.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly comedy  in  the  poem,  but  it  does  not  come  from 
the  derision  of  the  city  for  the  rustic  figure  of  old  Adam. 

In  the  poems  of  Theocritus  there  is  no  direct  expression  of 
the  author's  view  of  the  city,  although  his  general  attitude  is 
pretty  clearly  implied.  Let  us  now  consider  Wordsworth's 
attitude  toward  the  city  in  greater  detail.  Since  he  is  the 
champion  of  country  life  as  opposed  to  city  life,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  persistent  of  pastoral  themes,  his  attitude  toward 
the  feeling  of  antipathy  between  city  and  country  demands 
careful  consideration.  Let  us  therefore  briefly  examine  each 
reference  which  Wordsworth  makes  to  a  city  or  cities, 
especially  to  London,  and  conclude  with  a  resume  of  the  poet's 
attitude  toward  the  same  subject  in  Books  7  and  8  of  The 
Prelude. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  passages  in  which 
Wordsworth  uses  the  word  city  indicate  no  antipathy  in 
feeling  between  city  and  country.  I  give  references  to  such 
lines  merely  to  indicate  their  relative  numerical  prominence 
when  compared  with  the  lines  in  which  a  decided  feeling  for 
or  against  the  city  is  expressed.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  all  such  lines:  Artegal  and  Elidure  21,  73;  Laodamia 
132;  Festivals  have  6;  Go  back  14;  Ode  1815  29:  Ode: 
Thanks.  98;  JN7#w«r  2;  Des.  Stanzas  18;  Guilt  and  Sorrow  376, 
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650;  Vaudracour  and  Julia  95,  240,  244;  Dion  110;  On  the 
Power  of  Sound  130, 163;  Ode  1814  9,  28;  SoUeski  6;  Aquap.  79; 
White  Doe  1364  ("doleful  city"  because  of  war);  Ecc.  Sonn.  1. 
13.  4;  3.  8.  8;  3.  47.  13;  flude  is  7;  The  Prelude  5.  320; 
6.  347:  6.  390;  7.  3;  9.  115;  9.  126;  9.  278;  10.  50;  10.  87; 
10.  128;  10.  245;  10.  504;  11.  379;  The  Excursion  1.  124;  3.  884; 
4.  4M7,  689;  7.  794;  7.  898;  7.  1023;  S.  3  The  doubt  191. 

In  each  of  the  following  passages  the  city  is  compared 
unfavorably  with  the  country.  Because  of  the  limitations  of 
space  it  is  impossible  to  quote  all  of  these  passages  at  length. 
The  following  illustrations  will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  Wordsworth's  attitude: 

These  beauteous  forms, 

Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye: 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration.  Tintern  Abbey  22 — 30. 

With  deep  devotion,  Nature,  did  I  feel, 

In  that  enormous  City's  turbulent  world 

Of  men  and  things,  what  benefit  I  owed 

To  thee,  and  those  domains  of  rural  peace, 

Where  to  the  sense  of  beauty  first  my  heart 

Was  opened.  Prelude  8.  70—75. 

Love  cannot  be;  nor  does  it  thrive  with  ease 
Among  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 
Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick, 
And  the  eye  feeds  it  not.  and  cannot  feed. 

Preludf  13.  202—205. 

Lives  there  a  man  whose  sole  delights 
Are  trivial  pomp  and  city  noise, 
Hardening  a  heart  that  loathes  or  slights 
What  every  natural  heart  enjoys? 
Who  never  caught  a  noon -tide  dream 
From  murmur  of  a  running  stream; 
Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  him,  their  verdure  from  the  fields; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
In  which  the  sun  his  setting  shrouds. 

Blest  ts  51—60. 
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Tu  this  connection  the  following  passages  should  also  be  read 
entire:  Peter  Bell  296— 300;  276-279;  The  Recluse  592— 616; 
825  —  833 : <Mchael  442- 445 :  Joanna  1  —  2;  The  Farmer  of 
Tilsbury  I'alc  01  —61:  Ode-i815  94-97;  The  Minstrels 
73—78;  O'er  weening  Statesmen  3 — 8;  While  from  33  —  40; 
Ch.  Lamb  3—15;  High  bliss  9—12;  K.  8.  Shall  he  1-10; 
The  Prelude  1.  1—9;  1.  86—89:  2.  445—452;  6.  264-274; 
7.  671-675;  7.  722-730;  8.  33-34;  10.437—443;  13. 113—119; 
13. 262—365;  The  Excursion  3. 100  - 107;  4. 365—369:  6. 17—23; 
6.  351—358:  8.  420-425;  9.  666-672. 

Each  of  the  above  passages  quoted  or  referred  to,  shows 
a  constant  tendency  to  disparage  the  city  in  contrast  with 
the  country.  These  passages,  ranging  in  date  from  1798  to 
1835,  show  that  this  feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  city  did  not 
soften  as  the  poet  grew  older,  but  rather  increased  as  the 
mountains  and  lakes  became  dearer  to  him.  We  must  not. 
however,  conclude  that  Wordsworth  always  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  city  for  there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  a  great 
city  which  profoundly  impressed  him.  As  a  child  he  conceived 
splendid  visions  of  the  wonders  of  London  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  account  of  a  little  crippled  friend  who  had  made 
a  trip  to  the  city.  To  the  youthful  Wordsworth  the  city  was 
a  veritable  fairy -land,  enchanting  the  childish  imagination 
far  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.1 

It  was  not,  therefore,  with  feelings  prejudiced  against 
city  life  that  Wordsworth  began  to  think  of  it.  His  later 
views,  whatever  they  were,  must  have  resulted  from  a  sudden 
awakening  from  vision  to  reality,  from  childish  fancies  to 
adult  experiences.  The  passages  referred  to  below  will  show, 
however,  that  this  youthful  admiration  never  entirely  passed 
away.  In  his  poems  he  uses,  with  reference  to  the  city,  the 
epithet  "great"  more  frequently  than  any  other;  but  he  also 
speaks  of  the  city  as  "mighty,"  "spacious."  "huge,"  and  "vast." 
Rome  and  Venice  claimed  his  respect  by  their  antiquity  and 
greatness.  As  we  shall* later  see,  he  came  to  regard  London 
as  his  teacher.  The  following  passages  showing  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  city  are  far  less  numerous  than  those 


1  Of.  Prelude  7.  77—87. 
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mentioned  above  showing-  an  adverse  attitude.  Here  again  the 
lack  of  space  will  permit  only  references:  Ven.  Rep.  2 — 8; 
O'er  the  1  —  8;  The  Spirit  6-14;  Aquap.  167—169;  They 
icholl — 13;  Greenockl — 9;  Westm. Bridge  (entire);  The  Prelude 
8.  590— 596;  625—645;  665—670;  The  Excursion  2.215—218; 
2.  830 ft0.;  4.  1193—1198. 

In  the  last  passage  mentioned,  Nature  is  made  to  include 
city,  town,  and  tower.  The  city  has  at  least  taught  Words- 
worth the  universality  of  Nature  and  the  unity  of  man.  A 
little  study  will  show  that  many  of  the  passages  here  mentioned 
as  favorable  to  the  city  are,  as  such,  rather  far-fetched  and 
might  be  classed  among  those  not  expressing  feeling  for  or 
against  the  city,  or  even  with  those  expressing  a  decided 
antipathy  to  it. 

Wordsworth  best  knew  the  city  through  London,  and 
whatever  conception  of  city  and  city  life  lingered  with  him 
was  colored  by  recollections  of  London,  his  "grave  Teacher 
and  stern  Preceptress."  For  his  exact  attitude  toward  this 
great  metropolis,  we  must  turn  to  Books  7  and  8  of  The  Pre- 
lude. Book  7  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  city;  Book  8 
deals  almost  entirely  with  the  country,  containing  just  enough 
about  the  city  to  keep  the  contrast  constantly  before  us.  In 
these  books  is  to  be  obtained  an  exact  knowledge  of  Words- 
worth's attitude  toward  that  phase  of  the  pastoral  which  has 
its  basis  in  the  contrast  between  city  and  country.  Here  is 
centred  and  analyzed  in  detail  this  feeling  which  frequently, 
as  has  been  shown,  makes  itself  felt  throughout  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  Before  taking  up  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these 
Books,  let  us  glance  at 'all  the  passages  in  Wordsworth's  poems 
in  which  the  word  London  appears.  In  the  first  place  we 
find  a  large  number,  as  in  case  of  the  general  term  city,  in 
which  no  special  feeling  either  for  or  against  London  is  mani- 
fest. The  following  references  are  to  passages  of  this  kind: 
Michael  264;  Ital  Itin.  5;  White  Doe  783;  The  Fanner  of 
Tilsbury  rale  5,  45;  The  Prelnde  l>.  279;  7.  61:  7.  92;  7.  183; 
14.  351. 

In  the  following  passages  the  poet  clearly  expresses  his 
attitude  toward  London,  an  attitude  on  the  whole  not  un- 
favorable : 
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Who  would  go  "parading" 

In  London,  "and  masquerading.' 

On  such  a  night  of  June 

With  that  beautiful  soft  halt -moon. 

And  all  of  these  innocent  blisses? 

On  such  a  night  as  this  is!  The  aim  lit<*  10     1.Y 

[Romance,  history,  etc.]  fell  short,  far  short. 

Of  what  my  fond  simplicity  believed 

And  thought  of  London.  Prelude  1.  84  -  86. 

Grave  Teacher,  stern  Preceptress!  for  at  times 

Thou  canst  put  on  an  aspect  most  severe; 

London,  to  thee  I  willingly  return. 

Erewhile  my  verse  played  idly  with  the  flowers 

En  wrought  upon  thy  mantle;  satisfied 

With  that  amusement,  and  a  simple  look 

Of  childlike  inquisition  now  and  then 

Cast  upwards  on  thy  countenance,  to  detect 

Some  inner  meanings  which  might  harbour  there. 

Prelude  8.  530  —  538. 

This  did  I  feel,  in  London's  vast  domain. 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there: 

The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 

Voiichsafed  her  inspiration,  and  diffused, 

Through  meagre  lines  and  colours,  and  the  press 

Of  self  -  destroying,  transitory  things, 

Composure,  and  ennobling  Harmony.     Prelude  1.  765—771. 

See  also  in  this  connection  The  Prelude  9.  23 — 32  and  Upon 
the  Death  of  James  Hogg  29 — 32. 

After  leaving  London  at  the  end  of  May,  1791,  Words- 
worth visited  his  friend,  Robert  Jones,  at  his  home  in  Wales. 
While  here  he  wrote  of  London  as  follows  to  William  Mathews, 
a  fellow-student  at  Cambridge: 

"I  quitted  London  about  three  weeks  ago,  where  my  time  passed  in 
a  strange  manner;  sometimes  whirled  about  by  the  vortex  of  its  strenua 
tttertia,  and  sometimes  thrown  by  the  eddy  into  a  corner  of  the  stream. 
Think  not,  however,  that  I  had  not  many  pleasant  hours."1 

Wordsworth's  first  impressions  of  London,  formed  in  his 
childhood,  as  stated  above,  were  highly  favorable.  These  im- 
pressions received  their  first  shock  at  the  Hawkshead  school 
in  the  prosy,  matter-of-fact  description  by  the  little  crippled 

1  Win.  Knight,  Life  of  William  Wordsworth,  p.  58. 
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schoolmate  who  had  actually  visited  the  city.1  Slowly 
those  childish  visions  of  London  as  a  beautiful  fairy -land 
faded: 

P  Those  bold  imaginations  hi  due  time 

Had  vanished,  leaving  others  in  their  stead: 
And  now  I  looked  upon  the  living  scene. 
In  1788  Wordsworth,  as  a  "transient  visitant,"  caught 
his  first  sight  of  London. 

On  the  roof 

Of  an  itinerant  vehicle  I  sate, 
With  vulgar  men  about  me,  trivial  forms 
Of  houses,  pavement,  streets,  of  men  and  things.  - 
Mean  shapes  on  every  side.  Prelude  8.  543 — 547. 

Thus  far  his  impression  was  not  favorable,  probably  verifying 
the  little  cripple's  account  and  still  further  shattering-  the 
fairy -land  fancies  of  his  childhood.  But  then  there  came  a 
change.  As  soon  as  the  threshold  was  passed,  "a  weight  of 
ages."  "weight  and  power,"  descended  upon  his  heart.  An 
impression  of  greatness  that  he  never  forgot  came  upon  him. 

In  February.  1791,  Wordsworth  went  up  from  Cambridge 
to  make  his  first  extended  stay  in  London,  a  visit  of  about  three 
months.  This  visit  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
for  the  long  account  of  London  found  in  Books  7  and  8  of 
The  Prelude.  Did  the  representation  of  antipathy  between 
city  and  country,  which  we  have  found  strongly  marked  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  date  from  this  visit?  In  other  words, 
did  Wordsworth's  strong  preference  of  the  country  arise  from 
a  fair  and  unbiased  consideration  of  the  city  and  country,  or 
did  the  poet  accept  a  form  of  expression  that  had  become 
more  or  less  conventional  in  pastoral  poetry? 

One  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  that  Wordsworth 
is  not  a  pastoral  poet  by  convention,  merely  following  in  his 
predecessors'  tracks,  whether  they  were  in  Sicily  or  in  Eng- 
land; but  that  he  is  a  pastoral  poet  by  going  back  to  the 
original  source  of  the  pastoral,  by  fixing  his  eye  intently  on 
his  subject,  and  by  portraying  in  England  what  he  saw  there, 
and  not  by  portraying  in  England  what  tradition  had  handed 

'  Cf.  Prelwie  1.  77—141. 
Iroughton.  Theocritean  clement.  6 
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down  from  Sicily  or  from  some  other  place.  Did  he  form  his 
impression  of  the  city  in  a  similar  manner?  His  arrival  in 
the  city  has  been  described.  How  will  the  lover  of  the  moun- 
tains and  vales,  of  the  fields  and  forests,  of  the  streams  and 
lakes,  regard  his  new  surroundings?  Can  he  harmonize  them 
with  his  nature -philosophy,  or  will  he  find  in  them  only 
opposition  to  all  that  he  holds  dear  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  naturally  confront  the  reader  when  he  begins  for  the 
first  time  Book  7  of  The  Prelude. 

Wordsworth  describes  his  condition  at  the  time  he  entered 
college  thus: 

For  I,  bred  up  'mid  Nature's  luxuries. 

Was  a  spoiled  child,  and,  rambling-  like  the  wind, 

As  I  had  done  in  daily  intercourse 

With  those  crystalline  rivers,  solemn  heights, 

And  mountains,  ranging  like  a  fowl  of  the  air, 

I  was  ill -tutored  for  captivity.  Prelude  3.  351—356. 

Feelings  of  a  similar  nature  we  might  expect  would  be 
his  at  the  time  of  his  first  stay  in  London.  Can  we  reasonably 
hope  or  expect  that  one  reared  among  the  hills,  content  with 
his  own  modest  pleasures,  living  in  communion  with  God  and 
Nature,  far -removed  from  the  little  enmities  and  formalities 
that  rend  the  bond  of  brotherhood  among  simple  men,  will 
find  in  London's  "huge  fermenting  mass  of  humankind"  any- 
thing but  horror  and  revulsion,  an  inexpressible  and  uncomfort- 
able feeling  of  strangeness,  for  which  the  past  had  not  pre- 
pared him,  and  could  not  have  prepared  him? 

In  short,  if  we  are  in  search  of  a  true  picture  of  London, 
shall  we  not  do  well  to  go  to  one  who  knew  the  great  city 
intimately  and  who  was  less  a  native  of  the  country?  Sixty 
years  before  Wordsworth  wrote  his  account  of  the  city,  Samuel 
Johnson  published  his  London.  Before  Johnson  wrote,  he  had 
made  London  his  home  and  knew  it  as  Wordsworth  could  not 
in  his  transient  stay  of  three  months.  ,  We  may  trust  Words- 
worth in  the  hills  and  dales  of  Westmoreland,  but  Johnson 
ought  to  be  the  safer  guide  in  London's  crowded  streets. 

But  what  do  we  find  in  Johnson's  London  ?  In  style  and 
sentiment  it  is  an  imitation  of  Juvenal's  satire  on  Rome,  a  picture 
in  black,  and  except  for  a  single  streak  of  artificial  light,  painted 
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ou  a  black  setting1.    The  single  bright  streak  is  the  exhortation 
of  Thales  as  he  retires  to  the  country: 

There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping  flowers. 

Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers; 

And,  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford. 

Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord: 

There  ev'ry  bush  with  Nature's  musick  rings, 

There  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings; 

On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 

And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

We  see  at  once  that  this  glimpse  of  the  country  is  as  much 
overdrawn  as  is  the  poet's  previous  account  of  the  city. 

If  Johnson  had  escaped  the  influence  of  Juvenal,  he  could 
not  have  escaped  the  bitterness  of  his  own  feelings  and  given 
us  an  impartial  picture.  Over  a  year  previously  to  the  writing 
of  this  poem,  Johnson,  a  young  man  of  twenty -eight,  with 
but  little  money  and  the  first  three  acts  of  a  poor  play,  came 
to  the  city  to  seek  there  a  living  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
At  this  period,  the  most  discouraging  of  all  for  writers,  he  set 
himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  earning  a  living  by  his  pen. 
That  living  the  city  dealt  him  with  a  grudging  hand, 
seeming  even  to  conspire  with  circumstances  to  work  his  ruin. 
With  feelings  of  bitterness  and  revenge  he  turned  upon 
London  with  the  weapons  of  Juvenal,  and  wielded  them  with 
such  alacrity  and  earnestness  that  even  Juvenal  is  outdone, 
and  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  a  single  sign  of  mercy 
or  praise  for  London. 

Surely  London  cannot  fare  worse  in  the  hands  of  Words- 
worth. In  the  first  place,  note  the  conditions  under  which  he 
entered  the  city  and  his  immediate  relations  with  the  city. 
He  tells  us1  that  he  had  no  set  employment,  but  a  few 
months  of  spare  time,  no  excessive  hopes,  that  he  was  un- 
enslaved  by  personal  ambition,  frugal,  free  from  dangerous 
passions,  an  idler  but  not  a  home -seeker,  that  his  fancy  was 
unchecked  and  his  "affections  out  of  doors."  We  recognize 
at  once  the  qualifications  of  an  impartial  observer. 

What  then  did  Wordsworth  see  in  London?  He  saw  his 
remaining  childhood  fancies  vanish;  he  saw  Vauxhall  and 

1  Of.  Prelude  7.  58—76. 
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Ranelagh,  works  of  art,  strangers  of  all  ages  and  races, 
shops  and  their  varied  wares,  side  streets  with  their  shows, 
vacant  fields  with  their  gaudy  bill -boards,  human  deformity, 
menageries  and  museums  of  natural  history,  mimic  represen- 
tations of  art,  pantomime,  country  innocence  betrayed,  child- 
hood in  the  haunts  of  vice,  theatres,  law  courts,  pulpit 
oratory,  festivals,  etc. 

I  glance  but  at  a  few  conspicuous  marks, 

Leaving  a  thousand  others,  that,  in  hall, 

Court,  theatre,  conventicle,  or  shop, 

In  public  room  or  private,  park  or  street, 

Each  fondly  reared  on  his  own  pedestal, 

Looked  out  for  admiration.    Folly,  vice. 

Extravagance  in  gesture,  mien,  and  dress, 

And  all  the  strife  of  singularity, 

Lies  to  the  ear,  and  lies  to  every  sense  — 

Of  these,  and  of  the  living  shapes  they  wear, 

There  is  no  end.  Prelude  7.  573 — 58o. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  a  superficial  observer.  Here 
are  details  in  abundance;  not  all  good  nor  all  bad  characteristics 
are  noted.  Not  only  does  he  not  condemn  all,  but  he  repeatedly 
confesses  that  he  found  much  to  enjoy: 

. .  .  oftentimes, 

In  spite  of  strongest  disappointment,  pleased 
Through  courteous  self -submission.       Prelude  1.  145 — 147. 

.  .  .  well  pleased  to  note 
Among  the  crowd  all  specimens  of  man. 

Prelude  7.  220  — 221. 

Nor  was  it  mean  delight 
To  watch  crude  Nature  work  in  untaught  minds. 

Prelude  7.  274—275. 

Yet  was  the  theatre  my  dear  delight.  Prelude  1.  407. 

But  what  of  this!  the  laugh,  the  grin,  grimace, 

The  antics  striving  to  outstrip  each  other, 

Were  all  received,  the  least  of  them  not  lost, 

With  an  unmeasured  welcome.  Prelude  7.  430  —  433. 

Enjoyment  haply  handed  down.  Prelude  1.  448. 

Such  candidates  for  regard, 

Although  well  pleased  to  be  where  they  were  found, 
I  did  not  hunt  after,  nor  greatly  prize.    Prelude  7.  583  —  585. 
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In  each  of  these  passages  the  poet  expresses  pleasure  in 
what  he  saw  and  experienced.  Words  of  disapproval  are  not 
wanting.  "  Foolishness  and  madness  in  parade"  were  there 
id  that  ''huge  fermenting  mass.''  "that  blank  confusion." 
e  must  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Wordsworth's 
optimism,  purity,  and  integrity  of  mind  obscured  for  him  the 
sin  and  degradation  of  the  life  about  him.  He  saw  the 
beggar;  heard  the  call  of  the  unhappy  woman  and  of  down- 
trodden virtue.  He  saw  half  the  city  break  out  full  of 
passion,  vengeance,  rage,  and  fear. 

The  effect  was,  still  more  elevated  views 

Of  human  nature.    Neither  vice  nor  guilt. 

Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mind, 

Nor  all  the  misery  forced  upon  my  sight, 

Misery  not  lightly  passed,  but  sometimes  scanned 

Most  feelingly,  could  overthrow  my  trust 

In  what  we  may  become.  Prehtde  8.  644 — 650. 

At  first  his  attitude  toward  the  city  is  surprising.  Con- 
sidering his  training  and  temperament,  we  might  expect 
Wordsworth,  as  many  previous  writers  had  done,  to  break 
out  in  violent  denunciation  of  the  city,  to  shun  the  whole  and 
return  to  the  sweet  peace  of  his  pastoral  solitude.  The  con- 
ventional pastoral  poet  would  have  denounced  the  city  as  an 
unmixed  evil.  How  shall  we  explain  the  different  attitude 
of  Wordsworth'? 

In  Nature  he  had  already  learned  to  hear  the  "still, 
sad  music  of  humanity."  And  now  in  the  city  he  continued 
to  hear  it.  ''The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there." 
Not  only  the  music  of  humanity  was  audible,  but  also  the 
voice  of  the  natural  world  in  which  humanity  is  placed.  The 
works  of  man  did  not  blind  him  to  the  works  of  God: 

With  deep  devotion.  Mature,  did  I  feel, 

In  that  enormous  City's  turbulent  world 

Of  men  and  things,  what  benefit  I  owed 

To  thee,  and  those  domains  of  rural  peace, 

Where  to  the  sense  of  beauty  first  my  heart 

Was  opened.  Prelude  8.  70  —  75. 

The  employment  in  pastoral  poetry  of  a  feeling  for  Nature 
to  remove  any  antipathy  which  may  exist  between  city  and 
country,  is  new  as  well  as  tolerant  and  wholesome.  Let 
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those  who  will,  decry  Wordsworth's  idolizing  of  Nature;  but 
let  them  first  prove  the  futility  of  the  power  that  he  re- 
ceived in  return,  the  power  that  enabled  him  to  transform 
the  confusion  and  perpetual  whirl  of  triviality,  which  at  once 
confronts  the  thoughtful  observer  of  city  life,  into  beauty 
and  sublimity;  to  see  parts  as  parts,  not  as  fragments:  to 
cultivate  attention  and  comprehension  by  converse  with  the 
simplicity  and  power  of  God's  work;  to  give  life  a-nd  vigor 
to  the  whole  mind  and  make  its  thoughts,  no  matter  how 
numerous,  to  move  in  a  related  order;  to  see,  even  in  the 
city,  composure  and  harmony;  to  recognize  the  pure  principle  of 
love  and  seek  it  in  his  fellow  men.  If  such  was  the  power 
which  Wordsworth  received,  let  us  with  Bryant 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings. 

She  will  teach  us  to  place  the  city  in  its  proper  perspective, 
not  as  a  blot  upon  the  universal  landscape,  but  as  a  part  of  one 
grand  whole.  The  city's  strife  and  triviality  will  become  like 

Bare  hills  and  valleys,  full  of  caverns,  rocks, 
And  audible  seclusions,  dashing  lakes. 
Echoes  and  waterfalls,  and  pointed  crags 
That  into  music  touch  the  passing  wind. 

Prelude  8.  635-638. 

As  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos  and  the  Den  of  that  Danish 
Witch  (Prelude  8.  562  ff.)  become  to  the  curious  traveler  after 
the  first  few  minutes  of  blindness,  more  and  more  clear  in 
form  and  beauty,  until  they  stand  distinctly  in  view,  so  for 
Wordsworth  the  confusion  of  the  city,  which  blinded  him  at 
first,  gradually  faded,  and  permitted  him  to  see  the  unity  of  man. 
The  final  result  was  to  elevate  the  city  even  to- an  artistic  form 
in  the  poet's  mind,  as  seen  in  his  famous  sonnet  on  Westminster 
Bridge  and  in  that  splendid  description  of  landscape  in  the 
imagery  of  the  city,  found  in  The  Excursion  2.  830  ft'.  Not  only 
was  the  city  elevated  to  an  artistic  form  by  Wordsworth, 
-^.furnishing  imagery  for  the  description  of  landscape;  but  it 
became  with  him  a  part  of  Nature: 

She  [Nature]  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower,  —  and  sea  with  ships 
Sprinkled.  Kj-mrsion  4.  11%  - 1198. 
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Wordsworth's  "grave  Teacher  and  stern  Preceptress" 
brought  him  into  contact  with  humanity  as  he  had  not  been 
brought  before,  humanity  in  its  most  unattractive  form.  If 
he  allowed  himself  to  accept  man  as  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
city,  "with  the  deformity  of  crowded  life."  how  could  he 
accept  the  whole  as  beautiful?  As  lie  came  to  London  with 
a  standard  and  preparation  that  would  enable  him  to  grasp 
the  city  as  a  whole  in  its  proper  relation,  so  he  came  also 
with  the  proper  standard  for  measuring  man  as  an  individual, 
thankful  that  his  early  walks  had  been  guarded  from  the 
crowded  deformities  of  human -kind.1  and  that  he  had  first 
seen  man  "through  objects  that  were  great  and  fair."2  This 
standard  kept  him  from  hasty  judgments  and  from  being- 
blinded  by  the  show  of  evil  to  all  manifestations  of  good. 
In  the  eighth  book  of  The  Prelude,  as  I  have  already  indicated. 
Wordsworth  has  described  at  length  his  standard  of  mankind. 
He  turns  from  the  account  of  the  city  in  the  seventh  book 
to  the  account  of  the  country  in  the  eighth  book,  not  with  dis- 
gust and  condemnation  for  the  city,  but  to  explain  his  toleration 
of  it.  The  rugged  men  of  the  mountains  were  the  ones  he 
had  first  known  and  learned  to  love,  and  through  them  he 
saw  the  true  worth  of  mankind.  These  men  were  not  mythical, 
no  royal  personages  masquerading  in  shepherd's  garb,  no 
"gay  Corins"  of  Arcadia,  but  men  living  in  a  terrible  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  North,  companionless 
in  awful  solitudes,  with  toil  and  suffering  as  their  lot.  The 
youthful  Wordsworth  was  delighted  to  behold  such  men 
towering  solitary,  sublime,  and  glorified  on  some  mountain 
height  in  the  splendor  of  the  setting  sun.  Here  were  frames 
of  iron  but  hearts  of  love,  passions  strong  but  pure,  men  cast 
in  the  rough  mould  of  Nature,  but  beautiful  in  their  strength. 

When  Wordsworth  first  visited  London,  he  had  not  placed 
man  above  Nature  in  his  affections,  "his  hour  being  not  yet 
come";  but  the  still,  sad  music  was  with  him.  His  heart  went 
out  in  pity  as  he  beheld  the  cripple,  the  ruined  girl,  the 
invalid  child,  and  all  kinds  of  degraded  men.  After  his  short 

1  Of.  Prelude,  8.  330  —  382. 
*  Cf.  Prelude  8.  315-316. 
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stay  in  London,  he  returned  to  his  mountains,  not  to  despise 
the  city,  but  to  pity  and  love  its  inhabitants  and  to  admit 
before  the  end  of  another  year  that  man  surpassed  Nature 
in  his  affections.  Unlike  Juvenal  and  Johnson  he  saw  the 
city  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  country  and  Nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  from  this  time  on  Words- 
worth had  only  praise  for  the  city;  that  he  gave  equal 
approbation  to  city  and  country,  and  had  lost  for  ever  the 
old  feeling  of  antipathy  between  the  two: 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

This  was  a  trumpet -blast  which  the  poet  loved  to  prolong. 
Note  with  what  force  and  clearness  he  renewed  it  as  late 
as  1842,  moved  only  by  the  simple  but  poetic  name  of  a 
flower,  "Love  lies  bleeding."  I  give  the  author's  note  on 
the  poem: 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  English ,  though  their  country  has  pro- 
duced so  many  great  poets,  is  now  the  most  unpoetical  nation  in  Europe. 
It  is  probably  true;  for  they  have  more  temptation  to  become  so  than  any 
other  European  people.  Trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  physical 
science,  and  mechanic  arts,  out  of  which  so  much  wealth  has  arisen,  have 
made  our  countrymen  infinitely  less  sensible  to  movements  of  imagination 
and  fancy  than  were  our  forefathers  in  their  simple  state  of  society.  How 
touching  and  beautiful  were,  in  most  instances,  the  names  they  gave  to 
our  indigenous  flowers,  or  any  other  they  were  familiarly  acquainted 
with !  —  Every  month  for  many  years  have  we  been  importing  plants  and 
flowers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  many  of  which  are  spread  through 
our  gardens,  and  some  perhaps  likely  to  be  met  with  on  the  few  commons 
which  we  have  left.  Will  their  botanical  names  ever  be  displaced  by 
plain  English  appellations,  which  will  bring  them  home  to  our  hearts  by 
connexion  with  our  joys  and  sorrows?  It  can  never  be,  unless  society 
treads  back  her  steps  towards  those  simplicities  which  have  been  banished 
by  the  undue  influence  of  towns  spreading-  and  spreading  in  every  direction, 
so  that  city -life  with  every  generation  takes  more  and  more  the  lead  of 
rural.  Among  the  ancients,  villages  were  reckoned  the  seats  of  barbarism. 
Refinement,  for  the  most  part  false,  increases  the  desire  to  accumulate 
wealth;  and  while  theories  of  political  economy  are  boastfully  pleading  for 
the  practice,  inhumanity  pervades  all  our  dealings  in  buying  and  selling. 
This  selfishness  wars  against  disinterested  imagination  in  all  directions, 
and,  evils  coming  round  in  a  circle,  barbarism  spreads  in  every  quarter  of 
our  island.  Oh  for  the  reign  of  justice,  and  then  the  humblest  man  among 
us  would  have  more  power  and  dignity  in  and  about  him  than  the  highest 
have  now!" 
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In  this  note,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  at 
length  on  account  of  its  close  relation  to  the  theme  of  this 
chapter,  we  see  that  Wordsworth  late  in  life  still  regarded 
the  influence  of  the  city  and  commerce  as  forces  tending  to 
corrupt  the  land,  rob  it  of  its  strength  and  happiness,  and 
deprive  it  of  its  poetic  imagination. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  becomes  of  that  true  corner 
stone  of  pastoral  poetry,  "  that  constant  element, "  as  Mr.  Greg- 
calls  it,  "the  recognition  of  a  contrast,  implicit  or  expressed, 
between  pastoral  life  and  some  more  complex  type  of  civili- 
zation?" We  have  found  it  implied  in  the  poems  of  Theoc- 
ritus and  forcibly  expressed  in  those  of  Wordsworth.  The 
attitude  of  each  poet  is  original  and  natural. 

Nature  was  not  the  same  kind  of  teacher  to  the  two 
poets.  The  difference  has  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter  on  landscape.  "Nature's  self,"  it  is  true,  in  each 
•'  is  the  breath  of  God,"  but  the  standard  of  Deity  in  Theoc- 
ritus must  not  be  confused  with  the  far  higher  conception 
in  Wordsworth.  The  latter  loved  landscape  more  ardently 
and  in  more  phases  than  did  Theocritus,  and  was  therefore 
better  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  city.  The 
simple  pleasures  of  country  life  which  Theocritus  had  known 
appealed  to  him  in  the  city  with  special  force,  not  as  an 
adequate  preparation  for  the  new  life  in  which  he  found 
himself,  but  as  former  delights  which  he  missed  in  the 
"crowded  solitude."  Not  only  were  the  lessons  which  Theoc- 
ritus had  learned  from  the  country  inadequate  to  enable 
him  to  judge  the  city,  but  the  standard  of  manhood  among 
his  shepherds  was  equally  insufficient.  We  are  not  impressed 
with  their  sterling  morality. 

In  summary,  we  have  seen  how  the  pastoral  element 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  tendency  to  compare  the  city  and 
country,  coupled  with  another  tendency  in  man  to  desire 
what  he  has  not,  was  somewhat  faintly  implied  by  Theocritus. 
It  was  caught  up  by  his  imitators  and  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  with  less  and  less  reality,  but  with 
more  and  more  absurdity  and  exaggeration.  With  Words- 
worth all  this  was  changed.  Poetic  conceits  were  cast  aside. 
The  feeling  of  aversion  tor  city  life  was  to  become  the  result 
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of  experience,  and  not  to  be  accepted  because  it  was  quite  the 
fashionable  thing.  Wordsworth  made  the  country  and  not 
the  city  the  basis  of  operation  in  his  pastoral  poetry.  We 
are  now  through  with  hearsay  and  imitation;  the  whole  matter 
becomes  something  more  than  popular  sentiment;  it  becomes 
scientific  analysis.  We  have  also  seen  the  results  of  this 
new  attitude.  Some  clouds  and  smoke  are  still  found  in  the 
city;  suffering,  vice,  and  deformity  throng  the  streets;  but 
there  are  also  enduring  beauty,  harmony,  and  unity.  Mankind 
is  one.  The  rugged  shepherd  from  the  mountains  is  the 
finest  type  of  man,  but  all  humanity  is  to  be  loved  and 
made  the  basis  of  art.  The  beauties  of  London,  seen  from 
Westminster  Bridge,  have  surmounted  the  smoke;  the  still, 
sad  music  is  heard  above  the  roar;  the  beauties  of  the 
Cumbrian  mountains  break  through  the  mists  in  all  the 
splendor  of  a  city  celestial. 


V.    THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Another  idea,  which  has  constantly  made  itself  felt  in 
pastoral  literature  from  Theocritus  to  the  present  time,  con- 
cerns itself  with  man's  delight  in  a  golden  age;  "an  idea," 
writes  Mr.  Greg.  i(  which  comes  perhaps  as  near  being  uni- 
versal as  any."  In  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  the  pastoral  strikes. 
as  it  often  does,  one  of  the  responsive  keys  of  humanity, 
producing  sweet  music,  and  stirring  the  care -oppressed  mind 
with  an  ardent  longing  to  be  free  from  the  troubles  and 
perplexities  which  surround  it  in  a  complex  and  formal 
civilization,  and  to  return  to  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
from  which  the  race  has  departed.  It  will  at  once  appear 
that  this  idea,  if  not  the  same  as  the  theme  of  the  previous 
chapter,  is  closely  related  to  it.  The  idea  of  a  golden  age. 
however,  is  something  more,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
than  a  tendency  to  contrast  city  and  country.  " 

As  the  beauty  of  spring  grows  brighter  the  farther  time 
bears  us  from  it,  so  in  life  age  magnifies  more  and  more  the 
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delights  of  childhood  and  youth.     Wordsworth  has  not  been 
the  only  one  to  feel  what  he  alone  has  so  well  expressed: 

There  was  a  time  when  meadoAv.  grove,  and  stream,  • 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore;  - 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

Without  accepting-  Wordsworth's  theory,  on  which  he 
himself  did  not  insist,  regarding-  prenatal  existence,  we  may 
still  truthfully  say  with  him: 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of 'the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  Boy. 

The  feeling-  which  underlies  the  poem  and  prompted  Words- 
worth to  write  Intimations  of  Immortality  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  dream  or  vagary  of  the  poet's  mind.  The 
feeling  itself  is  universal,  but  was  interpreted  by  Words- 
worth in  a  novel  manner.  The  idea  of  a  golden  age  found  a 
place  in  the  human  heart  long  before  it  did  so  in  literature. 
This  universal  retrospection  of  the  individual  needed  in 
the  beginning  but  a  definite  and  sufficient  expression  by  one 
preeminently  gifted  mind  to  enable  it  to  stamp  itself  upon 
literature  for  all  time.  When  it  finally  did  find  expression, 
it  made  its  appeal  to  all.  because  it  uttered  the  feelings  of 
all.  What  the  happy  days  of  childhood  are  to  the  care- 
oppressed  man,  the  golden  age  or  youth  of  the  race  has 
come  to  be  to  humanity.  "The  tendency  to  form  an  ideal 
picture  of  his  own  youth  is  common  both  to  mankind  and 
man.  The  romance  of  childhood  is  the  dream  with  which 
age  consoles  itself  for  the  disillusionments  of  life."1  The 
golden  fancies  thus  formed  have  sometimes  glowed  in  the 
fading  west,  and  sometimes  flamed  in  the  morning  sky; 
appearing  now  as  a  paradise  lost  and  again  as  a  paradise 

1  W.  W.  Greg,  Pustoml  Poetry  mid  Puslond  Drama,  \i.  6. 
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to  be  regained.  The  fountains  of  eternal  youth  have  mingled 
with  the  streams  of  everlasting  life.  And  so,  as  Virgil  sings. 
"The  mighty  line  of  cycles  begins  its  round  anew." 

The  idea  of  a  golden  age  necessarily  had  an  early  appearance 
in  pastoral  literature,  and  has  been  inseparable  from  it.  Virgil 
in  the  Fourth  Eclogue  gave  the  idea  a  decided  impetus  in 
pastoral  poetry,  yet  is  not  alone  responsible  for  its  existence 
there.  The  idea  of  an  Eden  lost  and  to  be  regained  is  older 
than  Virgil.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  it  is  an  innate 
feeling  with  man.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Moorman  in  the 
following  statement:  "The  origin  of  these  descriptions  [of  the 
golden  age]  is  found  in  the  first  Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses; 
all  succeeding  writers  have  in  the  main  remained  true  to  the 
picture  which  he  has  given  us."  l  Before  Ovid  came  Virgil  with  ' 
the  account  of  a  golden  age  in  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  but  even 
before  Virgil  came  Theocritus  and  Hesiod. 

In  Theocritus  we  shall  not  find  the  idea  of  a  golden  age 
so  distinctly  expressed  as  in  Virgil,  but  it  is  there  and 
prominent  enough  to  make  itself  felt.  The  Damoetas  and 
Daphnis  of  Idyl  6  and  the  Daphnis  and  Menalcas  of  Idyl  & 
are  shepherds  of  a  golden  age.  Their  songs  are  of  a  higher 
strain  than  those  of  Idyl  5,  for  instance,  between  Comatas 
and  Lacon.  more  refined  and  genteel,  lacking  the  piquant 
wrangling.  The  Daphnis  of  Idyl  1  and  the  divine  Comatas 
of  Idyl  7  are  also  idealized  shepherds  of  a  former  time. 
•'Ah.  surely  then  there  were  golden  men  of  old,  when  friends 
gave  love  for  love! "  exclaims  the  poet  in  Idyl  12.  In  Idyl  16 
we  read  that  ''no  longer,  as  of  old.  are  men  eager  to  win 
the  renown  of  noble  deeds."  Again  there  is  the  expression 
of  the  anticipation  of  the  return  of  a  golden  age  in  Idyl  24.  I 
"Verily  that  day  shall  come  when  the  ravening  wolf,  be- 
holding the  fawn  in  his  lair,  will  not  seek  to  work  him 
harm."  With  admiration  the  poet  looks  back  at  the  strength 
of  Heracles,  or  the  glory  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  loves  to  relate 
the  events  of  the  heroic  age. 

Theocritus  and  Virgil,  however,   were  to  be  still  more- 
potent   agents  in  stamping  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  upon 

1  Frederick  W.  Moormau,  William  Browne,  p.  59. 
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pastoral  poetry  than  their  direct  references  to  that  age  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Their  rustics  became  confused  with  the 
rustics  of  a  golden  age,  and  at  last  were  regarded  as 
ideal  men  of  such  an  age.  We  can  readily  understand  how 
this  came  about  when  we  see  the  vast  gap  in  realism  between 
Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Already  in  Virgil's  pastorals,  as 
Mr.  Herford  remarks,  "the  profiles  of  Sicilian  uplands 
waver  uncertainly  amid  traits  drawn  from  the  Mantuan 
plain/'1  In  Virgil  we  find  a  shepherd  that  is  neither  Theoc- 
ritean  nor  Italian;  whose  like  has  never  been,  but  Avhose 
descendants  in  pastoral  poetry  have  been  without  number. 
As  each  succeeding  line  in  a  school -boy's  copy-book  becomes 
less  and  less  like  the  copy  until  the  last  bears  but  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  it.  so  further  and  further  pastoral 
poetry  departed  from  Theocritus,  whom  it  professed  to  follow. 
The  influence  of  Theocritus  weakened  as  the  ideal  golden 
ages  and  Arcadias,  and  the  inade-to-order  shepherds  increased. 
I  do  not  infer  that  these  productions  satisfied  the  deep-felt 
need  which  called  them  forth;  on  the  contrary,  they  only 
faintly  appeased  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this  departure  from  the  original,  Sicily 
and  the  Sicilian  shepherd -life  were  too  near  the  ideal  in 
appearance  to  be  entirely  lost  to  view;  and  hence  we  find  pastoral 
writers  like  Fontenelle  and  his  disciple,  Pope,  returning  to 
reprove  and  correct  the  vile  manners  of  their  truly  rustic 
ancestor  in  the  pastoral  art: 

"But  I  do  not  know  why  Theocritus,  having  occasionally,  in  a 
manner  most  agreeable,  elevated  his  shepherds  above  their  natural  character, 
has  permitted  them  very  frequently  to  deteriorate.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  failed  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  them  of  a 
certain  coarseness  which  is  always  disagreeable. "- 

Not  only  did  Fontenelle  object  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
shepherds  of  Theocritus,  complaining  that  they  smelled  too 
much  of  the  country;  but  he  also  found  those  of  Virgil  too 


1  C.  H.  Herford,    in    the   introduction    to   his   edition   of  Spenser's 
Shepfteards  Calender. 

2  Bernard   le    Bovier    de   Fontenelle,    Discours    swr   la   Nature    <lf 
I' Eclogue. 
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lofty.  Neither  did  he  find  the  shepherds  portrayed  by  th« 
pastoral  writers  of  his  own  time  more  satisfactory: 

"Between  the  common  coarseness  of  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  and 
the  lofty  spirit  of  our  modern  shepherds  it  is  possible  to  strike  a  mean : 
but  far  from  easy  to  put  it  into  practice,  it  is  difficult  even  to  indicate 
it  in  theory/' 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  all  this  tends  to  idealize  the 
pastoral,  departing  further  and  further  from  the  world  of 
Theocritus  and  reality.  We  are  not  therefore  surprised  to 
find  Fontenelle  later  in  the  same  essay  laying  down,  as  from 
the  seat  of  authority,  the  exact  requisites  of  a  new  and 
correct  pastoral: 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  sentiments  which  one"  makes  the 
material  of  eclogues  be  more  refined  and  delicate  than  those  of  real 
shepherds;  but  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  give  them  the  simplest 
and  most  country -like  form  possible.'' 

Not  only  Fontenelle,  but  also  Rene  Rapin  in  his  Discourse 
on  Pastoral  Poetry,  translated  by  Thomas  Creech  in  1684  and 
used  by  him  as  an  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Theoc- 
ritus, connected  pastoral  poetry  with  the  golden  age,  and 
stated  specifically  and  at  length  rigid  rules  for  its  composition. 
I  quote  from  Creech's  translation: 

"For  in  the  whole  course  of  a  shepherd's  life  there  can  be  no  form 
more  excellent  than  that  which  was  the  practice  of  the  Golden  Age. 

"As  for  the  manners  of  your  shepherds,  they  must  be  such  as  theirs 
who  liv'd  in  the  Islands  of  the  Happy  or  Golden  Age.  They  must  be 
candid,  simple,  and  ingenuous;  lovers  of  goodness  and  justice,  affable,  and 
kind;  strangers  to  all  fraud,  contrivance,  and  deceit;  in  their  love  modest 
and  chaste:  not  one  suspicious  word,  no  loose  expression  to  be  allowed: 
and  in  this  part  Theocritus  is  faulty,  Virgil  never;  and  this  difference 
perhaps  is  to  he  ascrib'd  to  their  ages,  the  times  in  which  the  latter  liv'd 
being  more  polite,  civil,  and  genteel.  And  therefore  those  who  make 
wanton  love-stories  the  subject  of  pastorals,  are  in  my  opinion  very 
unadvis'd;  for  all  sort  of  lewdness  or  debauchery  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  innocence  of  the  golden  age.  There  is  another  thing  in  which  Theoc- 
ritus is  faulty,  and  that  is  making  his  shepherds  too  sharp,  and  abusive 
to  one  another;  Comatas  and  Lacon  are  ready  to  fight,  and  the  railing 
between  those  two  is  as  bitter  as  Billingsgate.  Now  certainly  such  raillery 
cannot  be  suitable  to  those  sedate  times  of  the  Happy  Age." 

These  theories  of  Fontenelle  and  Rapin  are  ludicrous 
to-day,  but  Pope  made  them  the  basis  of  his  pastoral 
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place  to  Virgil's  lofty  tones  and  idealistic  tendencies,  and 
both  were  judged,  not  by  the  standards  they  had  created,  but 
by  the  golden  age  which  they  had  suggested.  In  the  main, 
however,  both  could  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  pastoral 
poets,  not  because  of  their  realism,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and 
because  of  their  supposed  adherence  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  golden  age.  Two  statements  by  Pope  will  illustrate  my 
meaning: 

"If  we  would  copy  nature,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  this  idea  along- 
witli  us,  that  pastoral  is  an  image  of  what  they  call  the  goldeii  age.  So 
that  we  are  not  to  describe  our  shepherds  as  shepherds  at  this  day  really 
are.  but  as  they  may  be  conceived  to  have  been,  when  the  best  of  men 
followed  the  employment."1 

After  propounding  these  arbitrary  rules  and  others  still  more 
exacting.  Pope  concludes:  "It  is  therefore  from  the  practice 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  (the  only  undisputed  authors  of 
pastoral)  that  the  critics  have  drawn  the  foregoing  notions  con- 
cerning it."  The  conclusion  is  clear.  The  golden  age  was 
the  proper  field  of  pastoral  poetry;  Theocritus  and  Virgil  were 
the  undisputed  authors  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  hence  they  wrote 
about  a  golden  age. 

This  doctrine  we  have,  of  course,  learned  to  discredit. 
We  are  surprised  that  the  teachings  of  a  sixteen -year -old 
boy  could  have  lived  so  long  as  they  did,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  they  were  not  his  alone.  Pope  simply  added 
his  boyish  cry  to  the  shout  of  the  many.  This  cry  found 
ready  acceptance  and  permanence  in  the  "classical"  period  of 
English  literature,  the  period  in  which  we  think  of  Pope  as 
the  central  figure. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
a  golden  age  in  pastoral  literature.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
something  of  its  origin  in  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  especially 
in  those  that  have  to  do  with  a  pastoral  life  not  contempora- 
neous with  the  author,  and  also  in  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of 
Virgil.  The  seed  here  sown,  whether  it  was  the  first  or  not, 
was  sufficient  to  produce  a  plant  that  overshadowed  the  entire 

1  Alexander  Pope,  A  Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry. 
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field  in  Pope's  time.  Between  Virgil  and  Pope  the  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  idea  are  many.  To  trace  its  evolution 
from  Pope  to  Wordsworth  would  mean  to  write  the  origin 
and  growth  of  romanticism. 

The  pastoral  spirit  or  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  persistence 
of  the  amosbsean  singing -match,  has  appeared  in  all  types  of 
literature,  as,  for  example,  in  the  elegy,  idyl,  and  drama,  in  didactic 
poems,  satire,  etc.  Its  history  therefore  in  its  larger  phases 
corresponds  to  that  of  literature  as  a  whole.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, in  at  least  one  respect  -  -  in  its  attitude  toward  the  idea 
of  a  golden  age,  While  this  idea  has  occupied  a  large  place 
in  literature  in  general,  probably  no  other  type  of  literature 
ever  came  to  be  so  completely  dominated  by  it  in  theory  and 
practice  as  did  the  pastoral  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Wordsworth,  pastoral  poetry  and  the  idea  of  a  golden 
age  occupy  a  large  place,  but  they  are  dissociated  again  as  in 
Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  two  terms  are  no  longer  synon- 
ymous and  interchangeable.  Wordsworth's  pastoral  characters 
and  settings  are  not  those  of  a  golden  age ;  he  did  not  believe 
that  those  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  were ;  nor  did  he  give  his 
pastoral  characters  the  classic  garb: 

And  Shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased  me  first; 

Not  such  as  Saturn  ruled  'mid  Latian  wilds, 

With  arts  and  laws  so  tempered,  that  their  lives 

Left,  even  to  us  toiling-  in  this  late  day, 

A  bright  tradition  of  the  golden  age; 

Not  such  as,  'mid  Arcadian  fastnesses 

Sequestered,  handed  down  among  themselves 

Felicity,  in  Grecian  song  renowned.      Prelude  8.  128—135. 

Enough  of  garlands,  of  the  Arcadian  crook, 

And  all  that  Greece  and  Italy  have  sung 

Of  Swains  reposing  myrtle  groves  among! 

Ours  couch  on  naked  rocks,  —  will  cross  a  brook 

Swoln  with  chill  rains,  nor  even  cast  a  look 

This  way  or  that,  or  give  it  ever  a  thought 

More  than  by  smoothest  pathway  may  be  brought 

Into  a  vacant  mind.  Ti/ndrum  1 — 8. 

In  these  passages  it  is  easy  to  see  a  wide  difference 
between  the  pastoral  material  of  Wordsworth  and  that  employed 
by  former  pastoral  writers,  yet  he  does  not  discredit  the 
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pastoral  material  of  Virgil,  much  less  that  of  Theocritus. 
The  following  quotation,  which  in  the  main  refers  to  Virgil, 
Georgics  4.  126  and  2.  146,  will  show  the  respectful  and 
appreciative  attitude  which  he  took  toward  that  material: 

Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in  old  time, 

Long  springs  and  tepid  winters,  on  the  banks 

Of  delicate  Galesus;  and  no  less 

Those  scattered  along  Adria's  myrtle  shores: 

Smooth  life  had  herdsman,  and  his  snow-white  herd 

To  triumphs  and  to  sacrificial  rites 

Devoted,  on  the  inviolable  stream 

Of  rich  Clitumnus;  and  the  goat -herd  lived 

As  calmly,  underneath  the  pleasant  brows 

Of  cool  Lucretilis,  where  the  pipe  was  heard 

Of  Pan,  Invisible  God,  thrilling  the  rocks 

With  tutelary  music,  from  all  harm 

The  fold  protecting.    I  myself,  mature 

In  manhood  then,  have  seen  a  pastoral  tract 

Like  one  of  these,  where  Fancy  might  run  wild, 

Though  under  skies  less  generous,  less  serene. 

Prelude  8.  173—188. 

Wordsworth  thus  affirms,  and  a  few  lines  further  on1  repeats 
the  affirmation,  that  he  had  seen  the  pastoral  life  described 
by  Virgil.  Now  note  his  account  of  the  pastoral  life  which 
he  would  compare  with  that  described  by  Virgil: 

Thither  he  comes  with  spring-time,  there  abides 

All  summer,  and  at  sunrise  ye  may  hear 

His  flageolet  to  liquid  notes  of  love 

Attuned,  or  sprightly  fife  resounding  far. 

Nook  is  there  none,  nor  tract  of  that  vast  space 

Where  passage  opens,  but  the  same  shall  have 

In  turn  its  visitant,  telling  there  his  hours 

In  unlaborious  pleasure,  with  no  task 

More  toilsome  than  to  carve  a  beechen  bowl 

For  spring  or  fountain.  Prelude  8.  198—207. 

In  these  lines  especially,  Wordsworth  alludes  to  some  of 
the  most  common  characteristics  of  the  shepherds  and  goat- 
herds of  Theocritus;  for  example,  "his  flageolet  to  liquid  notes 
of  love  attuned,"  and  "telling  there  his  hours  in  unlaborious 
pleasure. "  The  carving  of  the  beechen  bowl  recalls  the  famous 

1  Prelude  8.  209-212. 

Broughton,   Theoeritean  element.  7 
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bowl  in  Idyl  1.  This  beautiful  work  of  art  as  Theocritus 
describes  it,  has  done  more  than  anything  else,  unless  it  be 
the  great  skill  and  even  balance  displayed  in  some  of  the 
amcebaean  singing -matches,  to  discredit  the  reality  of  Theoc- 
ritus' rustics.  With  Wordsworth  the  realism  of  Theocritus 
was  unquestioned.  Such  was  not,  however,  his  attitude  toward 
the  pastoral  of  Pope  and  his  school.1 

No  idea  so  persistent  in  literature  as  that  of  the  golden 
age  can  be  without  scientific  foundation  in  truth,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  lost  to  view  as  time  goes  on.  With  Words- 
worth the  idea  of  a  golden  age  was  no  poetic  conceit,  fiction, 
or  fad,  but  a  deep  and  abiding  current  of  thought  which  con- 
stantly brought  before  him  images  of  a  splendid  past.  He 
felt  that  man  and  the  abode  of  man  were  not  what  they  had 
been,  nor  what  they  should  be: 

But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 

That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

Immortality  17 — 18. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man?  Lines:  Spring  23 — 24. 

To  Wordsworth  the  childhood  of  the  race  was  repeated 
in  the  childhood  of  the  individual,  a  fact  to  which,  I  believe, 
even  the  most  modern  science  assents.  His  own  sturdy  men 
of  the  mountains  with  their  lives  dependent  upon  toil  and 
hardship  represented  to  him  something  of  that  strong  life 
from  which  the  race  was  drifting.  Through  the  simplicity  of 
childhood  the  poet  caught  glimpses  of  man's  real  power.  With 
him  the  problem  was  to  return  to  the  lost  paradise,  the  loss 
of  which  was  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  its  recovery 
was  to  be  striven  for.  As  the  wanderer  from  the  path  of 
duty  may  oftentimes  find  himself  by  recalling  a  childish  prayer 
repeated  long  ago  at  his  mother's  knee,  so,  according  to  Words- 
worth, the  race  may  be  reclaimed  by  memories  of  its  healthy 
youth.  There  resides  in  the  past  a  healing  power  for  the 
future : 

Oh!  mystery  of  man,  from  what  a  depth 

Proceed  thy  honours.    I  am  lost,  but  see^ 


Cf.  Essay  Supplementary  to  the  Preface  (1815). 
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In  simple  childhood  something  of  the  base 

On  which  thy  greatness  stands;  tmt  this  I  feel, 

That  from  thyself  it  comes,  that  thou  must  give, 

Else  never  canst  receive.    The  days  gone  by 

Return  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 

Of  life:  the  hiding-places  of  man's  power 

Open;  I  would  approach  them,  but  they  close. 

I  see  by  glimpses  now;  when  age  comes  on, 

May  scarcely  see  at  all;  and  I  would  give, 

While  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  words  can  give, 

Substance  and  life  to  what  I  feel,  enshrining, 

Such  is  my  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  Past 

For  future  restoration.  Prelude  12.  272—286. 

With  Wordsworth  this  salutary  past  was  not  confined  to 
the  golden  age  of  tradition.  Even  the  very  earliest  periods 
of  human  history  told  him  of  a  greatness  that  is  gone.  The 
solitude,  peace,  and  beauty  of  a  pristine  world  had  a  power 
to  strengthen  and  delight.  Stronger,  perhaps,  was  the  appeal 
of  that  first  paradise  whence  man  was  driven.  In  the 
traditional  golden  ages  and  Arcadias,  also,  he  found  the 
expression  of  a  feeling  akin  to  his  own,  not  to  be  cast  aside, 
but  recognized  as  a  thing  of  beauty  with  a  solid  foundation 
in  truth. 

In  the  following  lines  that  pristine  beauty  of  the  world 
ere  man  was,  suggests  itself  to  the  poet's  mind,  together  with 
that  perfect  peace  which  he  deeply  loved 

Ah!  what  a  sweet  Eecess,  thought  I,  is  here! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath;  —  full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  to  espy 
Among  the  mountains;  never  one  like  this; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure; 
Not  melancholy  —  no,  for  it  is  green, 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  furnished  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requires. 
—  In  rugged  arms  how  softly  does  it  lie, 
How  tenderly  protected!    Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth, 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness:  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat, 
First,  last,  and  single,  in  the  breathing  world, 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet:  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere;  days  unruffled  by  the  gale 

7* 
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Of  public  news  or  private;  years  that  pass 
Forgetfully;  uncalled  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  life, 
Sickness,  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

Excursion  2.  349  —  369. 

If  we  turn  another  page  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
find  that  the  poet  has  discovered  in  a  primitive  rudeness  and 
barbarism,  not  a  paradise,  but  "arms  of  mighty  bone," 
"strength,"  and  "barbaric  majesty."  Wordsworth  loved  the 
sturdy,  manly  independence  of  the  Briton  in  his  wolf -skin, 
as  with  battle-axe  in  hand  he  strode  across  the  wold.  This 
primitive  being  reminded  him  of  that  shepherd  type  of  men 
he  had  learned  to  admire  in  boyhood,  "in  size  a  giant,  stalking 
through  thick  fog,"  "a  solitary  object  and  sublime": 

There,  as  I  ranged  at  will  the  pastoral  downs 
Trackless  and  smooth,  or  paced  the  bare  white  roads 
Lengthening  in  solitude  their  dreary  line, 
Time  with  his  retinue  of  ages  fled 
Backwards,  nor  checked  his  flight  until  I  saw 
Our  dim  ancestral  Past  in  vision  clear; 
Saw  multitudes  of  men,  and,  here  and  there, 
A  single  Briton  clothed  in  wolf -skin  vest, 
With  shield  and  stone -axe,  stride  across  the  wold; 
The  voice  of  spears  was  heard,  the  rattling  spear 
Shaken  by  arms  of  mighty  bone,  in  strength, 
Long  mouldered,  of  barbaric  majesty. 

Prelude  13.  315—326. 

If  we  turn  another  page  in  the  history  of  civilization,  we 
shall  still  find  the  poet  viewing  man  with  admiration.    In  his 
native  dignity  with  no  forms  to  debase,  and  communing  with 
Nature,  man  may  attain  to  true  strength  and  worth: 
Once  Man  entirely  free,  alone  and  wild, 
Was  bless'd  as  free  —  for  he  was  Nature's  child. 
He,  all  superior  but  his  God  disdaiu'd, 
Walk'd  none  restraining,  and  by  none  restrain'd, 
Confess'd  no  law  but  what  his  reason  taught, 
Did  all  he  wish'd,  and  wish'd  but  what  he  ought. 
As  Man  in  his  primaeval  dower  array'd 
The  image  of  his  glorious  sire  display'd, 
Ev'n  so,  by  vestal  Nature  guarded,  here 
The  traces  of  primaeval  Man  appear. 
The  native  dignity  no  forms  debase, 
The  eye  sublime,  and  surly  lion -grace. 
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The  slave  of  none,  of  beasts  alone  the  lord, 
He  marches  with  his  flute,  his  hook,  and  sword, 
Well  taught  by  that  to  feel  his  rights,  prepar'd 
With  this  "the  blessings  he  enjoys  to  guard." 

Descriptive  Sketches  (1793)  520—535. 

Equally  prominent  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  with  these 
glimpses  of  a  prehistoric  world,  with  its  sturdy  strength  and 
rugged  beauty  of  sterling  human  character,  is  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  golden  age  or  paradise: 

Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  some  trace 
Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven ; 
And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  expressed 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears  —  the  name  of  Heaven. 

Prelude  3.  108— lit. 

In  this  Biblical  conception  and  the  conception  of  a  some- 
what more  primitive  life  described  in  a  previous  quotation, 
there  is  no  lack  of  harmony.  In  the  more  primitive  man 
Wordsworth  found  real  worth;  in  the  conception  of  Eden  or 
Paradise  he  found  the  goal  of  this  man  realized  or  to  be 
attained.  The  following  lines  not  only  reconcile  the  two  views 
under  discussion,  but  should  reconcile  any  quarrel  between 
the  old  story  of  Eden  and  modern  science: 

Upon  the  breast  of  new -created  earth 

Man  walked;  and  when  and  whereso'er  he  mored, 

Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 

He  heard,  borne  on  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 

Of  God;  and  Angels  to  his  sight  appeared 

Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise; 

Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mist 

Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate  —  and  talked 

With  winged  Messengers ;  who'  daily  brought 

To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 

Tidings  of  joy  and  love.  Excursion  4.  631—641. 

Associated  with  this  conception  of  the  past  which  I  have 
called  Biblical  is  another  closely  related  and  pertaining  to  a 
time  of  universal  peace  which  extends  even  to  the  brute  world. 
The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  thought  of  as  already  accomplished. 
As  mentioned  before  in  this  chapter,  the  idea  of  a  future 
paradise  and  that  of  a  past  Eden  are  pi-one  to  interchange. 
Isaiah  foretold  a  time  when 
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"The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  11.  6. 

With  this  compare  Wordsworth's  view  of  a  past  age  --  not 
a  prophecy  of  the  future: 

Humming  Bee! 

Thy  sting  was  needless  then,  perchance  unknown, 
The  seeds  of  malice  were  not  sown; 
All  creatures  met  in  peace,  from  fierceness  free, 
And  no  pride  blended  with  their  dignity. 
-  Tears  had  not  broken  from  their  source; 
Nor  Anguish  strayed  from  her  Tartarean  den; 
The  golden  years  maintained  a  course 
Not  imdiversified  though  smooth  and  even; 
We  were  not  mocked  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then, 
Bright  Seraphs  mixed  familiarly  with  men; 
And  earth  and  stars  composed  a  universal  heaven! 

Venial  Ode  124—135. 

See  also  A  Flower  Garden  1 — 12,  51—56  for  a  similar  view. 
As  mentioned  before,  this  conception  of  an  age  of  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  brute  world  finds  a  place  in  the  poems  of 
Theocritus : 

"Verily  that  day  shall  come  when  the  ravening  wolf,  beholding  the 
fawn  in  his  lair,  will  not  seek  to  work  him  harm."  24.  84 — 85. 

There  also  appears  in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  a  series 
of  pictures  drawn  from  the  tradition  of  the  golden  age,  pictures 
widely  scattered  in  his  poems  and,  revealing  a  general  and 
true  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  author.  See  Descriptive 
Sketches  (1793)  474 — 489  and  the  author's  note  on  the  same; 
Ode  to  Lijcoris  1—4;  The  Prelude  8.  128—137;  173—187; 
and  The  Excursion  3.  756 — 758.  With  these  ideal  scenes  from 
a  golden  age  of  the  past  Wordsworth  found  striking  similarities 
in  his  own  time.  Occasionally,  as  in  The  Prelude  8.  129—135 
and  in  The  Excursion  3.  316 — 324,  he  speaks  of  the  golden 
age  and  Arcadia  as  two  distinct  conceptions  or  pastoral 
states. 

In  Wordsworth  all  the  greatness  of  the  past  that  has 
been  lost  pertains,  not  to  the  pristine  earth,  to  Eden,  to  the 
golden  age,  nor  yet  to  an  imaginary  Arcadia;  but  much 
belongs  to  a  more  immediate  past,  and  comes  within  the  range 
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of  history.  See  Descriptive  Sketches  374  —  375;  0  Friend! 
I  Imoiv  12—14;  The  Excursion  2.  1—24;  White  Doe  39—42; 
Ecc.  SVmw.  2.7.  9— 14;  The  Prelude  3.  407—413;  While  from 
17—24. 

These  good  old  times,  varied  as  they  are,  and  appearing 
at  different  ages,  were  not  to  endure,  but  slowly  and  surely 
came  to  an  end.  In  the  dim  ages  of  the  past,  as  in  the 
present,  the  seeds  of  retrogression  were  taking  root: 

Go  back  to  antique  ages,  if  thine  eyes 
The  genuine  mien  and  character  would  trace 
Of  the  rash  Spirit  that  still  holds  her  place, 
Prompting  the  world's  audacious  vanities! 
Go  back,  and  see  the  Tower  of  Babel  rise; 
The  pyramid  extend  its  monstrous  base, 
For  some  Aspirant  of  our  short-lived  race, 
Anxious  an  aery  name  to  immortalize. 
There,  too,  ere  wiles  and  politic  dispute 
Gave  specious  colouring  to  aim  and  act, 
See  the  first  mighty  Hunter  leave  the  brute  - 
To  chase  mankind,  with  men  in  armies  packed 
For  his  field -pastime  high  and  absolute, 
While,  to  dislodge  his  game,  cities  are  sacked! 

Go  back. 

Wordsworth  found  this  process  of  retrogression  still  active 
and  unchecked,  as  his  famous  sonnet  beginning  "The  world 
is  too  much  with  us,"  plainly  shows.  See  also  The  Eecluse 
592 — 625  for  a  more  ample  statement  of  the  same  idea. 

But  after  all,  no  matter  how  .beautiful  the  past  may  have 
been  in  tradition  or  in  reality,  Wordsworth  found  even  greater 
beauty  in  his  own  age.  The  beauty  of  man  had  largely 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  a  false  civilization,  but  the 
pristine  freshness  and  attractiveness  of  the  earth  itself  still 
remained  in  the  quiet  of  the  country.  The  original  splendor  and 
beauty  of  "Gehol's  matchless  gardens,"  were  far  less  than  the 
paradise  in  which  he  passed  his  early  years.  See  The  Prelude 
8.98—100,  215—219. 

The  idea  of  the  golden  age  is  with  Wordsworth  an  active 
influence  working  good;  not  a  lost  ideal,  nor  an  unattainable 

goaL Though  its  bright  array  of  shadowy  thoughts  antedates 

all  time,  and  may  outshine  all  that  the  future  has  in  store? 
yet  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to 
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the  pageantry  that  stirs 
And  will  be  stirring  when  our  eyes  are  fixed 
On  lovely  objects.  Recluse  629-631. 

Not  through  the  eyes  only,  but  through  the  ears  as  well  com* 
suggestions  that  recall  the  golden  time.  The  cuckoo's  voice  wil 
suffice  to  bring  back  "that  golden  time  again"  and  make 
the  earth  "an  unsubstantial,  faery  place." 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  Wordsworth  regarded  his 
own  rural  surroundings  as  a  kind  of  rural  paradise  of  which 

he  could  say, 

we  shall  neither  droop 
Nor  pine  for  want  of  pleasure  in  the  life 
Scattered  about  us.  Recluse  634—636. 

In  thought  he  loved  to  link  the  golden  past  with  the  golden 
present  and  to  sing  of  the  happy  time  when  the  "discerning 
intellect  of  Man"  shall  find  again  in  this  "goodly  universe" 
of  ours  the  long  lost  paradise  of  the  race.  See  The  Recluse 
794 — 811.  He  truly  found  the  fabled  golden  age  to  be  "a 
simple  produce  of  the  common  day": 

But  list!  a  voice  is  near; 

Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  through  the  reeds, 
"Be  thankful,  thou;  for,  if  unholy  deeds 
Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here!" 

Clouds,  lingering  11—14. 

Retirement  from  the  world  of  a  complex  society  is  often 
necessary  to  give  the  powers  of  man  a  chance  to  grow  and 
perfect  themselves.  For  the  proper  development  of  these 
powers  there  are,  at  least,  two  requisites,  seemingly  para- 
doxical—activity, and  tranquillity  or  peace.  In  Wordsworth's 
golden  age,  "flowery  beds  of  ease"  are  not  to  be  the  con- 
veyances to  true  happiness.  We  may  perhaps  read  elsewhere  of 
a  golden  age  in  which  work  is  unknown,  but  not  in  Words- 
worth: 

If  Life  were  slumber  on  a  bed  of  down, 

Toil  unimposed,  vicissitude  unknown, 

Sad  were  our  lot.  St.  Bees  1 — 3. 

Peace,  the  other  requisite  for  the  ideal  life,  Wordsworth 
sought  for  the  needs  of  his  poetic  powers.  It-is  in  peace  and 
rural  seclusion  that  he  has  placed  the  great  characters  of 
The  Excursion: 
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The  universal  instinct  of  repose, 
The  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity, 
Inward  and  outward;  humble,  yet  sublime: 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one; 
Where  earth  is  quiet  and  her  face  unchanged 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  hands 
Or  season's  difference;  the  immortal  Soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness! 

Excursion  3.  397  —  405. 

Although  these  words  are  uttered  in  character,  they  truly 
express  Wordsworth's  own  sentiments.  He  himself  expresses 
the  same  thought  in  The  Excursion  5.  29  ff. 

We  may  say,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  feeling  which 
originally  led  to  the  portrayal  of  a  golden  age  and  has  pro- 
duced innumerable  Utopias,  Arcadias,  Paradises,  and  Fairy- 
lands, -had  its  origin  in  the  truth,  and  was  so  recognized  by 
Wordsworth.  If  the  past  had  been  extravagant  in  its  use  of 
gilded  imagery,  he  found  that  in  his  heart  which  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  be  tolerant.  In  his  mountain  fastness  he  found 
that  pristine  innocence,  simplicity,  and  rugged  strength  of 
mind  and  body,  which  he  loved  to  praise,  and  the  general 
acceptance  of  which  he  made  his  duty  to  advocate.  How 
much  of  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  Wordsworth  realized  in  his 
own  life  may  be  inferred  from  such  lines  as  Personal  Talk  43 — 56 
and  The  Excursion  5.  49 — 59. 


VI.    CLASSICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Pastoral  poetry,  originating  as  it  did  in  true  feeling, 
first  found  expression  in  a  past  so  distant  that  we  can 
conceive  of  it  only  by  conjecture.  The  first  definite  expression, 
however,  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  pastoral 
poetry,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Theocritus.  The  influence 
of  this  expression  was  transmitted  to  modern  literature  by  Virgil, 
for  centuries  after  his  death  the  most  popular  and  influential 
of  the  Eoman  poets.  The  classical  allusions  which  pastoral 
literature  received  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil  it  has  been 
slow  to  give  up.  The  singing -match  common  in  the  poems 
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of  Theocritus  was  until  comparatively  recent  times  carefully 
preserved  and  transmitted  as  an  essential  of  pastoral  poetry, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  bit  of  Sicilian  local  color. 
The  rustic  names  employed  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil  were 
faithfully  retained  as  having  in  themselves  some  charm  able 
to  create  a  large  part  of  that  pastoral  spirit  which  men 
felt  but  did  not  analyze.  Along  with  the  singing -match  and 
pastoral  names  like  Corydon,  Thyrsis,  Damoetas,  and  Comatas, 
came  Pan,  the  Nymphs,  the  Satyrs,  the  Muses,  and  various 
other  mythical  beings. 

The  modern  pastoral  poet  who  employs  any  of  these 
purely  local  and  ancient  Sicilian  characteristics,  unless,  like 
Theocritus,  he  lays  his  scenes  in  Sicily,  must  submit  to  certain 
inevitable  results.  If  the  reader  knows  Theocritus  and  Virgil 
or  some  of  their  more  worthy  imitators,  the  pleasure  or 
dislike  which  he  has  found  in  them  will  in  a  large  measure 
be  recalled;  if  the  reader  is  not  familiar  with  these  early 
writers  of  pastoral,  the  writer  who  employs  allusions  to  them 
misses  his  mark  entirely,  and  writes  a  foreign  language  which 
his  reader  must  slowly  and  laboriously  translate  before  he  can 
appreciate  it  at  all.  In  any  case  the  writer  who  employs 
classical  allusions  of  any  kind  writes  for  a  select  class  of 
readers,  admits  either  the  superiority  of  the  classical  element, 
or  his  inability  to  see  sufficient  beauty  in  the  modern  to  justify 
entire  dependence  upon  it,  and  relies  on  the  strength  of 
classical  association  to  elevate  his  work  from  obscurity.  Milton 
could  afford  to  inlay  his  poems  with  classic  gems  which  reflect 
a  myriad  of  beautiful  hues  to  minds  trained  to  perceive  them, 
but  which  blind  the  sight  of  readers  less  fortunate.  The 
value  of  the  gems  still  remains,  but  the  number  of  readers 
who  can  appreciate  it,  unfortunately,  daily  decreases. 

In  estimating  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  classical 
and  mythical  allusion  as  an  essential  of  pastoral  poetry,  we 
shall  do  well  again  to  consult  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 
although  much  that  is  now  mythical  and  classical  was 
contemporary  with  him.  Taking  into  consideration  the  most 
strictly  pastoral  of  his  Idyls,  Nos.  1 — 11,  20,  21,  27,  assuming 
that  the  last  is  authentic,  we  find  by  a  little  study  and 
comparison  some  instructive  facts.  In  the  first  place  we  are 
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impressed  by  the  number  and  variety  of  proper  names  employed 
in  these  idyls.  Pan  appears  in  six  different  eclogues;  Zeus 
in  an  equal  number;  Cypris  in  four;  and  Aphrodite  in  three. 
Many  other  gods  and  goddesses  are  mentioned  in  one  or  more 
idyls,  but  none  seems  to  be  sufficiently  essential  to  pastoral 
poetry  to  appear  in  all.  Idyl  7  is  the  longest  in  the  group 
with  the  exception  of  2,  containing  157  lines  and  71  different 
proper  names.  Compared  with  this,  Idyl  1  has  152  lines  and 
35  different  proper  names;  Idyl  5  has  150  lines  and  35  names. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Idyl  7,  which  has  more  than  twice  as 
many  proper  names  as  any  other  with  the  exception  of  Idyl  2, 
is  the  idyl  in  which  the  characters  are  supposedly  not  rustics, 
but  the  poet  and  his  city  friends  in  disguise.  Idyl  5,  which 
is  nearly  as  long,  has  only  35  different  names.  Idyl  21,  in 
which  the  two  old  fishermen  are  the  only  characters,  contains 
but  six  proper  names.  These  proper  names  are  variously 
applied  to  characters,  places,  men,  women,  gods,  goddesses,  etc., 
no  one  name  or  group  of  names  dominating. 

If,  now,  we  consider  an  equal  number  of  lines  of  Words- 
worth's pastoral  poetry,  we  at  once  note  a  great  difference  in 
the  use  of  proper  names.  The  five  poems  which  Wordsworth 
named  pastorals,  and  The  Brothers,  which  Coleridge  called  a 
model  of  English  pastoral,  are  in  number  of  lines  about  equiv- 
alent to  the  idyls  of  Theocritus  considered  in  this  connection. 
In  the  14  idyls  of  Theocritus,  numbering  1238  lines,  310 
proper  names  appear;  in  the  6  pastoral  poems  of  Words- 
worth, numbering  1230  lines,  only  52  proper  names  appear. 
Not  a  single  name  appears  in  both  lists.  Wordsworth  dis- 
carded for  common -place  names  of  England  all  classical 
names  and  names  that  had  long  been  used  in  conventional 
pastoral  poetry.  In  this  respect  Wordsworth  is  at  variance 
with  both  Spenser  and  Pope.  Spenser  for  the  sake  of 
local  color  interspersed  conventional  pastoral  names  with 
rough  English  names  like  Hobbinol  and  Colin  Clout.  Pope 
found  no  necessity  for  rough  names,  but  was  entirely 
content  with  the  conventional  pastoral  names.  Both  Spenser 
and  Pope  employed  the  conventional  dialogue  or  singing^ 
match  between  shepherds,  which  was  entirely  discarded  by/ 
Wordsworth. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Wordsworth  in 
general  made  no  use  of  classical  allusion  or  of  classical  names. 
In  the  comparison  above,  I  merely  have  sought  to  establish 
the  fact  that  classical  allusion  is  a  variable  element  in  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus,  and  that  it  may,  as  in  the  pastorals 
of  Wordsworth,  be  entirely  omitted.  In  Wordsworth's  poems 
as  a  whole  the  classical  element  is  by  no  means  small —quite 
contrary  to  a  somewhat  popular  notion  that  he  obtained  all 
his  material  from  his  rural  surroundings. 

In  fact,  few  men  ever  were  better  fitted  than  AVordsworth 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  "pagans  of  old  time."  His 
keen  poetic  insight  and  his  close  association  with  Nature  in  her 
wilder  aspects,  took  him  to  the  very  source  of  the  mythical 
world  of  the  Greek.  He  could  feel  and  understand,  as  the 
city -bred  poet  who  fills  his  verse  with  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology  can  not,  why 

The  lively  Grecian,  iii  a  land  of  hills, 

Rivers  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores,  — 

Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable, 

Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  God. 

Excursion  4.  717  —  721. 

A  Spirit  hung, 

Beautiful  region!  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms, 
Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs; 
And  emanations  were  perceived;  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  course, 
Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 
As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 
And  armed  warrior;  and  in  every  grove  • 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed, 
When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 

Excursion  4.  735 — 744. 

In  such  surroundings  even  a  pagan  sacrificing  to  a  river 
may  gain  thoughts,  as  the  stream  bears  his  offerings  away, 
of  immortality  and  of  a  Being  that  is  everlasting.  Words- 
worth, in  The  Excursion  4.  718 — 940,  explains  how  the  same 
source  may  give  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  true  God  and 
to  the  complex  theology  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  To  the  pagan 
and  to  the  Christian  alike  may  come  a  message  from  the 
external  world  of  Nature: 
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• 

Of  Life  continuous,  Being  unimpaired; 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 

There  shall  endure.  Excursion  4.  755—757. 

Even  the  English  shepherd -lad,  left  to  the  teachings  of  the 
hills  and  dales,  may  exalt  "the  forms  of  Nature,  and  enlarge 
her  powers." 

In  Wordsworth,  then,  we  find  something  more  than  the 
mere  use  of  pagan  myth  and  theology  to  recall  the  beauty 
and  spirit  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  literature.  We  find 
an  appreciation  of  the  origin  of  that  system.  Wordsworth 
realized  that  the  complex  theology  of  ancient  Greece  was 
no  arbitrary  growth.  He  himself  daily  came  into  contact  with 
and  felt  the  forces  that  had  moulded  it  and  given  it  a  spirit 
of  sincerity.  Christian  religion  and  pagan  myth  may  both 
be  learned  in  part  amid  the  awful  forms  of  Nature.  "Piety 
is  sweet  to  infant  minds."  In  the  rude  cabin  amid  the  roaring 
cataracts  and  the  raging  elements,  a  child's  simple  prayer 
at  his  mother's  knee,  becomes  to  the  child  a  powerful  reality. 
With  the  Psalmist  Wordsworth  could  say,  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handiwork." 
He  could  understand  also  why  one  crying  in  the  wilderness 
was  the  proper  prophet  of  the  Christ. 

No  better  explanation  of  Wordsworth's  attitude  toward 
the  Greek  religion  and  his  understanding  of  it  need  be 
given  than  he  himself  has  briefly  and  clearly  stated  in  that 
excellent  and  minute  parallel  in  The  Excursion  4.  800 — 885 
between  the  education  of  the  English  shepherd-lad  and  that  of 
the  "unenlightened  swains  of  pagan  Greece."  This  passage 
should  in  this  connection  be  read  entire  and  carefully  considered. 
It  is  too  long  to  quote.  A  little  study  and  consideration  of  these 
lines  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  Grecian  shepherd's 
religion  was  not  unnatural  nor  something  very  different 
from  the  teachings  which  Nature  imparted  to  the  English 
shepherd  in  Wordsworth's  time,  and  still  imparts. 

Contrary  to  a  somewhat  prevalent  belief,  Wordsworth 
makes  in  his  poems  abundant  use  of  classical  allusion  and 
materials.  A  hasty  count  by  means  of  A  Concordance  to  the 
Poems  of  William  Wordsworth1  reveals  the  fact  that  he 

1  Edited  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper. 
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employed  at  least  400  different  proper  names  in  common  with 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  nearly  all 
of  these  names  appear  several  times,  many  of  them  involving 
allusions  to  myths. 

A  few  passages  from  Wordworth's  prose  will  also  show 
his  high  regard  for  and  appreciation  of  classical  sources.  His 
attitude  toward  classical  literature  was  always  appreciative, 
although  the  intensity  of  his  enthusiasm  may  have  varied  from 
time  to  time.  In  his  reminiscences  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  quotes 
Wordsworth  as  saying:  "First  read  the  ancient  classical  authors; 
then  come  to  us;  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself 
which  of  us  is  worth  reading."  On  another  occasion  in  con- 
versation with  Ellis  Yarnall  of  Philadelphia,  "he  spoke  with 
great  animation  of  the  advantage  of  classical  study,  Greek 
especially."  *  The  complete  list  of  classical  writers  to  whom 
he  makes  reference  in  his  works  is  a  long  one.  Such  a  list 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  K.  Lienemann's  Die  Belesenheit  von 
William  Wordsworth,  pp.  209 — 225.  In  the  list  of  Greek 
writers  appear  the  following  names:  Homer,  Sappho,  Simon- 
ides,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Prodicus,  Demosthenes, 
Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  Lucian,  Pythagoras,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Empedocles,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Polybius, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Longinus,  Eusebius,  and 
Pausanias.  The  following  Latin  writers  are  named:  Terence, 
Cicero,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Pliny 
the  Elder,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Lucretius,  Livy,  Quintilian, 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  L.  Annseus  Florus.  The  catalogue  of  Words- 
worth's library  shows  the  names  of  several  other  classical 
writers,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

Of  these  writers  he  often  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  In  The  Prelude  5.  202,  Homer  is  called  "the  great 
Thunderer."  "I  do  not  think,"  wrote  Wordsworth  on  another 
occasion,  "  that  great  poems  can  be  cast  in  a  mould.  Homer's, 
the  greatest  of  all,  certainly  was  not."2  "The  character  of 
Achilles  seems  to  me  one  of  the  grandest  ever  conceived."3 


1  Win.  Knight,  Life  of  William  Wordsworth  2.  333. 

2  Letters  2.  439. 

1  Win.  Knight,  Life  of  William  Wordsworth  2.  317. 
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While  he  bestowed  high  praise  on  Homer,  and  maintained 
that  Homer  possessed  the  great  secret  of  poetry,  he  was 
equally  enthusiastic  and  lavish  in  his  praise  of  Virgil.  "I 
admire  Virgil's  high  moral  tone:  for  instance,  that  sublime  'Aude, 
hpspes,  contemnere  opes,'  etc.,  and 'his  dantem  jura  Catonem!' 
There  is  nothing  more  imaginative  and  awful  than  the  passage, 

. . .  Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  etc."1 

In  a  letter  to  Francis  Wrangham,  Wordsworth  wrote  as 
follows:  "I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  that  these  poems  of 
Virgil  [the  Eclogues]  have  always  delighted  me  much.  There 
is  frequently  in  them  an  elegance  and  happiness  which  no 
translation  can  hope  to  equal."2 

Homer  and  Virgil  were  not  the  only  ones  to  stand  in 
his  special  favor.  "Horace  is  my  great  favourite:  I  love 
him  dearly."3  Sappho's  praise  he  sounded  in  his  poem, 
"Departing  summer": 

And  not  unhallowed  was  the  page 
By  winged  Love  inscribed,  to  assuage) 
The  pangs  of  vain  pursuit; 
Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
With  finest  touch  of  passion  swayed 
Her  own  JDolian  lute. 

Again  in  the  same  poem  we  may  read  the  praise  of  two 
other  Grecian  poets: 

0  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 
What  rapture!  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted,  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

Note  also  the  following  expressions  of  appreciation  for  clas- 
sical writers: 

'"Where  would  one  look  for  a  greater  orator  than  Demosthenes;  or 
finer  dramatic  poetry,  next  to  Shakespeare,  than  that  of  Aeschylus  and 


Memoirs  2.  469. 
Letters  2.  125. 
Memoirs  2.  469. 
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Sophocles,  not  to  speak  of  Euripides?'  Herodotus  he  thought  'the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  book,  next  to  the  Bible,  which  had  ever  been 
written.'  Modern  discoveries  had  only  tended  to  confirm  the  general  truth 
of  his  narrative.  Thucydides  he  thought  less  of."1 

"In  the  persons  of  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Homer,  and  in  those  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Lord  Bacon,  were  enshrined  as  much  of  the 
divinity  of  intellect  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  can  hope  will  ever 
take  up  its  abode  among  them."2 

"A  sound  philosophy  must  contain  both  Plato  and  Aristotle."3 

In  considering  Wordsworth's  attitude  toward  the  classics, 
one  should  read  all  of  the  Fenwick  note  on  the  Ode  to 
Lijcoris.  I  quote  in  part: 

"But  surely  one  who  has  written  so  much  in  verse  as  I  have  done 
may  be  allowed  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  regions  of  fancy  which  delighted 
him  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets." 

Wordsworth  wrote  Dion  and  the  Ode  to  Lycoris,  and  trans- 
lated a  part  of  the  Aeneid  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing 
his  son  for  the  university.  These  poems  therefore  represent 
a  revival  of  his  love  and  admiration  for  the  classics,  feelings 
which  he  had  never  entirely  allowed  to  slumber. 

"As  to  Homer,"  he  remarked,  "I  was  never  weary  of  travelling  over 
the  scenes  through  which  he  led  me.  Classical  literature  affected  me  by 
its  own  beauty."  Fenwick  note:  Ode  to  Lycoris. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Wordsworth's  use  of 
classical  material  was  inspired  by  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers,  and  by  the  original  sources  of  these  writers.  Books 
and  a  true  feeling  for  landscape,  not  fashion  or  convention, 
tended  to  make  him  a  classicist.  Although  Wordsworth, 
as  pointed  out  above,  made  frequent  use  of  classic  myth, 
yet  he  by  no  means  employed  it  to  the  same  extent  that 
Milton  did,  or  to  the  extent  which  his  deep  love  for  the 
ancient  writers  and  their  works  would  seem  to  warrant. 
Wordsworth's  reason  for  this  sparing  use  of  classic  myth, 
especially  in  his  early  poems,  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Fenwick  note  on  the  Ode  to  Lycoris: 

»  Wm.  Knight,  Life  of  William  Wordsworth  2.  333. 

*  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  ed.  Wm.  Knight,  1.  90. 

•  Wm.  Knight,  Life  of  William  Wordsworth  3.  465. 
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"No  doubt  the  hacknied  and  lifeless  use  into  which  mythology  fell 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  which  continued  through  the 
18th,  disgusted  the  general  reader  with  all  allusion  to  it  in  modern  verse ; 
and  though,  in  deference  to  this  disgust,  and  also  in  a  measure  partic- 
ipating in  it,  I  abstained  in  my  earlier  writings  from  all  introduction  of 
pagan  fable,  surely,  even  in  its  humble  form,  it  may  ally  itself  with  real 
sentiment,  as  I  can  truly  affirm  it  did  in  the  present  case." 

This  statement  by  the  poet  will  explain  the  lack  of  all 
obvious  allusion  to  pagan  myth  in  his  pastorals.  Wordsworth's 
pastoral  poetry  like  his  other  poetry  is  a  genuine  product  of 
the  age  of  Romanticism,  and  as  such,  is  at  war  with  the  17th- 
and  18th-century  classicism.  In  his  early  poems  Wordsworth 
refrained  from  the  use  of  mythology  because  he  felt  that  it 
had  fallen  from  the  high  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which  it 
was  put  by  Milton,  and  not  because,  as  some  have  supposed, 
he  found  it  unattractive.  The  brothers  Wiffen,  after  a  con- 
versation with  Wordsworth  in  July  1819,  wrote:  "He  is  fond 
of  the  mythological  fictions  of  the  ancients."  Sympathetic 
with  the  spirit  that  gave  it  birth,  Wordsworth  used  mythol- 
ogy, when  he  used  it  at  all,  with  perfect  sincerity  and  appre- 
ciation : 

The  old  mythologists,  more  impressed  than  we 
Of  this  late  day  by  character  in  tree 
Or  herb  that  claimed  peculiar  sympathy, 
Or  by  the  silent  lapse  of  fountain  clear, 
Or  with  the  language  of  the  viewless  air 
By  bird  or  beast  made  vocal,  sought  a  cause 
To  solve  the  mystery,  not  in  Nature's  laws 
But  in  Man's  fortunes.    Hsnce  a  thousand  tales 
Sung  to  the  plaintive  lyre  in  Grecian  vales. 

Never  entivemd  11 — 19. 


VII.    PASTORAL  LANGUAGE. 

Pastoral  poetry  is  to  be  recognized  by  its  language  and 
function,  and  not  by  the  characteristics  of  any  particular 
type  of  poetry.  Were  pastoral  a  type  of  poetry,  its  analysis 
would  be  a  far  simpler  problem  than  it  now  is.  But  no  kind 
of  poetry  has  been  honored  alone  by  the  pastoral  Muse.  Idyls, 

Broughton,  Theocritean  element.  8 
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eclogues,  elegies,  lyrics,  satires,  dramas,  romances,  didactic 
poetry  —  in  fact,  all  types  of  literature  —  have  found  a  place 
for  the  sweet  and  simple  strains  of  the  pastoral  pipe,  strains 
that,  soft  and  unpretentious  as  they  are,  may  always  be  heard 
above  the  notes  of  their  accompaniment,  while  their  sweetness 
sometimes  allures  attention  from  the  music  proper. 

In  a  discussion  of  Wordsworth  as  a  pastoral  poet  the 
subject  of  pastoral  diction  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  In  the 
Advertisement  to  the  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  1798 
he  wrote 

"Readers  accustomed  to  the  gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology  of 
many  modern  writers,  if  they  persist  in  reading  this  book  to  its  conclusion, 
will  perhaps  frequently  have  to  struggle  with  feelings  of  strangeness  and 
awkwardness:  they  will  look  round  for  poetry,  and  will  be  induced  to  in- 
quire by  what  species  of  courtesy  these  attempts  can  be  permitted  to  assume 
that  title." 

These  words  are  applicable  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Eeaders  accustomed  to  the  pastoral  language  of  Theocritus, 
Virgil,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Pope,  will  meet  the  assertion  that 
Wordsworth  is  a  pastoral  poet,  with  a  feeling  of  "strangeness 
and  awkwardness."  They  will  look  about  them  for  some 
manifestation  of  the  pastoral  language,  and,  not  finding  it 
ready  at  hand,  "will  be  induced  to  inquire  by  what  species 
of  courtesy"  Wordsworth's  poems  can  lay  claim  to  pastoral 
language,  although  it  may  be  evident  that  their  subject-matter 
is  not  different  from  that  found  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  pastoral  diction,  and  in  what 
does  it  differ  from  other  kinds  of  poetic  diction?  If  it  differs 
at  all,  it  should  differ  as  its  function  and  materials  differ 
from  the  function  and  materials  of  other  kinds  of  poetic  diction. 
If  pastoral  diction  is  not  in  harmony  with  these  two  essentials, 
then  we  shall  find  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  vitality. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  anything  with  a  continuous  growth 
and  popularity  of  over  two  thousand  years  that  has  not  had 
its  roots  in  the  rich  soil  of  truth.  Pastoral  language  is 
something  more  than  a  schoolboy  jargon,  for  youthful  poets, 
to  be  used  by  them  only  in  the  infancy  "of  their  careers; 
something  more  than  the  milk  which  little  by  little  enables 
"them  to  feed  on  tougher  language,"  although  such  eminent 
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pastoral  writers  as  Virgil,  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope,  and  others 
wrote  the  best  of  their  pastoral  poetry  early  in  life.  The 
pastoral  is  a  language  of  the  human  heart  and  soul,  a  music, 
which,  in  spite  of  an.  occasional  discord,  is  still  rich  in  true 
tones,  a  melody  which  the  world  needs,  and  will  not  let  die. 

In  the  first  place  why  has  pastoral  poetry  been  regarded 
as  inseparably  connected  with  shepherds  and  sheep?  Why 
does  not  the  Twenty- third  Psalm  begin,  "The  Lord  is  my 
goatherd,"  or  why  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  Christ  say, 
"I  am  the  good  goatherd,  ye  are  my  goats,"  or  "I  am  the 
good  neatherd,  ye  are  my  kine"?  We  smile,  but  why  does 
this  substitution  of  parallel  terms  seem  ridiculous,  and  in 
fact,  destroy  the  .very  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  expressions?  Is 
it  because  we  are  suddenly  perverting  fixed  sayings,  turning 
well-established  expressions  topsy-turvy?  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  why  did  the  expressions  ever  assume  the  precise  form  which 
they  now  have?  In  the  beginning  there  certainly  was  a 
reason.  Why  were  the  goats  ever  separated  from  the  sheep 
and  given  an  inferior  place?  Whether  the  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  goat  was  less  valuable,  furnishing 
only  flesh  and  milk  where  the  sheep  added  wool,  or  because 
the  goat  early  became  a  scapegoat,  or  because  he  was 
regarded  as  less  attractive  than  the  sheep,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  goat  and  his  keeper  could  not  hold  the  popular  and 
universal  place  in  pastoral  literature  occupied  by  the  sheep 
and  the  shepherd. 

Theocritus,  however,  put  no  taboo  upon  the  goat  and  the 
goatherd,  but  used  them  in  his  pastoral  poetry  as  much  as 
he  did  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,  if  not  more.  We  cannot 
forget,  if  we  have  once  read  it,  that  famous  description  of  the 
wonderful  singer  of  Idyl  7: 

"Lycidas  was  his  name,  a  goatherd  was  he,  nor  could  any  that  saw 
him  have  taken  him  for  other  than  he  was,  for  all  about  him  bespoke  the 
goatherd.  Stripped  from  the  roughest  of  he  -  goats  was  the  tawny  skin  he 
wore  on  his  shoulders,  the  smell  of  rennet  clinging  to  it  still,  and  about 
his  breast  an  old  cloak  was  buckled  with  a  plaited  belt,  and  in  his  right 
hand  he  carried  a  crooked  staff  of  wild  olive."  7.  13 — 19. 

How  Theocritus  loved  to  describe  this  rough  man,  the  man 
who  caused  such  consternation  in  the  elite  and  courtly  circles 
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of  Fontenelle  and  Pope,  and  who  has  moved  even  a  modern 
writer  of  prominence  to  exclaim:  "We  find  enough  of  rustic 
grossness  on  his  pages,  and  may  even  complain  that  his 
cowherds  and  goatherds  savor  too  strongly  of  their  stables!" 
But  when  Lycidas  began  to  sing,  straightway  his  hearers  were 
lost  in  admiration,  and  all  his  unattractive  aspect  was  lost. 

Lycidas  is  not  the  only  attractive  goatherd  mentioned 
by  Theocritus.  Comatas,  the  idealized  rustic  about  whom 
Lycidas  sings,  was  a  goatherd,  as  was  also  Comatas,  the 
champion  singer  of  Idyl  5.  Neatherds  are  mentioned  by 
Theocritus  as  frequently  as  shepherds.  Virgil  followed 
Theocritus  to  some  extent  in  the  use  of  the  goat  and  the 
goatherd,  but  the  combined  influence  of  both  was  not  sufficient 
to  stamp  the  goatherd  and  his  occupation  upon  English 
pastoral  poetry. 

In  Spenser's  pastoral  poetry  we  find  mention  of  a  few 
"kiddies"  and  occasionally  of  a  goat.  In  the  July  eclogue, 
Morrell,  a  goatherd,  represents  high  and  worldly  ambition, 
and  tries  to  allure  the  shepherd  Tomalin  from  his  lowly 
state  of  felicity.  We  may  gain  some  enlightment  from 
"E.  K.'s"  first  note  in  the  gloss: 

"A  Goteheard:  By  Gotes,  in  scrypture,  be  represented  the  wicked  and 
reprobate,  whose  pastour  also  must  needes  be  such." 

This  note  is  significant  as  showing  the  growing  disfavor  into 
which  the  goat  and  goatherd  were  falling  in  Spenser's  time. 
If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  pastorals  of  Pope,  we  shall  find  that 
their  author  has  entirely  separated  the  goats  from  the  sheep. 
In  fact,  no  goats  appear  in  Pope's  pastorals,  but  at  least  a 
dozen  flocks  of  sheep  are  present. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  passages  of  what  is  unmistak- 
ably pastoral,  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  some  .conclusion  as 
to  what  constitutes  pastoral  diction.  The  first  passage  I 
shall  take  is  one  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
The  Twenty -third  Psalm  contains  much  of  the  true  pastoral 
spirit  and  language.  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd."  All  the 
innocence,  meekness  and  simplicity  of  the  sheep  are  suggested. 
No  other  domestic  animal  is  so  completely  dependent  on  the 
protection  of  man  as  the  sheep,  or  is  better  able  to  suggest 
the  helplessness  of  man  before  his  God.  The  sturdy  goat 
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will  take  care  of  himself.  Cattle,  with  their  deadly  horns 
and  fiery  tempers,  are  powerful  antagonists.  But  pastoral 
poetry  treats  of  the  realm  of  peace,  where  war  and  angry 
passions  are  unknown.  At  times  the  passion  for  war  and 
strife  may  occupy  first  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  when 
this  passion  is  past,  expurgated  by  struggle  and  tragedy, 
peace  is  then  the  universal  desire.  Peace  is  suggested  to  us 
when  we  think  of  the  life  of  the  shepherd  —  at  least,  when 
we  think  of  that  life  as  it  is  lived  in  Sicily  or  in  the  Orient. 
When  the  shepherd  is  good,  as  in  the  Psalm,  dangers  are  put 
far-off.  Not  only  does  the  life  of  shepherds  suggest  peace, 
but  it  also  demands  hours  and  days  of  idle  watching,  and  in 
general  lacks  the  harshness  and  disagreeable  features  attendant 
on  the  life  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  sweetness  of  the 
temperament  of  an  Abel  will  always  contrast  with  the  unruly 
passions  of  a  Cain. 

"I  shall  not  want."  Here  is  added  another  keynote  of 
the  pastoral  spirit.  How  many  of  us  have  reached  the 
position  where  we  can  say,  "I  do  not  want"?  Yet  is  there 
any  one  who  is  not  striving  for  such  a  position,  and,  realizing 
day  by  day  that  it  is  unattainable  this  side  of  the  grave, 
does  not  hope  for  it  in  a  paradise  beyond?  Contentment,  or 
sorrow  for  its  loss,  or  anticipation  of  its  attainment  is  a  constant 
pastoral  sentiment  and  requires  a  corresponding  diction 

"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters."  By  these  words  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  softer  aspects  of  landscape  are  added  to 
the  security,  peace,  and  contentment  before -mentioned.  The 
mountains,  winds,  and  sounding  cataracts  may  feed  the  lofty 
speculations  of  a  Wordsworth  with  no  war  to  wage  against 
them,  but  they  do  not  stand  for  that  simplicity  of  life  and 
feeling  more  commonly  found  in  the  pastoral. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  stands  for 
peace,  security  from  enemies,  simplicity,  innocence,  the  content- 
ment which  comes  with  satiety,  delight  in  the  softer  side  of 
landscape,  no  harshness,  no  suffering,  and  idealism  of  the  most 
alluring  kind.  The  same  feeling  pervades  the  Psalm  as  led  Christ 
to  speak  of  himself  as  the  good  shepherd,  and  of  his  followers 
as  his  sheep.  Thus  even  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 
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the  pastoral  is  gradually  laying  claim,  if  not  to  a  golden  age, 
at  least  to  a  heavenly  paradise. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pastoral  language  of  Theocritus. 
Here  we  look  in  vain  for  oft -repeated  and  particular  phrases 
that  stamp  the  whole  as  a  peculiar  diction.  The  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  which  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  English 
pastoral  poetry,  as  an  echo  from  Theocritus  with  ample  power 
to  take  the  reader  back  to  classic  days  of  rural  Sicily,  appears 
but  twice  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus.  The  word  Pan  is 
frequently  met,  but  not  as  frequently  as  the  word  Zeus. 
Satyrs  are  mentioned  only  three  times,  and  then  in  similes. 
Nymphs  are  often  alluded  to,  but  do  not  appear  in  person 
except  in  some  mythical  tale,  as  in  the  story  of  Polyphemus 
and  Galatea,  or  in  the  story  of  Hylas  and  Heracles.  To  be 
sure,  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  cattle  are  not  less  so, 
and  even  the  lion  and  wolf  are  prominent  in  the  poems  as 
a  whole.  In  the  plant  world,  apples  in  their  use  as  love- 
tokens  occupy  a  prominent  place:  grape  and  ivy  vines  are 
numerous;  while  the  wild  olive  is  common.  In  reference  to 
the  scenes  which  Theocritus  knew,  J.  A.  Symonds  writes: 

"Oaks  with  their  umbrageous  foliage,  pine-trees  dark  and  mournful 
upon  Alpine  slopes,  branching  limes,  and  elms  in  which  the  wind  sways 
shadowy  masses  of  thick  leaves,  belong,  with  their  huge  girth  and  gnarled 
boles  and  sombre  roofage,  to  the  forests  of  the  North,  where  nature  is 
rather  an  awful  mother  than  a  kind  foster -nurse  and  friend  of  man."1 

It  may  seem  rather  difficult  at  first  to  reconcile  this  passage 
with  the  numerous  references  which  Theocritus  makes  to  the 
oak  and  the  pine  in  his  poems.  The  pine,  and  in  most  cases 
the  oak,  however,  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  belong  to  a  southern 
variety.  The  word  oak  was  also  often  used  by  him  in  the 
general  sense  of  wood  or  tree.  On  the  whole  the  poems 
contain  a  large  and  varied  list  of  names  of  both  plants  and 
animals,  a  list  that  would  not  justify  us  in  naming  any 
particular  plant  or  animal  as  characteristic  of  pastoral  poetry 
or  essential  to  it. 

The  occupations  mentioned  by  Theocritus  are  also  varied, 
but  three  occur  more  frequently  than  others.  The  word 

1  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets  2,  249. 
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ijr  (shepherd)  appears  in  the  following  lines:  1.  7,  15, 
80;  5.  1,  90,  138,  143;  7.  71,  151;  8.  9,  44,  92;  16.  39,  95; 
20.  19;  jcoiftznxog  (shepherd's)  occurs  in  line  1.  23.  The 
word  alxoiog  (a  goatherd)  appears  in  the  following  lines: 
1.  1,  12,  80,  86,  87;  3.  19;  5.  88,  110;  6.  7;  7.  13,  14,  42, 
78;  8.  26,  28,  29,  81;  Epi.  4.  1.  The  words  for  cowherd  are 
varied,  /3or!r«c  and  ftovxoloc  or  @coxoJto<;  being  the  most 
common.  The  second  of  these  appears  in  the  following  lines: 
1.  92,  105,  116;  4.  5,  13,  37;  5.  62;  6.  1;  8.  80;  9.  8;  20.  3, 
32,  37,  40,  42;  25.  151;  27.  1,  2,  46;  Epi.  5.  3.  /ftm/p  appears 
once,  25.  139.  Verbs  like  /So'crxro  and  floi'xolia)  frequently 
occur.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  word  Povxohxog 
which  occurs  at  least  fifteen  times  in  the  first  idyl,  also  in 
7.  49;  8.  31;  9.  28;  Epi.  2.  2,  is  the  original  of  the  English 
word  bucolic,  derived  from  ftovxoloc,  a  herdsman  or  cowherd. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  in  Theocritus  the  shepherd  is 
not  superior  to  the  goatherd  and  neatherd  as  a  subject  for 
pastoral  poetry: 

"For  although  in  Virgile  and  others  the  speakers  be  more  Shepheards 
then  Goatheards,  yet  Theocritus,  in  whom  is  more  ground  of  authoritie 
then  in  Virgile,  this  specially  from  that  deriving,  as  from  the  first  head 
and  welspring,  the  whole  Invencion  of  these  ^Eglogues,  maketh  Goteheards 
the  persons  and  authors  of  his  tales."1 

In  the  eighth  idyl  of  Theocritus,  Daphnis,  "the  herdsman  of 
the  lowing  kine,"  is  beautiful  (/«(>/«c),  and.  winning  a 
decided  victory  in  pastoral  song  over  Menalcas,  the  shepherd, 
"became  the  foremost  among  the  shepherds,  and  while  yet  in 
his  earliest  youth,  he  wedded  the  nymph  Nais."  In  the  lament 
of  Thyrsis,  Idyl  1,  Daphnis  is  also  mentioned  as  a  neatherd. 
In  Theocritus  even  Cory  don,  the  ancestor  of  so  many  piping 
shepherds  in  English  pastoral  poetry,  was  a  keeper  of  cattle. 
Virgil,  however,  promotes  him  at  once  to  the  rank  of  shepherd: 
"Formosum  pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim."2  Even  Daphnis, 
while  not  promoted  by  Virgil,  is  euphemistically  mentioned 
as,  "formosi  pecoris  custos,  formosior  ipse,"3  the  keeper  of  a  fair 


Spenser,  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  General  Argument. 
Eclogue  2.  1. 
Eclogue  5.  44. 
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herd,  fairer  himself.  In  connection  with  this  particular  phase 
of  the  subject  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  Idyl  20,  the  cowherd's 
defence  of  himself  against  the  reproaches  of  the  city  coquette, 
Eunica.  In  this  defence  he  claims  rank  in  his  occupation 
with  Dionysus,  Endymion,  and  the  son  of  Cronos,  an  occupation 
not  despised  by  Cybele,  Cypris,  and  Selene.  With  Theocritus 
the  neatherd  and  goatherd  were  just  as  good  material  for  art 
as  the  shepherd,  if  not  better.  Theocritus  was  a  realist  not 
influenced  by  religious  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  shepherd. 
He  found  the  Sicilian  neatherd  musical,  even  as  Mr.  John 
A.  Lomax  has  found  the  American  cowboy. 

The  verb  pipe  has  been  frequently  used  by  poets  as  a 
word  possessing  ample  charm  to  create  a  pastoral  atmosphere 
when  coupled  with  shepherds  and  their  pleasing  music.  The 
Greek  verbs  employed  by  Theocritus  which  may  be  translated 
pipe  are  avQiadco  and  arUco.  The  first  appears  in  1.  3,  14, 
16;  6.  9,  44;  8.  4;  and  in  11.  38;  the  second  in  6.  44;  7.  71; 
and  in  10.  16.  The  use  made  of  either  word  is  not  excessive. 

For  the  present,  perhaps  words  enough  have  been  examined 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Theocritus'  art  does  not  consist 
of  a  limited  and  stereotyped  phraseology.  His  diction  is  as  varied 
as  his  subject-matter.  So  perfectly  has  he  succeeded,  however, 
by  judicious  touches  artfully  added  to  his  poems,  in  vividly 
stamping  upon  the  reader's  mind  a  series  of  little  pictures, 
that  even  time  cannot  destroy  them.  Many  expressions,  though 
occurring  but  once,  leave  a  picture  as  lasting  as  though  they 
had  occurred  twenty  times.  Theocritean  pastoral  diction  is 
that  diction  which  makes  Sicilian  life  live  again,  or  preserves 
it  in  all  of  its  simplicity  and  beauty. 

The  first  imitators  of  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus,  and 
later  Virgil,  borrowed  freely  from  his  phraseology  as  well 
as  from  his  subject-matter.  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  has  given1  us 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Virgil's  borrowings.  Theocritus' 
phraseology  and  also  the  names  of  his  shepherds  were  passed 
on.  In  The  Shepheardes  Calender  Spenser  tried  to  break 
away  from  the  pastoral  convention  of  applying  Sicilian 
imagery  to  English  landscape.  He  dismisses  -.the  goats  and 


1  P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera  I,  Introduction  pp.  16 — 19. 
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their  keepers,  gives  clumsy  English  names  to  his  shepherds, 
and  often  relates  their  deeds  in  still  more  clumsy  language.  He 
keeps,  however,  certain  Sicilian  characteristics  and  situations, 
and  follows  the  lead  of  Virgil  in  making  the  whole  a  most 
convenient  and  plastic  form-  of  allegory  and  metaphor. 
Shepherd  dialogues  and  amoebsean  songs  are  made  the 
conveyers  of  religious  sermons,  political  speeches,  hidden 
compliments,  and  what  not. 

Pastoral  diction  has  now  become  in  reality  a  language 
by  itself,  an  established  channel  for  metaphor  and  allegory,  and 
a  flimsy  disguise  in  which  a  poet  could  preach  as  long  as  he 
wished,  about  whatever  he  wished.  Take,  for  example,  the 
closing  remarks  of  a  discourse  112  lines  in  length,  delivered 
by  a  shepherd  in  Spenser's  July  eclogue: 

For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode  late  on  Pilgrimage 
To  Rome,  (if  such  be  Rome)  and  then 

He  saw  thilke  misusage; 
For  shepeheards  (sayd  he)  there  doen  leade, 

As  Lordes  done  other  where; 
Theyr  sheepe  ban  crustes,  and  they  the  bread; 

The  chippes,  and  they  the  chere: 
They  han  the  fleece,  and  eke  the  flesh, 

(0,  seely  sheepe,  the  while!) 
The  corne  is  theyrs,  let  other  thresh, 

Their  handes  they  may  not  file. 
They  han  great  stores  and  thriftye  stockes, 

Great  freendes  and  feeble  foes: 
What  neede  hem  caren  tor  their  flocks, 

Theyr  boyes  can  looke  to  those. 
These  wisards  welter  in  welths  waves, 

Pampred  in  pleasures  deepe: 
They  han  fatte  kernes,  and  leany  knaves, 

Their  fasting  flockes  to  keepe. 
Sike  mister  men  bene  all  misgone, 

They  heapen  hylles  of  wrath; 
Sike  syrlye  shepheards  han  we  none, 

They  keepen  all  the  path. 

ill  traces  of  Theocritus,  we  may  say  at  once,  are  gone.  The 
spirit  is  gone,  also  the  Sicilian  imagery  and  beauty.  When 
we  look  for  a  pastoral  setting,  we  find: 
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Is  not  thilke  same  a  goteheard  prowde, 

That  sittes  on  yonder  bancke, 
Whose  straying  heard  them  selfe  doth  shrowde 

Emong  the  bushes  rancke? 

A  monk  on  the  steps  of  a  cloister  or  St.  Simeon  Stylites  on  his 
pillar  would  have  been  a  fitter  person  for  the  situation  that 
follows,  and  better  prepared  to  maintain  the  learned  discourse 
of  the  eclogue. 

In  a  note  to  Spenser's  October  eclogue,   "E.  K."  writes: 

"This  .tEglogue  is  made  in  imitation  of  Theocritus  his  xvi.  Idilion, 
wherein  he  reproved  the  Tyranne  Hiero  of  Syracuse  for  his  nigardise 
towarde  Poetes,  in  whome  is  the  power  to  make  men  immortal  for  theyr 
good  dedes,  or  shameful  for  their  naughty  lyfe. ,  And  the  lyke  also  is  in 
Mantuane.  The  style  hereof,  as  also  that  in  Theocritus,  is  more  loftye 
then  the  rest,  and  applyed  to  the  heighte  of  Poeticall  witte." 

After  reading  this  note  and  the  eclogue  itself,  carried  on  in 
dialogue  by  the  two  rustics,  we  are  surprised  in  turning  to 
Idyl  16  of  Theocritus  to  find  that  rustics  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  poem.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  direct 
discourse  uttered  by  the  poet  in  his  own  person;  and  further, 
instead  of  reproving  Hiero,  the  poet  praises  him  highly.  "  But 
the  fame  of  Hiero  may  mintsrels  bear  aloft,  across  the 
Scythian  sea." 

In  passages  like  those  just  quoted  from  Spenser,  shepherds 
and  their  dialogues  suit  the  poet's  purpose  no  better  than 
stonecutters  or  ploughboys  in  conversation;  in  fact,  the  latter 
would  be  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse. 
It  is  true  that  the  presence  of  shepherds  may  serve  to  recall 
that  ideal  life  from  which  the  complex  and  corrupt  life 
they  lament  is  a  departure,  but  the  use,  to  say  the  least,  is 
far-fetched,  as  would  also  be  the  argument  that  shepherds 
by  tradition  and  long  service  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
better  right  to  a  place  in  poetry  than  have  stonecutters 
and  ploughboys. 

The  famous  speech  of  the  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake  in 
Milton's  Lycidas  108 — 131  is  very  similar  in  thought  and 
spirit  to  the  first  passage  quoted  above  from  Spenser's  July 
eclogue.  This  speech  is  usually  regarded  as  a  digression  both 
in  subject-matter  and  language  from  the  pastoral  spirit  of 
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the  rest  of  the  poem.  This  was  evidently  the  belief  of 
Milton  himself,  as  shown  by  the  two  lines  that  follow  the 
lines  in  question: 

Return,  Alpheus;  the  dread  voice  is  past 

That  shrunk  thy  streams;   return,  Sicilian  Muse. 

Although  Milton  did  not  regard  the  speech  of  Saint  Peter  as 
pastoral,  or  at  least  not  as  Sicilian  or  Theocritean  pastoral, 
he  might  easily  have  made  it  pass  as  Virgilian.  If,  however, 
we  examine  the  diction  of  the  passage,  we  shall  find  that  it 
contains  many  words  applicable  to  shepherd  life,  for  example, 
"fold,"  "shearers'  feast,"  "sheep-hook,"  "herdman's,"  "scrannel 
pipes  of  wretched  straw,"  "hungry  sheep,"  etc.  The  passage  is 
not,  however,  a  description  of  Sicilian  sunshine,  ease,  innocence, 
and  simplicity.  It  is  not  pastoral  poetry  in  which  "the  Lord  is 
my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want,"  but  rather  the  description 
of  a  situation  in  which  the  Lord  is  not  my  shepherd,  and  I 
do  want.  The  condition  of  affairs  is  the  exact  opposite  to 
that  of  the  true  pastoral,  but  the  skilful  use  of  pastoral 
diction  enables  the  poet  to  suggest,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
portrays  corruption,  a  powerful  picture  of  the  ideal  state  of 
affairs  for  which  he  longs.  This  use,  then,  will  explain  or 
rather  excuse  Spenser's  reference  to  shepherd  life  in  his 
didactic  pastoral.  Far  more  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral 
muse  are  the  lines: 

And  call  the  Vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  Bels  and  Flourets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low  where  the  milde  whispers  use, 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  Star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enameld  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  terf  suck  the  honied  showres, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowres. 

How  sweet  sounds  this  language  after  the  harsh  reproof  of 
the  stern  old  pilot!  What  a  world  of  ideality  is  here  hidden 
from  all  harmful  influences,  even  those  of  the  swart  star. 

In  the  same  poem  appears  another  digression  from  pastoral 
poetry,  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  diction.  The  speech  of 
Phoebus,  beginning  with  line  78,  was  so  regarded  by  Milton,  as 
indicated  by  lines  85  —  88,  in  which  he  marks  the  return  to 
pastoral. 
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0  Fountain  Arethuse,  and  them  honour'd  floud. 
Smooth -sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocall  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood: 
But  now  my  Gate  proceeds. 

At  first  it  is  rather  puzzling  to  ?ee.  wherein  the  diction 
employed  in  the  speech  of  Phoebus  differs  from  the  diction 
following  the  words  "But  now  my  Gate  proceeds."  Certainly 
Phoebus  is  a  god  better -suited  to  pastoral  poetry  than  the 
Herald  of  the  Sea,  Neptune,  or  Hippotades,  for  he  twice 
appears  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  and  the  subject  of  his 
discourse  here  is  as  truly  akin  to  the  usual  subject-matter  of 
pastoral  poetry  as  theirs,  that  is  to  say,  not  very  near  in 
either  case.  Upon  closer  examination,  however,  we  may  be; 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Milton  simply  regards  the  main 
discourse  of  the  poem,  that  uttered  by  "the  uncouth  Swain," 
as  pastoral;  but  the  speech  of  Phcebus,  as  also  that  of  Saint 
Peter,  as  an  interruption.  In  order  to  establish  harmony,  it 
is  necessary  that  Saint  Peter  and  Phoebus  should  occasionally 
strike  a  pastoral  note. 

The  passage  which,  perhaps,  represents  the  purest  pastoral 
diction  in  Milton  is  to  be  found  also  in  Lycidas  23 — 36: 

For  we  were  nurst  upon  the  self -same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  Lawns  appear'd 

Under  the  opening  eye -lids  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  a  field,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  Gray -fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

Batt'ning  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  Star  that  rose,  at  Ev'ning,  bright 

Toward  Heav'ns  descent  had  slop'd  his  westering  wheel. 

Mean  while  the  Rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Temper'd  to  th'  Oaten  Flute; 

Rough  Satyrs  danc'd,  and  Fauns  with  clov'n  heel, 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long, 

And  old  Damoetas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

In  this  passage  we  get  at  the  very  secret  of  pastoral  diction. 
Why  does  Milton  describe  the  career  of  two  Cambridge  students 
in  terms  of  the  simple  unsophisticated  life  of  two  young 
shepherds?  Why  not  describe  college  life  in  college  terms, 
using  diction  that  would  vividly  portray  the  subject-matter  in 
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its  true  light,  instead  of  employing  a  language  that  must  be 
translated  in  order  to  be  understood?  In  fact,  why  is  Edward 
King  called  Lycidas,  or  why  is  the  whole  poem  a  Doric  lay, 
sung  by  an  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills? 

Diction,  especially  poetic  diction,  is  strong  in  proportion 
to  its  power  rightly  to  suggest.  The  wealth  of  suggestion 
which  the  use  of  pastoral  diction  brings  to  Lycidas  can  hardly 
be  measured.  Centuries  have  been  adding  fame  and  dignity 
to  the  pastoral  poems  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus.  Lycidas  at 
once  attained  to  a  share  of  that  fame,  becoming  at  the 
very  hour  of  its  birth  something  more  than  a  novice  making 
its  way  to  popularity  or  oblivion.  The  fame  of  its  classic 
predecessors  has  assured  its  success.  This  statement  means 
not  that  any  poem  filled  with  classic  allusions  and  diction 
is  sure  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  enduring  works,  but 
that  poems  in  which  these  elements  are  as  wisely  and 
judiciously  employed  as  they  are  in  Lycidas  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  success.  Any  poem  that  can  suggest,  or  possesses, 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  poetry  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
has  lasting  merit. 

The  theme  of  Lycidas  is  sad.  The  business  of  the  poem 
is  to  bring  condolence  and  alleviation  of  sorrow,  and  to  laud 
the  merits  of  the  deceased.  Pastoral  language  by  its  age 
and  associations  adds  dignity  to  the  theme,  by  the  softness 
and  sweetness  of  its  tones  casts  flowers  upon  the  grave,  and 
pours  balm  into  the  wounds  of  sorrow.  Pastoral  diction  has 
here  become,  as  it  were,  a  separate  language.  The  poet 
employs  it  without  thought  of  using  an  exact  language  to 
be  taken  literally.  This  use  of  pastoral  diction  has  nothing 
in  common,  except  perhaps  its  origin,  with  the  attempts  to 
fit  Sicilian  imagery  to  English  life  and  landscape.  Milton 
has  made  himself  master  of  classical  pastoral  diction  as  he 
has  made  himself  master  of  classical  allusion  in  all  of  his 
poems,  and  has  not  allowed  it  to  master  him.  He  does  not 
compel,  as  did  Pope,  fair  Thames  to  flow  gently  from  her 
sacred  spring,  while  Sicilian  Muses  in  the  guise  of  Daphnis 
and  Strephon  sing  upon  her  shore  in  amoebaean  strains. 

Pastoral  diction,  then,  like  pastoral  poetry,  had  its  origin 
in  reality.  The  diction  which  Theocritus  considered  best- 
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fitted  to  portray  the  beauties  he  saw  in  his  native  land 
found  and  awakened  a  ready  response  in  the  heart  of 
humanity,  as  does  that  land  itself  for  those  who  visit  it. 
Poets  have  constantly  been  attracted  by  the  diction  of  Theoc- 
ritus, but  they  have  not  always  been  keen -sighted  enough 
to  see  gleams  of  Sicilian  sunlight  in  their  own  lands.  They 
have  in  reality  credited  Theocritus,  who  had  but  a  keener 
insight  than  they,  with  an  advantage  in  material.  As  a 
result  pastoral  poets  have  often  sought  to  apply  the  language 
of  Theocritus,  with  slight  modifications,  to  their  own  material, 
unmindful  of  the  inherent  pastoral  beauty  of  that  material;  or 
they  have  accepted  the  diction  of  Theocritus  as  a  metaphorical 
language  of  exquisite  beauty. 

With  the   advent   of  Romanticism  poets  awoke  to  take 
a  new  view  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.    They  suddenly  \ 
realized  that  Theocritus  had  not  exhausted  his  field  and  that 
the  feelings   and  beauties  of  landscape  which  had  attracted 
him  were  not  confined  to  the  South.    Sicilian  shepherds  and 
goatherds  lost  the  supreme  place  which  they  had  held.   Another 
form  stepped  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  hill,  solitary  and  sublime 
in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  and  flashed  glorified  upon  i 
the   inner   vision   of  a  youthful  Wordsworth.    The  fountain 
Arethusa  was   no  longer  heard   above   the  murmurs  of  the  ! 
Derwent,  "fairest  of  all  rivers,"  "winding  among  grassy  holms" 
and  usurping  the  place  of  "smooth -sliding  Mincius,  crowned 
with  vocal  reeds."    According  to  Wordsworth  it  made 

.  . .  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my  thoughts 

To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 

Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 

A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 

That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves. 

To   consider  the  pastoral  diction  of  Wordsworth  is  now 
in  order.    The  way,  however,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
conclusions  are  not  easy  to  reach;  for,  although  "Wordsworth 
expressed    himself    very    fully    and    emphatically    upon    the 
subject  of  diction  in  general,  he  has  succeeded,  not  in  estab^l 
lishing  his  theory  beyond   all  doubt,  but  rather  in  adding  7 
to  our  perplexities.    His  theories  sound  plausible  and  simple  1 
at   first  hearing,  but  when  one  submits  them  to  a  critical  . 
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review,   as  Coleridge   has   done   in   Biographia  Literaria,  he 
doubts  their  soundness,  or  questions  their  application. 

Wordsworth  informs  us  in  the  Advertisement  to  Lyrical 
Ballads  (1798)  that  the  poems  of  the  edition  were  "written 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  language  of 
conversation  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  is 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetic  pleasure."  He  condemns 
the  "gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology  of  many  modern  writers," 
and  informs  us  in  the  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
(1800)  that  "the  principal  object,  then,  proposed  in  these 
Poems  was  to  choose  incidents  and  situations  from  common 
life,  and  to  relate  or  describe  them,  throughout,  as  far  as 
was  possible  in  a  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  throw  over  them  a  certain  colouring 
of  imagination,  whereby  ordinary  things  should  be  presented 
to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  aspect."  In  the  same  article  the 
author  discards  personifications  with  the  statement: 

"The  Header  will  find  that  personifications  of  abstract  ideas  rarely 
occur  in  these  volumes;  and  are  utterly  rejected,  as  an  ordinary  device  to 
elevate  the  style,  and  raise  it  above  prose.  My  purpose  was  to  imitate, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adopt  the  very  language  of  men;  and  assuredly 
such  personifications  do  not  make  any  natural  or  regular  part  of  that 
language." 

Then   follows   a   general  denunciation  of  the  poetic  diction 
then  in  vogue: 

"There  will  also  be  found  in  these  volumes  little  of  what  is  usually 
called  poetic  diction;  as  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  avoid  it  as  is 
ordinarily  taken  to  produce  it;  this  has  been  done  for  the  reason  already 
alleged,  to  bring  my  language  near  to  the  language  of  men.  .  .  .  Without 
being  culpably  particular,  I  do  not  know  how  to  give  my  Reader  a  more 
exact  notion  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to  write, 
than  by  informing  him  that  I  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  look 
steadily  at  my  subject.  .  .  .  Something  must  have  been  gained  by  this 
practice,  as  it  is  friendly  to  one  property  of  all  good  poetry,  namely,  good 
sense.  But  it  has  necessarily  cut  me  off  from  a  large  portion  of  phrases 
and  figures  of  speech  which  from  father  to  son  have  long  been  regarded 
as  the  common  inheritance  of  Poets.  I  have  also  thought  it  expedient 
to  restrict  myself  still  further,  having  abstained  from  the  use  of  many 
expressions,  in  themselves  proper  and  beautiful,  but  which  have  been 
foolishly  repeated  by  bad  Poets,  till  such  feelings  of  disgust  are  connected 
with  them  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  by  any  art  of  association  to  over- 
power." 
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While  these  remarks  were  primarily  written  with  reference 
to  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  yet  they  are  in  large  measure  ap- 
plicable to  the  poet's  other  works,  and  especially  to  his 
pastoral  poetry  as  a  whole,  since  five  of  his  so-called  pastoral 
poems  appeared  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  At  this  time  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  Wordsworth  nowhere  singles  out 
pastoral  poems  for  special  treatment.  He,  no  doubt,  classified 
his  own  pastorals  as  he  did  those  of  Theocritus,  simply  as 
poems  treating  "of  characters,  manners,  and  sentiments;  . . . 
or  of  these  in  conjunction  with  the  appearances  of  Nature." ' 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
Wordsworth's  tenets  on  diction.  The  subject  is  far  too  large 
for  the  time  and  space  at  my  disposal.  A  discussion  of  these 
theories  may  be  found  in  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria, 
where  they  are  somewhat  savagely  attacked.  Without  taking 
the  subject  up  in  detail,  it  is  evident  that  Wordsworth  in 
the  matter  of  diction  was  at  variance  with  his  predecessors;  that 
he  made  a  powerful  effort,  and  with  clearly  perceptible  results 
to  free  his  diction  from  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  "the 
gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology"  of  the  writers  of  his  day 
and  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his. 

Wordsworth  informs  us  that  he  employed  in  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  a  "selection  of  language  really  used  by  men."  This 
expression  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  paradox,  for  how  can 
any  language  be  a  "selection",  and  yet  "really  used  by  men"? 
Perhaps  the  standard  or  literary  language  of  our  own  time 
might  be  called  a  selection,  as  might  also  the  prose  in  which 
Wordsworth  wrote  his  literary  criticism;  but  how  many  of 
us  are  so  precise  as  actually  to  use  that  language  in  our 
daily  conversation  with  one  another?  But  what  men  did 
Wordsworth  have  in  mind?  We  have  his  answer: 

"Humble  and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen,  because,  in  that 
condition,  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they 
can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer 
and  more  emphatic  language.  .  .  .  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real  defects,  from 
all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust)  -because  such  men 
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hourly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of 
language  is  originally  derived." 

It  becomes  evident  that  the  language  "really  used  by 
men"  is  a  language  used  as  a  whole  by  Wordsworth  alone,  but 
intelligible  to  men  even  in  humble  and  rustic  life.  When 
the  poet  had  made  his  selection  and  had  purified  the  language 
from  "its  real  defects,"  and  from  "all  lasting  and  rational 
causes  of  dislike  or  disgust,"  the  result  was  a  language  which 
the  rustic  could  understand,  but  was  not  ready  to  speak. 
Wordsworth,  however,  is  not  yet  through  with  his  limitations: 

"This  selection,  wherever  it  is  made  with  true  taste  and  feeling, 
will  of  itself  form  a  distinction  far  greater  than  would  at  first  be  imagined, 
and  will  entirely  separate  the  composition  from  the  vulgarity  and  meanness 
of  ordinary  life;  and,  if  metre  be  superadded  thereto,  I  believe  that  a  dissi- 
militude will  be  produced  altogether  sufficient  for  the  gratification  of  a 
rational  mind." 

In  brief,  then,  Wordsworth  advocated  in  poetry  a  diction, 
neither  vulgar  nor  mean,  selected  from  the  language  of  men, 
and  carefully  purified  from  all  defects  -  -  a  selection  made 
with  true  literary  taste  and  feeling,  and,  finally,  with  metre 
superadded.  Taking  all  of  these  restrictions  into  consideration, 
we  obtain  a  result  not  widely  different  from  Coleridge's  definition 
of  poetry  -  -  "the  best  words  in  the  best  order."  The  only 
material  difference  would  seem  to  be  in  locating  the  best 
source  of  "the  best  words." 

Whatever  else  the  poet  may  have  meant  by  the  "real 
language  of  men,"  he  did  not  mean  dialect.  Language  similar 
to  that  used  by  Burns,  or  by  Tennyson  in  the  Northern  Farmer, 
finds  no  place  in  Wordsworth's  poetry.  Compare  the  language 
of  the  old  builder  with  whom  Canon  Rawnsley  talked  on 
his  trip  to  the  Wordsworth  country1  with  a  passage  from 
Michael  This  old  man  had  known  Wordsworth  well  and  was 
familiar  with  many  of  his  poems.  As  he  and  Canon  Rawnsley 
one  day  approached  the  scene  of  Michael,  the  old  man  explained 
to  his  companion: 

"That  is  a  cottage  as  we  used  to  ca'  i'  these  parts  Village  Clock. 
One,  —  I  'a'  forgotten  his  name,  a  shep,  lived  here,  and  i'  winter  days  folks 


1  Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth  Society  6.  177. 
Broughton,  Theocritean  element. 
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from  far  enough  round  would  saay,  'Is  leet  out  i'  shep's  cottage?  then  you  may 
wind  the  clock  and  cover  the  fire'  (for  you  kna  matches  was  scarce  and 
coal  to  fetch  in  them  days);  and  of  a  morning,  'Is  leet  i'  winder?  is  shep 
stirrin'?  then  you  muuna  lig  no  longer/  we  used  to  saay." 

This  old  man,  although  familiar  with  many  of  Wordsworth's 
poems,  did  not  know  that  the  poet  had  described  the  cottage 
of  the  old  "shep."  After  comparing  the  description  as  given 
by  the  old  man  with  that  in  Michael,  any  one  may  judge  for 
himself  how  much  selecting  and  purifying  of  diction  has  really 
taken  place  in  Wordsworth's  language  "really  used  by  men": 

This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood, 

And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 

That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.    For,  as  it  chanced, 

Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south, 

High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Eaise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake; 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular, 

And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 

Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evening  Star. 

129-139. 

I  We  at  once  detect   many  differences  between  the  language 

**}  "really  used  by  men"  and  that  used  by  Wordsworth  in  Michael. 

|  Canon  Rawnsley's  entire  article,  composed  of  reminiscences 

(stated  in  the  rustic  dialect,  will  further  illustrate  the  point. 

Wordsworth  made  no  pretense  of  writing  in  the  dialect 

of  uncultured  men.    In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  The 

Excursion  as  late  as  1836,  "he  said  his  principle  had  been  to 

give  the  oral  part  as  nearly  as  he  could  in  the  very  words 

of  the  speakers,  where  he  narrated  a  real  story,  dropping,  of 

course,    all    vulgarisms    or    provincialisms,    and    borrowing 

sometimes  a  Bible  turn  of  expression."1     On  the  whole,  it 

seems   as   reasonable  to   conclude   that  Wordsworth   pruned 

down  the  language  of  poets  until  rustics  could  comprehend  it, 

as  to  maintain  that  he  polished  the  language  of  rustics  until 

it  became  respectable  for  all  classes. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  for  one  whose  mind 
was  so  thoroughly  charged  as  Wordsworth's"  must  have  been 


1  Memoirs  2.  305. 
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with  the  diction  of  former  poets,  it  was  possible  to  cast  that 
diction  absolutely  aside,  even  though  such  a  course  were 
desirable;  nor  does  Wordsworth  pretend  to  do  it.  He  writes: 
"There  will  also  be  found  in  these  volumes  little  of  what  is 
aisually  called  poetic  diction,"  and  "it  [his  practice]  has  necessarily 
cut  me  off  from  a  large  portion  of  phrases  and  figures,"  etc. 
Neither  of  these  statements  is  absolute  and  sweeping  in  assertion. 
In  a  letter  to  Gillies,  April  15,  1816,  Wordsworth  wrote  of 
the  poet  Gray:  "I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  person  of  very 
various  reading;  nevertheless,  if  I  were  to  pluck  out  of 
Gray's  tail  all  the  feathers  which  I  know  belong  to  other 
birds,  he  would  be  left  very  bare  indeed."  Had  Gray  lived 
in  Wordsworth's  time,  and  been  inclined  to  retaliate,  even 
Wordsworth's  rustic  plumage  would  have  suffered.  Words- 
worth informs  us  that  his  father  required  him  to  learn  long 
passages  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Spenser;  and  adds, 
"I  could  repeat  with  little  rummaging  of  my  memory  several 
thousand  lines  of  Pope."  These  statements  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  he  could  easily  recognize  the  expressions  of  others 
in  the  poems  of  Gray,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  own 
thought  and  expression  must  have  been  charged  with  the 
diction  of  other  poets.  A  few  illustrations  will  show  that 
such  was  the  case. 

In   the  Preface  to   Lyrical  Ballads  (1800)   Wordsworth 
condemns  Gray's  line, 

And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire, 

as  having  no  value.  Wordsworth  himself  had  already  written 
in  Descriptive  Sketches, 

He  views  the  sun  uplift  his  golden  fire, 
and  was  soon  to  write  in  The  Waggoner  4.  108  the  line, 

Never  golden -haired  Apollo. 
The  following  line  from  The  Waggoner  1.  26, 

That  far-off  tinkling's  drowsy  cheer, 

iminds*us  of  Gray's  line, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.  Elegy  8. 

>mpare 

Alas!  what  boots  it?  —  who  can  hide, 
When  the  malicious  Fates  are  bent 

On  working  out  an  ill  intent?          Waggoner  4.  116—118, 

9* 
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and 

Alas!  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 

Of  moral  prudence,  sought  through  good  and  ill, 

Alas  what  1 — 2, 

with  Milton's  lines: 

Alas!    What  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely  slighted  Shepherds  trade, 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankles  Muse?     Lycidas  64 — 66. 

Compare  also  the  following  lines  from  Wordsworth  and  Milton: 

a)  With  which  his  genius  shook  the  buskined  stage. 

Beneath  yon  16. 

b)  Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age, 

Ennobled  hath  the  Buskind  stage.     H  Penseroso  101 — 102. 

a)  And  Images  of  voice  —  to  hound  and  horn. 

Power  of  Sound  34. 

b)  Oft  list'ning  how  the  Hounds  and  horn.  L' Allegro  53. 

a)  Even  She  whose  Lydian  airs  inspire.    Power  of  Sound  76. 

b)  Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  Aires.  L' Allegro  136. 

a)  And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse.   Excursion  1.  536. 

b)  Married  to  immortal  verse.  L' Allegro  137. 

a)  Whose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted  trees. 
And  towards  a  crystal  Mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomed,  flowed. 

Excursion  5.  81—83. 

b)  Towers,  and  Battlements  it  sees 

Boosom'd  high  in  tufted  Trees.  L' Allegro  77—78. 

a)  How  beautiful  the  Queen  of  Night,  on  high 
Her  way  pursuing  among  scattered  clouds, 
Where,  ever  and  anon,  her  head  she  shrouds,  etc. 

How  beautiful  tJie  Queen  1 — 3. 

b)  To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 
Hiding  neer  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  hath  bin  led  astray 
Through  the  Heav'ns  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud.  11  Penseroso  67—72. 

That  famous  line  in  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  deaxl, 

finds  an  echo,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  pun  which  the  comparison 
effects,  in  Wordsworth's  lines, 
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Lives  there  a  man  whose  sole  delights 

Are  trivial  pomp  and  city  noise  ?      Lady  Fleming  51—  52. 

Lines  from  other  poets  showing  Wordsworth's  indebtedness 
in  diction  are  easy  to  find.  What  is  true  of  his  diction  in 
-general  is  true  also  of  his  pastoral  diction,  although  there  is 
a  very  perceptible  change  from  the  classical  pastoral  diction 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  to  that  found  in  Michael.  Yet  in 
Wordsworth's  poems  as  a  whole,  as  a  few  illustrations  will 
show,  many  traces  of  classical  pastoral  diction  may  be  noted: 

While  pastoral  pipes  and  streams  the  landscape  lull. 

Desc.  Sk.  220. 

Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be.  Danish  Boy  25. 

Well  pleased  in  rustic  garb  to  feed 

His  flock,  and  pipe  on  shepherd's  reed.    Waggoner  4.  50 — 51. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute.  Ruth  241. 

Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade, 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

Hart -leap  Wett  99—100. 

I  will  not  fetch  a  Naiad  from  a  flood 
Pure  as  herself  —  (song  lacks  not  mightier  power) 
Nor  leaf -crowned  Dryad  from  a  pathless  wood, 
Nor  Sea -nymph  glistening  from  her  coral  bower. 

The  Triad  8—11. 

Great  Pan  himself  low  -  whispering  through  the  reeds. 

•Independence  and  Liberty  2.  5.  12. 

The  frolic  Loves,  who,  from  yon  high  rock,  see 
The  struggle,  clap  their  wings  for  victory! 

The  Eiver  Duddon  10.  13—14. 

I  pipe 
To  shepherd  swains.  Prelude  1.  171—172. 

in  their  woodland  beds  the  flowers 
Weep,  and  the  river  sides  are  all  forlorn. 

Prelude  5.  339—40. 

Thirsting  to  make  the  guardian  crook  of  law 

A  tool  of  murder.  Prelude  11.  64—65. 

By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Of  insects  chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme -hesprinkled  turf. 

Excursion  3.  245—247. 
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a  genuine  Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock.  Excursion  5.  101 — 102. 

But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 

Must  tune  his  pipe.  Excursion  1.  370—371. 

The  pipe  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 

Couched  in  the  shadow  of  Msenalian  pines,  etc. 

Power  of  Sound  145  -152. 

Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in  old  time, 
Long  springs  and  tepid  winters,  on  the  banks 
Of  delicate  Galesus.  .  .  . 

where  the  pipe  was  heard 
Of  Pan,  Invisible  God,  thrilling  the  rocks 
With  tutelary  music,  from  all  harm 
The  fold  protecting.  Prelude  8.  173—185. 

Of  Satyrs  in  some  viewless  glade,  with  dance 

Rejoicing  o'er  a  female  in  the  midst, 

A  mortal  beauty,  their  unhappy  thrall.   Prelude  9.  459  —  461. 

Like  some  Nymph-haunted  grot  beneath  the  roaring  sea. 

Independence  and  Liberty  2.  39.  81. 

The  idle  breath  of  softest  pipe  attuned 

To  pastoral  fancies.  Recluse  408. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw, 

And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 

Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods.  Euth  6—8. 

And  the  shepherd's  pipe  was  playing.         White  Doe  1746. 

Must  hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 

Pipe  solitary  anguish.  Recluse  829  —  830. 

Oft  in  the  piping  shrouds  had  Leonard  heard 

The  tones  of  waterfalls,  and  inland  sounds 

Of  caves  and  trees.  rlhe  Brothers  47  —  49. 

and  on  the  brink 
Thou  wilt  recline  of  pastoral  Arethuse. 

Prelude  11.  464—465. 

"I  was  calling  some  lofty  notes  out  of  my  harp,  chanting  of 
shepherds,  and  solitude."  Letters  1.  196. 

The  list  given  above  of  passages  which  in  spirit  and 
expression  resemble  the  classic  pastoral  is  not  intended  to 
be  complete,  but  it  is  complete  enough  to  show  that  even 
this  kind  of  diction  constitutes  a  part  of  the  language  of  Words- 
worth. As  already  mentioned,  Wordsworth  wrote  more  about 
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sheep  and  shepherds  than  he  did  about  goats  and  goatherds, 
in  this  respect  following  the  usage  of  English  pastoral  writers 
rather  than  that  of  Theocritus.  The  classical  allusions  in  the 
works  of  the  two  poets  bear  some  similarity.  Typical  pastoral 
names  like  Corydon,  Thyrsis,  Amaryllis,  and  others,  are  used 
by  Wordsworth  only  in  allusion,  and  not  as  names  of  his 
characters.  Michael,  Andrew.  Leonard,  James,  Barbara,  and 
similar  names  in  common  use  in  England  are  good  enough 
for  Wordsworth's  rustics. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  passages  quoted  above  as 
indicating  pastoral  diction  in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  are 
taken  at  random  from  his  poems  as  a  whole.  In  the  poems 
which  the  poet  called  pastorals,  there  is  very  little  diction 
resembling  that  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  following 
stanza  from  The  Idle  Shepherd-boys  approaches  in  subject 
matter  the  pastoral  poems  of  Theocritus,  but  bears  very 
little  similarity  in  diction: 

Beneath  a  rock,  upon  the  grass, 
Two  boys  are  sitting  in  the  sun; 
Their  work,  if  any  work  they  have, 
Is  out  of  mind  —  or  done. 
On  pipes  of  sycamore  they  play 
The  fragments  of  a  Christmas  hymn; 
Or  with  that  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag -horn,  or  fox's  tail, 
Their  rusty  hats  they  trim: 
And  thus,  as  happy  as  the  day, 
Those  Shepherds  wear  the  time  away. 

Wordsworth  in  these  so-called  pastoral  poems,  as  elsewhere, 
wrote  with  his  eyes  on  the  object.  That  object  was  not  the 
same  as  the  one  of  Theocritus,  and  demanded  a  different  diction. 
The  exact  language  of  rustic  men  would  not  do,  neither  would 
conventional  pastoral  diction.  Art  demanded  something  better 
than  the  former;  the  subject-matter  demanded  something 
more  exact  than  the  latter.  The  result  was  what  Wordsworth 
was  pleased  to  call  a  selection  of  the  language  of  men. 

This  method  of  selection  was  not  different  from  that 
employed  by  Theocritus.  We  must  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  Theocritus  employed  in  his  pastoral  poems  the  exact 
dialect  of  the  Sicilian  rustic.  "He  introduced  shepherds, 
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herdsmen,  and  fishermen  in  familiar  discourse,  and  in  the 
dialect  of  Sicily,  but  refined  by  .the  highest  literary  skill."1 
Couat  has  expressed  the  same  truth  even  better:2  "That 
illusion  [of  reality]  is  especially  difficult  to  create  when  it 
is  a  question  of  reproducing-  the  language  of  peasants,  too 
much  or  too  little  reality  being  equally  unendurable.  We 
do  not  desire  that  one  assign  to  peasants  a  polished 
language  in  which  they  appear  awkward  and  embarrassed, 
as  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  something  of  art  in  their  discourse,  and  that  the 
strong  savor  of  their  language  be  equally  removed  from 
patois  and  from  standard  usage.  The  language  of  Theocritus 
presents  that  double  character;  borrowed  from  the  classics  and 
popular  idiom,  a  work  of  labor  and  patient  reflection,  it 
appears,  however,  to  be  the  natural  language  of  persons." 

Pastoral  poetry  is  more  than  diction,  local  coloring,  and  the 
songs  of  rival  shepherds  piping  their  tunes  under  some  shady 
tree.  The  amoebsean  songs  so  frequently  employed  by  Theoc- 
ritus and  Virgil  are  not  essential  to  pastoral  poetry,  though 
important  in  a  faithful  portrayal  of  Sicilian  peasant  life. 
They  constitute  some  of  the  characteristics  wherein  Sicilian 
differ  from  English  rustics.  Names  of  Sicilian  rustics  and  of 
Grecian  deities  also  differ  from  those  in  use  among  a  different 
people  in  rural  England.  Wordsworth  has  conclusively  proved 
that  England  has  a  pastoral  beauty  of  her  .own,  needing  but 
a  poet  to  feel  and  present  it;  and  that  she  has  a  pastoral  life 
with  the  power  to  please,  and  a  pastoral  diction  with  the 
power  to  present  a  pastoral  life. 


VIII.    DIRECT  REFERENCES  TO  THEOCRITUS 
IN  WORDSWORTH,  AND  PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

The  direct  references  made  by  Wordsworth  in  his  poetical 
and  prose  works  to  the  name  and  poems  of  Theocritus  are 
few  in  number,  but  quite  sufficient  to  determine  his  attitude 

1  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature  1.  4-11. 
a  A.  Couat,  La  Poesie  Alexandrine,  p.  434. 
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toward  the  father  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  to  give  perhaps 
a  complete  conception  of  his  estimate  and  classification  of 
the  poems  of  Theocritus.  Passages  in  the  works  of  Words- 
worth in  which  the  author  consciously  imitated  Theocritus 
are  also  few  in  number,  and  more  difficult  to  discuss.  Words- 
worth was  conscientious  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness 
where  he  felt  any.  No  doubt,  had  he  felt  himself  under  deep 
or  even  slight  obligation  at  any  time  to  the  works  of 
Theocritus,  we  should  have  his  acknowledgment  of  it,  especially 
in  The  Prelude,  in  which  he  has  given  a  minute  account 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  his  own  mind.  Lastly, 
the  number  of  passages  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  in 
which  the  author  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  sweet 
singer  of  Sicilian  sunshine  and  delight  are  numerous.  That 
all  of  these  passages  directly  refer  to  Theocritus  or  that 
Wordswortli  caught  their  spirit  directly  from  him  is  hazardous 
to  affirm.  From  the  time  of  Virgil,  Theocritean  sentiment 
and  expression  became  the  property  of  the  poetic  world. 
It  would  have  been  possible  for  Wordsworth  to  acquire 
much  that  could  be  traced  to  Theocritus,  even  though  he  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  Theocritus,  or  read  a  single  line  of 
his  poetry.  The  phraseology  and  diction  of  the  poems  'of 
Theocritus  were  made  common  property  by  Virgil  and  his 
followers,  but  the  poetic  truth  which  inspired  them  had  been, 
and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  the  common  property  of 
mankind,  or  of  as  many  as  have  the  poetic  insight  to  appre- 
ciate it. 

That  Wordsworth  knew  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  and 
knew  them  intimately,  there  is  no  doubt.  He  quotes  at  length 
from  them  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  The  Prelude;  classifies 
them  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poems  (1815);  and  in  other  ways, 
as  will  be  indicated  in  this  chapter,  shows  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Theocritus  and  his  works.  Coleridge  read  Theocritus  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  there  learned  to  reverence  "those  who 
had  introduced  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Greek."  He 
adds:  "I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of 
the  Greek  poets  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusive."1  That 


Biographia  Liter  aria,  chapter  1. 
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Wordsworth  studied  Theocritus  at  Hawkshead  is  uncertain 
but  improbable.  Legouis,  in  speaking  of  the  poet's  life  at 
this  school,  states  that  "They  taught  Latin  and  the  elements  of 
Greek  and  mathematics."  It  is  more  likely  that  Wordsworth 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Theocritus,  in  the  original 
Greek,  at  Cambridge.  The  poet  himself  says  that  before 
he  was  familiar  with  the  classic  page,  he  had  learned  to 
appreciate  Sicily: 

Ere  yet  familiar  with  the  classic  page, 

I  learnt  to  dream  of  Sicily.       Prelude  11.  425  —  426. 

In  a  letter  to  Jane  Pollard,  June  26,  1791.  Dorothy 
wrote  of  William's  studies,  "He  reads  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English."  On  November  23rd  of  the  same 
year,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  William  Mathews:  "But  what  must 
I  do"  —  referring  to  a  proposal  by  his  uncle  that  he  should  study 
the  Oriental  languages  —  "amongst  that  immense  wilderness, 
I  who  have  no  resolution,  and  who  have  not  prepared  myself 
for  the  enterprise  by  any  sort  of  discipline  amongst  the  Western 
languages?  who  know  little  Latin,  and  scarce  anything  of 
Greek."  Dorothy  was  undoubtedly  too  enthusiastic  in  her 
estimate  of  William's  linguistic  attainments,  and  he  was  too 
depreciatory  of  them.  He  probably  read  Theocritus  and  the 
other  Greek  poets  in  the  original  language,  and  catching 
something  of  that  beauty  which  can  be  perceived  only  by 
first -hand  reading  of  a  classic  author,  retained  it.  Translations 
of  Theocritus  by  Creech,  Fawkes,  and  Polwhele  were  to  be 
had  in  Wordsworth's  youth.  The  influence  of  Theocritus  over 
Wordsworth's  contemporaries,  Bowles  and  Coleridge,  was 
marked,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  felt  by  Words- 
worth. His  library  at  the  time  of  sale^  contained  one  volume 
of  Theocritus  Selecta  qucedam  Theocriti  Idyllia  cur. 

T.  Edwards,  1779. 

In  his  poems  and  prose  works  Wordsworth  mentions 
the  name  of  Theocritus  but  three  times:  in  The  Prelude  11. 
437  (1804);  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poems  (1815);  and  in  a  letter 
written  September  20,  1824.  to  Sir  George  Beaumont.  In  a 
discussion  of  references  so  few  in  number  anff  so  brief  it  is 
necessary  to  weigh  the  purport  of  each  with  the  greatest 
care,  constantly  guarding  against  prejudiced  conclusions  and  a 
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priori  arguments.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  chapter  each 
of  the  references  is  of  vital  importance,  and  has  an  individual 
bearing  in  determining  the  relation  of  Theocritus  and 
Wordsworth. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  first  reference, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  read  The  Prelude  11.  370—470.  The 
first  reading  of  this  passage  will  show  it  to  be  one  of  marked 
earnestness,  while  the  lines  beginning,  "And,  0  Theocritus," 
rise  to  a  tone  of  exultant  admiration.  It  will  also  be  observed 
by  glancing  backward  and  forward,  that  the  page  is  a 
digression  from  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poet's  own  mind,  to  circumstances  contemporary 
with  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  book  in  1804.  The 
passage  therefore  must  be  considered  as  showing  an  abiding 
influence  of  Theocritus,  and  not  an  influence  recalled  from  the 
poet's  early  life. 

'It  is  to  be  noted  that  Books  8 — 11  of  The  Prelude  evince 
a  marked  pastoral  tendency/  teeming  with  pastoral  sentiment, 
allusion,  and  theory,  and  culminating  in  the  passage  in  Book  11, 
mentioned  above.  The  reason  for  a  pastoral  inclination 
by  Wordsworth  at  this  time  is,  in  part,  not  far  to  seek. 
The  "Friend,"  to  whom  the  passage  is  addressed  is,  of  course, 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  sailed  for  Malta,  and  even- 
tually for  Sicily,  on  April  2,  1804.  According  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Coleridge,  this  Sicilian  tour  extended  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  7th  of  November,  1804.  Meanwhile  Wordsworth  was 
busy  writing  The  Prelude,  composing  Books  8 — 1 1  from  October 
to  December. 

During  this  period  there  probably  was  some  correspondence 
between  the  two  friends;  but  if  there  was  not,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  whereabouts  and  welfare  of  Coleridge 
did  not  color  the  thoughts,  and  consequently  the  writings 
of  Wordsworth.  Their  separation  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  friendship  between  the  two  poets  was  at  its  height,  the 
lamentable  estrangement  not  taking  place  until  six  years 
later  (October,  1810).  Wordsworth  showed  that  he  had  a 
keen  interest  in  his  friend's  welfare  by  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Richard  Sharp  on  April  29,  1804,  several  days  after 
Coleridge  had  sailed: 
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"I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  your  heart  than  to 
he  useful  to  such  a  man,  going  upon  an  errand  in  which  all  his  friends 
must  be  deeply  interested.  I  need  not  say  how  much  our  fireside  has 
suffered  upon  the  melancholy  occasion,  and  what  a  loss  he  will  be  to  us." 

This  passage  from  the  letter  to  Richard  Sharp  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  note  of  anxiety  in  the  passage  from 
The  Prelude  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made: 
Thine  be  such  converse  strong  and  sanative, 
A  ladder  for  thy  spirit  to  reascend 
To  health  and  joy  and  pure  contentedness; 
To  me  the  grief  confined,  that  thou  art  gone 
From  this  last  spot  of  earth,  where  Freedom  now 
Stands  single  in  her  only  sanctuary; 
A  lonely  wanderer  art  gone,  by  pain 
Compelled  and  sickness,  at  this  latter  day, 
This  sorrowful  reverse  for  all  mankind. 
I  feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  I  feel: 
The  sympathies  erewhile  in  part  discharged, 
Gather  afresh,  and  will  have  vent  again,  etc. 

Prelude  11.  396  —  423. 

See  also  the  same  Book,  lines  449 — 452. 

Just  how  much  information,  direct  or  indirect,  Wordsworth 
received  from  Coleridge  during  the  latter's  tour  in  Sicily  is 
uncertain.  On  April  1,  1804,  one  day  before  he  sailed,  Coleridge 
wrote  to  his  wife:  "Write  to  Wordsworth.  Inform  him  that 
I  have  received  all  and  everything  and  will  write  him  very 
soon,  as  soon  as  I  can  command  spirits  and  time."  This 
message  was  not  an  earnest  of  steady  correspondence.  On 
August  30,  1804,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Sir  George  Beaumont 
that  he  had  just  received  encouraging  news  from  Coleridge 
through  a  letter  from  Coleridge  to  Mrs.  Coleridge.  In  another 
letter  to  Beaumont,  December  25,  1804,  Wordsworth  writes: 
"We  have  had  no  tidings  of  Coleridge  these  several  months." 
This  statement,  if  not  an  exaggeration,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Books  8 — 11  of  The  Prelude  were  composed  without 
tidings  from  Coleridge,  and  therefore  while  the  author  was 
under  considerable  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  friend. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  some  communication  between  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
just  before  or  during  the  former's  stay  in  Sicily:1 


Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  2.  486  n. 
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"It  must  have  been  in  anticipation  of  this  visit  to  Sicily,  or  after 
some  communication  with  Coleridge,  that  Wordsworth,  after  alluding  to 
his  friend's  abode,  - 

'Where  Etna  over  hill  and  valley,  casts 

His  shadow  stretching  towards  Syracuse, 

The  city  of  Timoleon,' 

gives  utterance  to  that  unusual  outburst  of  feeling:  — 

'Oh  wrap  him  in  your  shades,  ye  giant  woods, 
On  Etna's  side;  and  thou,  0  flowery  field 
Of  Enna!  is  there  not  some  nook  of  thine, 
From  the  first  play -time  of  the  infant  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight, 
When  from  afar  invoked  by  anxious  love?'" 

Coleridge's  note-book  shows  that  its  author  was  deeply 
interested  in  Syracuse  and  its  surroundings.  Concerning  the 
city  of  Timoleon  and  its  vicinity  Coleridge's  notes  are  almost 
as  vivid  as  Theocritean  idyls: 

"Rocks  with  cactus,  pendulous  branches,  seed-pods  hlack  at  the  same 
time  with  the  orange -yellow  flower,  and  little  daisy -like  tufts  of  silky 
hair.  .  .  .  Still  as  I  walk,  the  lizard  gliding  darts  along  the  road,  and 
immerges  himself  under  a  stone,  and  the  grasshopper  leaps  and  tumhles 
awkwardly  before  me." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  Coleridge  was  thus  enthusi- 
astically taking  notes  about  the  city  of  Timoleon,  Wordsworth 
was  alluding  to  the  same  in  The  Prelude.  This  coincidence, 
of  course,  does  not  indicate  that  Wordsworth  had  at  the  time 
any  access  to  Coleridge's  notes  —  such  access  was  not  possible; 
but  it  does  suggest  a  part  of  the  contents  of  some  communi- 
cation which  Wordsworth  may  have  received  from  Coleridge. 
At  this  time  Wordsworth  was  disappointed  with  the 
turn  political  events  had  taken  in  France.  It  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  recall  a  more  successful  and  glorious 
course  of  freedom  under  Timoleon  in  Sicily.  By  the  skill 
and  courage  of  this  valiant  Corinthian  general,  Sicily  was 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  Carthage  and  enabled  to  enter 
the  golden  age  of  her  existence.  This  age  speedily  came  to 
a  close  after  the  death  of  Timoleon,  as  did  also  the  period 
of  freedom.  Accordingly,  during  the  lifetime  of  Theocritus, 
which  began  about  315  B.  C.,  we  find  the  island  again 
embroiled  in  civil  and  foreign  warfare.  It  was  undoubtedly 
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this  condition  of  affairs  which  led  Theocritus  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Alexandria,  and  to  exclaim: 

"I  know  not,  for  now  no  longer,  as  of  old,  are  men  eager  to  win  the 
renown  of  noble  deeds,  nay,  they  are  the  slaves  of  gain!  .  .  .  But  as 
for  our  cities  may  they  again  be  held  by  their  ancient  masters,  —  all  the 
cities  that  hostile  hands  have  utterly  spoiled.  May  our  people  till  the 
flowering  fields,  and  may  thousands  of  sheep  unnumbered  fatten  'mid  the 
herbage,  and  bleat  along  the  plain."  16.  14-15;  88—97. 

In  this  idyl,  and  particularly  in  the  lines  quoted,  Theocritus 
longs  for  the  return  of  the  liberty  which  his  country  had 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  When  Wordsworth  recalled  what  Sicily 
had  lost  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  his  disappointment  in  the 
affairs  of  France  seemed  trivial,  and  he  was  inspired  to  write: 

If  I  suffered  grief 

For  ill -requited  France,  by  many  deemed 
A  trifler  only  in  her  proudest  day; 
Have  been  distressed  to  think  of  what  she  once 
Promised,  now  is;  a  far  more  sober  cause 
Thine  eyes  must  see  of  sorrow  in  a  land, 
To  the  reanimating  influence  lost 
Of  memory,  to  virtue  lost  and  hope, 
Though  with  the  wreck  of  loftier  years  bestrewn. 

Prelude  11.  383—391. 

That  Coleridge  prior  to  his  departure  had  been  instrumental 
in  arousing  something  of  this  feeling  in  Wordsworth  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  Words  worths,  written  Feb.  8,  1804: 

"0  my  dear,  dear  friends!  if  Sicily  should  become  a  British  island,  — 
as  all  the  inhabitants  intensely  desire  it  to  be,  —  and  if  the  climate  agreed 
with  you  as  well  as  I  doubt  not  it  will  with  me,  —  and  if  it  be  as  much 
cheaper  than  even  Westmoreland,  as  Greenough  reports,  and  if  I  could 
get  a  Vice -Consulship,  of  which  I  have  little  doubt,  oh,  what  a  dream 
of  happiness  could  we  not  realize!" 

Such  words  could  hardly  fail  to  stir  some  enthusiasm  in 
Wordsworth;  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
impassioned  close  of  the  Eleventh  Book  of  The  Prelude. 

Beloved  Friend! 

The  assurance  which  then  cheered  some  heavy-thoughts 
On  thy  departure  to  a  foreign  land 
Has  failed;  too  slowly  moves  the  promised  work. 

Prelude  1.  12—15. 
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Wordsworth  at  this  time  manifested  for  Coleridge  a  love 
and  an  anxiety  that  were  intense  and  unconcealed.  With 
'brotherly  affection  he  followed  in  his  imagination,  when  direct 
information  was  not  at  hand,  the  journey  of  his  friend.1  All 
that  Wordsworth  had  read  and  heard  of  Sicily  came  back 
to  him  at  this  time  with  renewed  force,  including  Theocritus 
and  his  charming  picture  of  Sicilian  life  and  beauty.  When  he 
exclaimed: 

Oh!  wrap  him  in  your  shades,  ye  giant  woods, 

On  Etna's  side; 

he  must  have  had  in  mind  a  xolvdtvdQeog  Ahva,  "deep-wooded 
J3tna,"  of  Idyl  11.  47.  When  he  added, 

0  flowery  field 

Of  Enna!  is  there  not  some  nook  of  thine, 
From  the  first  playtime  of  the  infant  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight, 
When  from  afar  invoked  by  anxious  love?  — 

he  may  have  had  in  mind  Paradise  Lost  4.  268  ff., 

Not  that  faire  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpin  gathring  flours, 

including  the  remainder  of  the  description  of  Paradise.  Rich 
were  the  recollections  of  Sicily  that  came  thronging  back  to 
Wordsworth's  memory,  even  from  the  days  when  he  had  first 
learnt  to  dream  of  her,  "ere  yet  familiar  with  the  classic 
page."  Not  only  the  beauty  of  her  landscape  but  the  greatness 
of  her  sons  impressed  him: 

...  in  fancy  I  behold 

Her  seas  yet  smiling,  her  once  happy  vales; 
Nor  can  my  tongue  give  utterance  to  a  name 
Of  note  belonging  to  that  honoured  isle, 
Philosopher  or  Bard,  Empedocles, 
Or  Archimedes,  pure  abstracted  soul! 
That  doth  not  yield  a  solace  to  my  grief. 

However  true  this  may  have  been,  nothing  else  gave  such 
delight  as  did  his  recollections  of  Theocritus.  Philosophy  and 
science  were  not  forgotten;  but  it  was  poetry  that  had  left 
the  most  lasting  impression.  It  was  poetry  that  he  could 
quote  to  his  purpose. 


1  Of.  Prelude  6.  237—251. 
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Before  discussing  the  first  of  the  direct  references  made 
by  Wordsworth  to  Theocritus,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  at 
length  both  the  passage  and  the  lines  in  Theocritus  which 
inspired  it: 

And,  0    Theocritus,  so  far  have  some 

Prevailed  among  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth, 

By  their  endowments,  good  or  great,  that  they 

Have  had,  as  thou  reportest,  miracles 

Wrought  for  them  in  old  time:  yea,  not  unmoved, 

When  thinking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 

I  hear  thee  tell  how  bees  with  honey  fed 

Divine  Comates,  by  his  impious  lord 

Within  a  chest  imprisoned;  how  they  came 

Laden  from  blooming  grove  or  flowery  field, 

And  fed  him  there,  alive,  month  after  month, 

Because  the  goatherd,  blessed  man!  had  lips 

Wet  with  the  Muses'  nectar.  Prelude  11.  437 — 449. 

The  account  in  Theocritus  to  which  these  lines  refer  is  as 
follows: 

"And  he  shall  sing  how,  once  upon  a  time,  the  great  chest  prisoned 
the  living  goatherd,  by  his  lord's  infatuate  and  evil  will,  and  how  the 
blunt -faced  bees,  as  they  came  up  from  the  meadow  to  the  fragrant  cedar 
chest,  fed  him  with  food  of  tender  flowers,  because  the  Muse  still  dropped 
sweet  nectar  on  his  lips. 

"0  blessed  Comatas,  surely  these  joyful  things  befell  thee,  and  thou 
wast  enclosed  within  the  chest,  and  feeding  on  the  honeycomb  through 
the  springtime  didst  thou  serve  out  thy  bondage.  Ah,  would  that  in  my 
days  thon  hadst  been  numbered  with  the  living,  how  gladly  on  the  hills 
would  I  have  herded  thy  pretty  she -goats,  and  listened  to  thy  voice, 
whilst  thou,  under  oaks  or  pine  trees  lying,  didst  sweetly  sing,  divine 
Comatas!"  7.  78—89. 

With  the  passage  before  us  it  is  at  once  clear  that  the 
reference  is  appropriate.  Wordsworth  is  not  quoting  at 
random.  Comatas  was  a  poet  who  fell  into  trouble  because 
of  excessive  zeal  for  the  Muses;  yet  the  Muses  were  good  to 
him  in  his  hour  for  trial,  and  saved  him.  The  application  to 
Coleridge  is  evident.  Might  some  miracle  be  wrought  to  save 
this  other  servant  of  the  Muses!  Had  Wordsworth  searched 
the  poems  of  Theocritus,  he  could  not  have -found  a  more 
fitting  passage.  He  thus  shows  his  familiarity  with  the 
Sicilian  poet,  and  admits  his  influence: 
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Yea,  not  unmoved, 

When  thinking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 
I  hear  thee  tell  how  bees  with  honey  fed 
Divine  Comates.  ... 

Thus  I  soothe 

The  pensive  moments  by  this  calm  fireside, 
And  find  a  thousand  bounteous  images 
To  cheer  the  thoughts  of  those  I  love,  and  mine. 

But  Theocritus  is  not  the  only  poet  recalled.  In  his  imagination 
Wordsworth  sees  Coleridge, 

On  Etna's  summit,  above  earth  and  sea, 
Triumphant,  winning  from  the  invaded  heavens 
Thoughts  without  bound,  magnificent  designs, 
Worthy  of  poets  who  attuned  their  harps 
In  wood  or  echoing  cave,  for  discipline 
Of  heroes;  or,  in  reverence  to  the  gods, 
'Mid  temples,  served  by  sapient  priests,  and  choirs 
Of  virgins  crowned  with  roses. 

The  poets  here  alluded  to  are  in  all  probability  the  great 
triad  of  melic  poets:  Simonides,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides,  all 
of  whom  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  found  inspiration 
there. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  Coleridge  was  to  visit  "pastoral 
Arethuse": 

Or,  if  that  fountain  be  in  truth  no  more, 

Then,  near  some  other  spring  —  which  by  the  name 

Thou  gratulatest,  willingly  deceived  — 

I  see  thee  linger  a  glad  votary, 

And  not  a  captive  pining  for  his  home. 

This  last  touch  (Prelude  11.  464  —  470)  marks  a  return 
to  Theocritus,  who,  though  one  of  many,  was.  the  most 
illustrious  to  sing  of  "pastoral  Arethuse": 

"I  am   but  one  of  many  that  are  loved  by  the  daughters  of  Zeus, 
and  they  all  are  fain  to  sing  of  Sicilian  Arethusa."  16.  101 — 103. 

The  fountain  of  Arethusa  is  in  poetry  synonymous  with  the 
works  of  Theocritus.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Words- 
worth is  not  a  stickler  for  the  name.  Some  other  spring  will 
do  quite  as  well.  The  motto  of  Peter  Bell  will  again  express 
his  thoughts: 

Broug-hton,  Theocritean  element.  10 
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What's  in  a  Name  ? 
Brutus  will  start  a  Spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar! 


It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Wordsworth  conceives  of  Coleridge 
lingering  as  "a  glad  votary"  of  the  pastoral  Muse. 

In  summing  up  the  importance  of  this  first  reference, 
it  may  be  said  that  Wordsworth  found  in  the  poems  of 
Theocritus  a  solace  in  the  time  of  need  and  disappointment. 
If  he  suffered  in  the  fall  of  freedom  in  France,  Theocritus 
had  suffered  more  in  the  loss  of  Timoleon's  cause  in  Sicily. 
The  thought  of  Coleridge  in  search  of  health  among  the 
scenes  Theocritus  loved  and  described  brought  to  Wordsworth's 
mind  an  apt  quotation  from  the  pastoral  bard  to  soothe  his 
troubled  thoughts,  and  to  fill  his  mind  with  a  "thousand  bounteous 
images."  Among  the  great  names  linked  with  the  history  of 
Sicily  which  Wordsworth  could  recall  —  Timoleon,  Empedocles, 
Archimedes,  Theocritus,  and  probably  Simonides,  Pindar,  and 
Bacchylides,  --  none  appealed  so  strongly  to  him  as  did  the 
name  of  Theocritus.  In  fact,  Wordsworth's  attitude  toward 
Theocritus  can  hardly  be  said  to  express  less  than  warm  love, 
enthusiasm,  and  keen  appreciation,  coupled  with  a  full 
acceptance  of  the  Sicilian  fountain  as  a  source  of  inspiration. 

The  second  reference  which  Wordsworth  makes  to  the 
poems  of  Theocritus,  though  not  so  important  as  the  first,  is 
nevertheless  highly  significant.  A  final  word  in  the  discussion 
of  the  passage  must  be  reserved  for  Chapter  IX,  where  it 
serves  to  establish  still  further  Wordsworth's  attitude  toward 
the  Sicilian  poet  and  his  poems  as  works  of  art.  The  passage 
in  question  is  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poems  (1815),  in  which 
Wordsworth  classifies  poetry  according  to  certain  "moulds,"  as 
narrative,  dramatic,  lyrical,  idyllium,  etc,  with  certain  forms 
under  each  "mould": 

"Fourthly,  The  Idyllium,  —  descriptive  chiefly  either  of  the  processes 
and  appearances  of  external  nature,  as  the  Seasons  of  Thomson;  or  of 
characters,  manners,  and  sentiments,  as  are  Shenstone's  Schoolmistress, 
The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  of  Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs  of  the  same  Author ; 
or  of  these  in  conjunction  with  the  appearances  of  Nature,  as  most  of  the 
pieces  of  Theocritus,  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  "Milton,  Beattie's 
Minstrel,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  The  Epitaph,  the  Inscription,  the 
Sonnet,  most  of  the  epistles  of  the  poets  writing  in  their  own  persons, 
and  all  loco -descriptive  poetry,  belong  to  this  class." 
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'  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  important  to  see  that 
Wordsworth  manifests  no  slight  acquaintance  with  Theocritus. 
In  the  phrase  "as  most  of  the  pieces  of  Theocritus,"  he  writes 
as  one  familiar  with  all  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  manifesting 
a  tone  of  certainty  and  a  view  that  is  perspective.  The  names 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  are  to  serve  as  well-known 
illustrations  which  can  be  appreciated  by  all  readers.  Words- 
worth is  not  trying  to  amaze  by  the  extent  of  his  own 
learning,  but  to  elucidate  his  subject  by  bringing  it  within  the 
comprehension  of  all.  He  takes  for  granted  that  the  poems 
of  Theocritus  are  as  well-known  as  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
to  which  he  later  refers  in  the  same  essay.  Among  the 
ancient  authors  mentioned  as  illustrations  in  this  classification 
are  Homer,  Ovid,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Juvenal.  It  is  evident  that  Wordsworth  did  not  consider  the 
works  of  Theocritus  less  familiar  than  those  of  any  other  of 
the  classical  authors  named.  The  fact  also  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  he  immediately  couples  the  name  of  Theocritus 
with  that  of  Milton,  Beattie,  and  Goldsmith.  Each  of  these 
writers  he  loved  and  admired.  Concerning  Milton  he  writes: 
"Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart";  and  "in  all  that 
Milton  writes  you  find  the  exalted  sustained  being  that  he 
was."  His  estimate  of  Beattie  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to 
Gillies,  Feb.  17,  1815.  "I  confess  I  much  prefer  the  classical 
model  of  Dr.  Beattie  to  the  insupportable  slovenliness,  and  neglect 
of  syntax  and  grammar,  by  which  Hogg's  writings  are  dis- 
figured." Wordsworth's  sonnet  on  Seathwaite  Chapel  concludes 
with  the  line,  "And  tender  Goldsmith  crowned  with  deathless 
praise!"  These  expressions  of  commendation  might  be  multiplied, 
if  more  proof  were  needed,  to  show  that  Wordsworth  is  classify- 
ing Theocritus  with  his  favorite  poets. 

The  third  direct  reference  which  Wordsworth  makes 
to  Theocritus  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  headed  "Hindwell,  Radnor,  Sept.  20,  1824." 
This  letter  gives  an  account  of  a  tour  which  Wordsworth 
was  then  making  in  Wales.  The  part  relating  to  Theocritus 
reads  as  follows: 

"We  had  also  a  delightful  walk  next  morning  up  the  vale  of  Aber, 
terminated  by  a  lofty  waterfall;  not  much  in  itself,  but  most  striking  as 
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a  closing  accompaniment  to  the  secluded  valley.  Here,  in  the  early  morning, 
I  saw  an  odd  sight  —  fifteen  milkmaids  together,  laden  with  their  brimming 
pails.  How  cheerful  and  happy  they  appeared !  and  not  a  little  inclined 
to  joke  after  the  manner  of  the  pastoral  persons  in  Theocritus." 

Letters  2.  222  —  223. 

This  passage,  like  the  other  two,  argues  familiarity  on 
the  part  of  Wordsworth  with  the  poems  of  Theocritus.  Away 
from  his  library,  in  a  letter  thrown  off  to  a  friend  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  he  refers  to  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 
which  have  been  recalled  by  the  rather  indirect  suggestion  of 
some  laughing  rural  milkmaids.  The  thread  of  association, 
must,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  slight,  consisting  merely  of 
their  cheerfulness,  happiness,  and  inclination  to  joke.  This 
inclination  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  passage.  The 
average  and  hasty  reader  of  Theocritus  would  not  so  readily 
recall  his  humor.  Of  course  there  is  humor  in  Theocritus,  and 
humor  in  abundance,  but  it  is  subtle,  and  does  not  create  a 
lasting  impression,  except  on  a  careful  reader.  We  should 
expect  Wordsworth  to  remember  the  shepherds  and  landscape 
in  Theocritus'  poetry,  but  hardly  his  humor;  especially  if  it 
were  true,  as  some  have  maintained,  that  Wordsworth  himself 
was  destitute  of  humor. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  three  direct  references,  it  has 
been  emphasized  that  WTordsworth  must  have  been  attached 
to  the  poems  of  Theocritus;  that  he  knew  them  well;  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them  in  his  poetry  to  express  poetic 
sentiments  most  sincere,  and  to  employ  them  as  illustrations  in 
a  treatise  on  poetic  art;  and  finally,  that  he  had  the  poems 
so  well  in  mind  as  to  be  able  to  recall  them  specifically  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend.  From  the  importance  of  these  direct 
references  is  derived  the  justification  of  pointing  out  passages 
in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  which  seem  to  indicate  a  Theoc- 
ritean  influence,  even  though  none  is  acknowledged,  and 
possibly  none  was  felt  by  Wordsworth. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  parallels  enough  between 
the  works  of  the  two  poets  to  indicate  at  least  a  poetic 
sympathy,  if  not  imitation  or  influence.  Kindred  subjects  in 
all  ages  and  places  may  stir  kindred  thoughts  in  different 
minds  open  to  poetic  truth. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  Wordsworth  was  indebted  in 
his  Inscriptions  to  the  Epigrams  of  Theocritus.  "Auch  die 
'Inscriptions'  wurden  wohl  teilweise  durch  Theocrit's  Vorbild 
angeregt." 1  This  may  be  true.  It  is  well  known  that  Words- 
worth gave  considerable  study  to  epitaphs,  and  wrote  three 
essays  on  the  subject.  He  also  wrote  in  addition  to  his  In- 
scriptions several  epitaphs  and  elegiac  pieces. 

The  epitaphs  of  Wordsworth,  however,  differ  widely  from 
those  of  Theocritus  in  religious  sentiment.  The  faith  in  a 
future  existence  which  characterizes  the  epitaphs  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  former  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of 
the  latter.  The  sixth  epigram  of  Theocritus,  which  Andrew 
Lang  has  fittingly  named  The  Dead  Are  beyond  Hope,  will 
illustrate  the  attitude  of  Theocritus  toward  a  future  existence : 

"Ah  hapless  Thyrsis,  where  is  thy  gain,  shouldst  thou  lament  till  thy 
two  eyes  are  consumed  with  tears?  She  has  passed  away,  —  the  kid,  the 
youngling  beautiful,  —  she  has  passed  away  to  Hades.  Yea,  the  jaws  of 
the  fierce  wolf  have  closed  on  her,  and  now  the  hounds  are  baying, 
but  what  avail  they  when  nor  bone  nor  cinder  is  left  of  her  that  is 
departed?" 

It  may,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  the  poet  had  in  this 
epigram  no  reference  to  human  life,  and  that  the  passage  is 
to  be  read  literally.  The  note  of  despair,  however,  which 
characterizes  it  prevails  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus.  In 
Idyl  1  note  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  famed  singer 
Daphnis.  He,  if  any  one,  was  entitled  to  a  fair  place  in  the 
Elysian  fields.  Theocritus  does  not  lead  us  to  infer  that  he 
received  it: 

"Nay,  spun  was  all  the  thread  that  the  Fates  assigned,  and  Daphnis 
went  down  the  stream.  The  whirling  wave  closed  over  the  man  the  Muses 
loved,  the  man  not  hated  of  the  Nymphs." 

In  Idyl  22  Lynceus  falls  on  his  face,  and  "heavy  sleep  rushed 
down  upon  his  eyelids."  In  Idyl  4  Cory  don,  in  consoling  his 
friend  Battus,  remarks,  "The  living  may  hope,  the  dead  alone 
are  hopeless."  In  Idyl  1  we  again  meet  the  same  thought: 
"Begin,  my  friend,  for  be  sure  thou  canst  in  no  wise  carry 
thy  song  with  thee  to  Hades,  that  puts  all  things  out  of  mind." 

1  K.  Lienemann,  Die  Beleseriheit  von  William  Wordsworth,  p.  212. 
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We  look  in  vain  in  Theocritus  for  any  declaration  of  a 
belief  in  immortality.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains that  such  a  belief  is  necessary  to  account  for  even  the 
existence  of  epitaphs: 

"And,  verily,  without  the  consciousness  of  a  principle  of  immortality 
in  the  human  soul,  Man  could  never  have  had  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
to  live  in  the  rememhrance  of  his  fellows:  mere  love,  or  the  yearning  of 
kind  towards  kind,  could  not  have  produced  it.  Upon  Epitaphs  (1). 

Again  in  the  same  essay,  in  reference  to  the  requisites  of  an 
epitaph,  we  read: 

"It  ought  to  contain  some  thought  or  feeling  belonging  to  the  mortal 
or  immortal  part  of  our  nature  touchingly  expressed;  and  if  that  be  done, 
however  general  or  even  trite  the  sentiment  may  be,  every  man  of  pure 
mind  will  read  the  words  with  pleasure  and  gratitude." 

Theocritus  emphasizes  man's  greatness  and  noble  deeds  on 
earth;  but  is  not  heard  to  exclaim  with  Milton: 

Weep  no  more,  woful  Shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 

Wordsworth's  attitude  is  well  illustrated  in  the  closing  lines 
of  his  poem  written  after  the  death  of  Charles  Lamb: 

The  sacred  tie 

Is  broken ;  yet  why  grieve  ?  for  Time  but  holds 
His  moiety  in  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  unknown. 

Compare  the  last  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  on  the  River 
Duddon  with  the  lines  in  Moschus  which  inspired  it,  and 
note  the  splendid  gain  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  sonnet: 

"Ah  me,  when  the  mallows  wither  in  the  garden,  and  the  green 
parsley,  and  the  curled  tendrils  of  the  anise,  on  a  later  day  they  live  again, 
and  spring  in  another  year;  but  we  men,  we,  the  great  and  mighty,  or 
wise,  when  once  we  have  died,  in  hollow  earth  we  sleep,  gone  down  into 
silence;  a  right  long,  and  endless,  and  unawakening  sleep.'' 

Moschus,  Idyl  3  (Lang's  translation). 

I  thought  of  Thee,  my  partner  and  my  guide, 
As  being  past  away.  —  Vain  sympathies! 
For,  backward,  Duddon!  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 
I  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide; 
Still  glides  the  Stream,  and  shall  for  ever  glide; 
The  Form  remains,  the  Function  never  dies; 
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While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 

We  Men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 

The  elements,  must  vanish ;  —  be  it  so ! 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 

To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour; 

And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent  dower, 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

The  River  Duddon  34. 

The  foundation  of  Dr.  Lienemann's  assertion  regarding 
Wordsworth's  indebtedness  in  the  Inscriptions  to  the  poems 
of  Theocritus  is  to  be  found  in  a  statement  made  by  Christopher 
Wordsworth/'1  "Some  of  these  Inscriptions  may  suggest  a 
comparison  with  poems  of  Theocritus  and  the  Greek  Anthology." 
Thus  a  scholar  and  editor  of  Theocritus  states  the  relation 
between  the  Inscriptions  of  his  illustrious  uncle  and  the  poems 
of  Theocritus  in  a  very  modest  way  —  "may  suggest  a  com- 
parison." He  by  no  means  writes  with  the  spirit  of  certainty. 
His  closing  remarks  regarding  the  length  of  Wordsworth's  In- 
scriptions as  compared  with  those  of  the  ancients  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  what  Wordsworth  himself  wrote  on  the  subject. 
In  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  he  remarks:  "These 
inscriptions  have  all  one  fault,  they  are  too  long;  but  I  was 
unable  to  do  justice  to  the  thoughts  in  less  room."2  This 
criticism  he  could  not  apply  to  the  epitaphs  of  Theocritus. 

This  difference  of  length  in  treatment  of  similar  themes 
may  be  well  illustrated  by  comparing  Wordsworth's  A  Poet's 
Epitaph 'vrit]i  Theocritus'  The  Grave  ofHipponax,  two  poems,  by 
the  way,  between  which  there  is  some  relation,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  The  Spectator,  Oct.  2, 1880,  and  by  Dr.  Kerlin  in  his  disser- 
tation, Theocritus  in  English  Literature.  The  two  poems  are 
similar  in  thought,  but  very  unequal  in  length.  Theocritus'  poem 
of  four  lines  is  expanded  to  one  of  sixty  by  Wordsworth.  The 
former  concisely  and  pointedly  writes,  "If  thou  art  a  sinner, 
draw  not  near  this  tomb";  the  latter  enumerates  at  length  the 
specific  sinners  not  permitted  to  come,  and  names  in  each 
case  the  sin.  The  former  writes,  "if  thou  art  a  true  man";  the 
latter  employs  four  five-line  stanzas  to  describe  a  poet.  For 
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the  close  relation  in  thought  we  may  compare  the  last  stanza 
of  Wordsworth's  poem  with  the  last  line  of  Theocritus': 

—  Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength; 

Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave! 

Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length; 

Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave.  Wordsworth. 

"Sit  boldly  down  here,  yea,  and  sleep  if  thou  wilt." 

Theocritus. 

In  lines  39  —  40  of  A  Poet's  Epitaph,  in  which  the  poet 

.  .  .  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own, 

Dr.  Kerlin  points  out  what  he  considers  another  echo  in 
Wordsworth  from  Theocritus,  transmitted  through  Pope. 
Theocritus  wrote: 

"Sweeter,  0  shepherd,  is  thy  song  than  the  music  of  yonder  water 
that  is  poured  from  the  high  face  of  the  rock."  1.  7 — 8. 

These  lines  Dr.  Kerlin  thinks  were  imitated  by  Pope  in  the 

couplet, 

No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
A  sweeter  music  than  their  own  to  hear. 

The  comparison  is  of  interest  since  it  clearly  shows  one  of 
the  channels  through  which  Theocritus  may  have  influenced 
Wordsworth.  That  Wordsworth  was  much  indebted  to  Pope 
is  well-known.  In  a  conversation  with  his  nephew  and 
biographer,  Wordsworth  remarked:  "I  have  been  charged  by 
some  with  disparaging  Pope  and  Dry  den.  This  is  not  so.  I 
have  committed  much  of  both  to  memory."  On  another 
occasion  he  wrote  in  a  letter:1 

"To  this  day  I  believe  I  could  repeat,  with  a  little  previous  rummaging 
of  my  memory,  several  thousand  lines  of  Pope." 

That  Pope  imitated  lines  7 — 8  of  the  first  idyl  of  Theoc- 
ritus seems  certain,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with 
Wakefield  that  he  did  so  in  lines  1 — 2  of  his  eclogue  Winter 
rather  than  in  lines  57 — 58,  as  Dr.  Kerlin  suggests.  Compare 
the  two  passages,  using  Creech's  translation  of  Theocritus, 
the  one  used  by  Pope: 

1  letters  3.  122. 
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And,  Sheapherd,  sweeter  Notes  thy  Pipe  do  fill 
Than  murmuring  springs  that  ronl  from  yonder  hill. 

Theocritus  1.  7—9. 

Thyrsis,  the  music  of  that  murm'ring  spring, 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing. 

Pope's  Winter  1 — 2. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Pope  would  twice  consciously  imitate 
a  couplet  from  Theocritus  in  the  same  poem,  yet  he  may 
have  been  under  the  same  influence  in  both  cases.  The 
peculiar  sentiment,  however,  is  not  uncommon  in  Wordsworth, 
whether  he  obtained  it  through  Pope,  directly  from  Theocritus, 
or  from  Nature: 

While  pastoral  pipes  and  streams  the  landscape  lull. 

Descriptive  SketcJies  220. 

And  for  us  the  brook  murmured  that  ran  by  its  side. 

Repentance  12. 
The  soft  voice 

Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect. 

Excursion  6.  524-526. 

While  the  rill, 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  human  life  which  there 
Flows  on  in  solitude.  Excursion  6.  1170—1173. 

In  the  last  of  the  three  direct  references  made  by  Words- 
worth to  Theocritus,  "a  lofty  waterfall"  and  the  pastoral 
persons  who  remind  the  poet  of  Theocritus  are  brought 
together  in  the  same  scene.  Both  poets  were  fond  of  the 
beauty  and  music  of  water. 

Dr.  Lienemann  finds  further  allusion  to  the  Idyls  of  Theoc- 
ritus in  Wordsworth's  On  the  Power  of  Sound.  "Auf  die 
Idyllen  wird  auch  in  'On  the  power  of  sound'  . .  .  146  an- 
gespielt": 

The  pipe  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 

Couched  in  the  shadow  of  Msenalian  pines, 

Was  passing  sweet. 

The  passage  is  Virgilian  rather  than  Theocritean.  In  this 
poem  the  author,  as  he  explains  in  the  argument,  is  giving 
the  origin  of  music,  its  effect  on  early  ages,  and  the  method 
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by  which  it  was  produced.  The  passage  in  question  refers 
to  pastoral  poetry  in  general;  but  the  specific  details  are 
derived  from  Virgil's  Eighth  Eclogue.  Theocritus  makes  but 
one  reference  to  Msenalus  (1.  124):  "0  Pan,  Pan!  whether 
thou  art  on  the  high  hills  of  Lycaeus,  or  rangest  mighty 
Msenalus."  Much  more  to  the  point  is  the  reference  in  the 
Eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil: 

"Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  strains  of  Msenalus.  Msenalus  a  shrill- 
voiced  grove  and  vocal  pines  possesses  ever;  he  ever  hears  the  loves  of 
shepherds,  and  Pan,  the  first  who  suffered  not  the  reeds  to  rest  untrained 
to  art.  Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  strains  of  Msenalus." 

Lonsdale  and  Lee's  translation. 

In  this  passage  appear  the  words  "Pan,"  "Maenalus,"  and 
"pines";  also  a  statement  of  the  tradition  that  Pan  first 
invented  the  shepherd's  pipe.  The  passage  from  Virgil  thus 
gives  the  origin  of  pastoral  music,  and  agrees  with  the  argu- 
ment of  Wordsworth's  poem.  Wordsworth  has  joined  with 
Virgil  in  proclaiming  Arcadia,  in  which  was  located  Maenalus 
mountain,  the  home  of  pastoralism,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
Arcadia,  though  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pan,  was  more  like 
his  own  country  in  rugged  mountain  life  and  scenery,  and  that 
Theocritus  makes  very  slight  allusion  to  either  Maenalus  or 
Arcadia. 

The  following  lines,  while  not  necessarily  showing  the 
influence  of  Theocritus,  could  be  inspired  entirely  by  the 
twenty-fourth  idyl,  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  infant 
Heracles  and  his  triumph  over  the  serpents  of  Hera: 

The  Herculean  Commonwealth  had  put  forth  her  arms, 

And  throttled  with  an  infant  godhead's  might 

The  snakes  about  her  cradle.  Prelude  10.  391  —  393. 

These  lines,  occurring  as  they  do  in  the  Tenth  Book  of 
The  Prelude,  were  written  when  Coleridge  was  in  Sicily,  and 
consequently  when  Wordsworth  was  probably  deeply  interested 
both  in  the  poems  of  Theocritus  and  in  that  country.  The 
lines  also  bear  a  close  relation  in  thought  to  the  lost  cause 
of  Timoleon,  discussed  above.  The  same  subject  is  again 
mentioned  by  Wordsworth  in  the  same  Book,  lines  583-586: 

They  who  with  clumsy  desperation  brought 

A  river  of  Blood,  and  preached  that  nothing  else 
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Could  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  by  the  might 
Of  their  own  helper  have  been  swept  away. 

It  is  true  that  Theocritus  does  not  narrate  in  his  extant 
works  how  Heracles  cleansed  the  stables  of  Augeas,  yet  he 
prepares  the  way  for  such  an  account  in  Idyl  25.  If  Theoc- 
ritus inspired  the  first  of  the  two  passages  under  discussion, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  suggested  the  second. 

In  his  sonnet  entitled  The  Source  of  the  Danube,  Words- 
worth has  made  use  of  material  employed  in  Idyl  22  of 
Theocritus.  Compare  especially  the  closing  lines  of  the  sonnet 
with  lines  27 — 29  of  the  idyl  for  the  allusion  to  the  ship  Argo. 
See  also  the  story  of  Idyl  13. 

Wordsworth  resembles  Theocritus  in  his  complimentary 
attitude  toward  great  men.  He  refrained,  however,  from  such 
slavish  adoration  as  Theocritus  exhibits  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  idyls  in  praising  Hiero  and  Ptolemy.  "To  praise 
great  and  good  men,"  wrote  Wordsworth,  "has  ever  been  deemed 
one  of  the  worthiest  employments  of  poetry."1  With  this 
statement  compare  the  one  by  Theocritus  at  the  beginning 
of  Idyl  16:  "Ever  is  this  the  care,  of  minstrels,  to  sing  the 
Immortals,  to  sing  the  praises  of  noble  men." 

The  slavish  adoration  of  wealth  to  the  neglect  of  liter- 
ature and  lofty  ideals  aroused  a  righteous  indignation  in 
both  poets.  Compare  Wordsworth's  views  in  his  sonnet  begin- 
ning "0  Friend!  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look"  with 
Theocritus'  in  Idyl  16.  5—17,  CO  63.  This  feeling  of  regret 
for  the  encroachment  of  wealth  upon  the  life  of  the  nation 
in  general  and  of  poetry  in  particular  is  common  in  Words- 
worth's poetry,  but  is  especially  strong  in  the  Poems  Dedicated 
to  National  Independence  and  Liberty.  See  also  his  letter  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  July  20,  1804: 

"It  is  such  an  animating  sight  to  see  a  man  of  genius,  regardless 
of  temporary  gains,  whether  of  money  or  praise,  fixing  his  attention  solely 
upon  what  is  intrinsically  interesting  and  permanent,  and  finding  his 
happiness  in  the  entire  devotion  of  himself  to  such  pursuits  as  shall  most 
ennoble  human  nature." 

The  two  following  passages  are  given,  not  that  one  is 
dependent  in  any  way  on  the  other,  but  because  each  evinces  a 
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similar  close  observation  of  like  phenomena.  The  similarity 
has  been  noted  by  Kynaston  in  his  fifth  edition  *  of  Theocritus. 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 

The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one!  March  4 — 10. 

".  .  .  and  watch  our  flocks  feeding  together,  and,  hefore  us,  the 
Sicilian  sea."    8. 56. 

The  similarity  between  the  two  passages  really  confines  itself  to 
Wordsworth's  "feeding  like  one"  and  the  verb  cvvvona  from 
the  line  of  Theocritus.  Both  passages  indicate  that  absolute 
peacefulness  of  herds  when  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  pasturage. 

There  is  also  a  slight  similarity  of  expression  in  the 
following  lines  descriptive  of  old  age: 

He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipped 
By  seasonahle  frost  of  age;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  hrown  with  silver  grey. 

Excursion  6.  275  —  278. 

"From  the  temples  downward  we  all  wax  grey,  and  on  to  the  chin 
creeps  the  rime  of  age;  men  must  do  somewhat  while  their  knees  are  yet 
nimble."  Idyl  14.  68  —  70. 

The  popular  saw,  "Nay,  the  ass  is  among  the  thorns," 
which  appears  in  Idyl  21.  36,  finds  expression  in  Wordsworth's 
simile, 

like  a  lamb  enthralled 
'Mid  thorns  and  brambles.  Excursion  9.  170 — 171. 

Wordsworth  occasionally  employed  the  so-called  pathetic 
fallacy,  and  made  all  nature  join  in  the  griefs  of  man: 

Mourn,  hills  and  groves  of  Attica!   and  mourn 
Ilissus,  bending  o'er  thy  classic  urn! 
Mourn,  and  lament  for  him  whose  spirit  dreads 
Your  once  sweet  memory,  studious  walks  and  shades! 
Dion  42—45. 

1  Of.  p.  157. 
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-  The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn, 
And  senseless  rocks;  nor  idly;  for  they  speak, 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.  Excursion  1.  475  —  481. 

Some  of  the  poets  who,  lamenting  departed  friends,  have 
called  the  hills  and  groves  to  mourn,  are  Milton  in  Lycidas, 
Spenser  in  Astrophel,  Moschus  in  The  Lament  for  Bion,  Bion 
in  The  Lament  for  Adonis,  and  Theocritus  in  Idyl  1.  115 — 118. 
We  may  thus  trace  this  device  back  to  Theocritus,  not 
forgetful,  however,  of  Virgil,  who  undoubtedly  was  a  very 
important  agent  here  as  elsewhere  inj  transmitting  the  spirit 
of  Theocritus  to  posterity.  A  single  passage  from  the  Tenth 
Eclogue  will  illustrate: 

"For  him  even  hay-trees,  even  tamarisks  wept;  for  him  as  he  lay 
beneath  a  desolate  rock,  even  piny  Msenalus  wept,  and  the  crags  of  cold 
Lycseus."  10.  13  —  15. 

In  this  passage  is  to  be  found  a  possible  source  of  the 
"senseless  rocks"  mentioned  by  Wordsworth;  the  "crags  of 
cold  Lycaeus"  may  be  so  paraphrased.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
while  Wordsworth,  in  the  lines  quoted  above,  approves  the 
pathetic  fallacy  as  "obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power  of 
the  human  passions";  yet  he  does  not  employ  it  in  those  poems 
that  express  deep  and  genuine  sorrow  --  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  lines  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  It  was  not  on  this  or 
a  like  occasion  that  he  wrote: 

In  their  woodland  beds  the  flowers 
Weep,  and  the  river  sides  are  all  forlorn. 

Prelude  5.  339—340. 

Wordsworth  and  Theocritus  made  similar  use  of  the 
Endymion  myth.  In  the  poem  conjecturally  assigned  to  Words- 
worth, beginning  "0  Moon!  if  e'er  I  joyed  when  thy  soft 
light,"  appearing  in  the  Morning  Post,  Feb.  9,  1802,  are  to 
be  found  the  following  lines  relating  to  the  Endymion  myth. 

If  e'er  thy  beam,  as  Smyrna's  shepherds  tell, 
Soft  as  the  gentle  kiss  of  amorous  maid 
On  the  closed  eyes  of  young  Endymion  fell, 
That  he  might  wake  to  clasp  thee  in  the  shade: 
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Each  night,  while  I  recline  within  this  cell, 

Guide  hither,  0  sweet  Moon,  the  maid  I  love  so  well. 


With  this  compare  Wordsworth's  sonnet  to  Lucca  Giordano: 

The  fair  Endymion  couched  on  Latmos-hill; 
And  Dian  gazing  on  the  Shepherd's  face 
In  rapture,  —  yet  suspending  her  embrace, 
As  not  unconscious  with  what  power  the  thrill 
Of  her  most  timid  touch  his  sleep  would  chase, 
And,  with  this  sleep,  that  heauty  calm  and  still. 

With  both  of  these  passages  compare  the  references  of 
Theocritus  to  Endymion: 

"Blessed,  methinks  is  the  lot  of  him  that  sleeps,  and  tosses  not,  nor 
turns,  even  Endymion."  3.  49  —  50. 

"And  what  was  Endymion?  was  he  not  a  neatherd?  whom  never- 
theless as  he  watched  his  herds  Selene  saw  and  loved,  and  from  Olympus 
descending  she  came  to  the  Latmian  glade,  and  lay  in  one  couch  with 
the  boy."  20.  37—39. 

Ill  the  first  of  the  two  passages  from  Wordsworth  referring 
to  Endymion,  the  last  line,  "Guide  hither,  0  sweet  Moon,  the 
maid  I  love  so  well"  strongly  resembles  the  oft -repeated 
refrain  of  the  second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  "My  magic  wheel, 
draw  home  to  me  the  man  I  love!"  and  its  altered  form  in 
the  last  part  of  the  idyl,  "Bethink  thee  of  my  love,  and 
whence  it  came,  my  Lady  Moon!"  With  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  second  idyl  of  Theocritus  compare  the  following  lines 
from  Wordsworth: 

Yes,  lovely  Moon!  if  thou  so  mildly  bright 

Dost  rouse,  yet  surely  in  thy  own  despite, 

To  fiercer  mood  the  frenzy -stricken  brain, 

Let  me  a  compensating  faith  maintain; 

That  there's  a  sensitive,  a  tender,  part 

Which  thou  canst  touch  in  every  human  heart, 

For  healing  and  composure.  Wanderer!  that  40  —  46. 

Also  with  that  beautiful  line  of  Theocritus, 

"Lo,  silent  is  the  deep,  and  silent  the  winds,"  2.  38, 

compare  Wordsworth's  line, 

Hush'd  are  the  winds  and  silent  are  the  tide£. 

School  Ex.  38. 

Wordsworth  has  used  the  same  idea  in  George  and  Sarah  Green : 
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And  quiet  now  are  the  depths  of  air, 
As  a  sea  without  a  wave. 


The  list  of  similarities  between  the  poems  of  Theocritus 
and  those  of  Wordsworth  could  doubtless  be  made  much  longer. 
I  have  not  aspired  to  completeness,  but  rather  to  show  that 
the  two  poets  often  resorted  to  the  same  mode  of  expression, 
and  that  in  some  cases  possibly  the  English  poet  was  influ- 
enced by  his  Sicilian  predecessor  in  the  pastoral  field. 


IX.   WORDSWORTH'S   THEORY  OF  PASTORAL 

POETRY. 

That  Wordsworth  had  definite  views  of  what  constituted 
a  pastoral  poem,  does  not  seem  an  improbable  supposition. 
We  well  know  that  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  art,  and  realized  that  its  highest  mission  would  not  and 
could  not  be  fulfilled  by  chance.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  art  which  he  felt  to  be  vital,  and  which  he  has  freely 
stated  in  his  prose  criticism,  and  still  better  embodied  in  his 
poetry,  he  spent  days  in  correcting  and  recasting  his  verse.  In 
all  probability  he  not  only  had  a  decided  opinion  as  to  what 
did  and  what  did  not  constitute  pastoral  poetry;  but,  had 
he  been  asked  to  state  his  view  in  concise  form,  he  would 
have  pointed  to  certain  of  his  poems  as  practical  illustrations 
of  his  theory. 

The  spirit  of  romanticism,  of  which  Wordsworth  was  the 
typical  and  foremost  exponent,  was  at  war  with  the  servility, 
or  better,  misapplications  of  the  old  standards  of  classicism. 
The  classic  school  in  English  literature  had  its  merits  as 
well  as  its  defects.  In  fact,  it  began  with  merits,  and  its 
defects,  whatever  they  were,  largely  arose  from  the  unwarranted 
application  of  the  old  canons,  and  from  a  failure  to  see  their 
true  value  and  adapt  them  to  the  material  at  hand. 

With  the  ancient  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  even  of  England.  Wordsworth  was  at  peace.  A  profound 
respect  for  antiquity  pervades  his  works.  Homer,  Virgil, 
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,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Horace,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Diyden  were  among  his 
favorites.  To  the  art,  however,  of  the  so-called  English  school 
of  classicism  he  took  exception,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
create  his  own  style,  and  still  more,  to  create  the  taste  by 
which  his  works  were  to  be  enjoyed.  "Every  author,  as  far 
as  he  is  great  and  at  the  same  time  original,  has  had  the 
task  of  creating  the  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed."1 

Wordsworth's  attitude  toward  the  age  that  preceded  his 
own  was  his  attitude  toward  the  pastoral  poetry  of  that  age  ; 
in  other  words,  he  did  not  rescue  conventional  pastoral  poetry 
from  the  crumbling  edifice  erected  by  Pope  and  his  school, 
but  left  it  to  the  fate  which  it  deserved,  or  rather  to  the 
obloquy  and  reproach  which  it  was  not  worth.  As  to  Words- 
worth's attitude  toward  Pope's  pastoral  art  there  is  no  doubt. 
He  stated  it  clearly  and  emphatically:2 

"The  arts  by  which  Pope,  soon  afterwards,  contrived  to  procure  to 
himself  a  more  general  and  a  higher  reputation  than  perhaps  any  English 
Poet  ever  attained  during  his  lifetime,  are  known  to  the  judicious.  And 
as  well  known  is  it  to  them,  that  the  undue  exertion  of  those  arts  is  the 
cause  why  Pope  has  for  some  time  held  a  rank  in  literature,  to  which, 
if  he  had  not  been  seduced  by  an  over  -love  of  immediate  popularity,  and 
had  confided  more  in  his  native  genius,  he  never  could  have  descended. 
He  bewitched  the  nation  by  his  melody,  and  dazzled  it  by  his  polished 
style,  and  was  himself  blinded  by  his  own  success.  Having  wandered  from 
humanity  in  his  J£cZo</wes  with  boyish  inexperience,  the  praise,  which  these 
compositions  obtained,  tempted  him  into  a  belief  that  Nature  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  at  least  in  pastoral  Poetry.  To  prove  this  by  example,  he  put 
his  friend  Gay  upon  writing  those  Eclogues  which  their  author  intended 
to  be  burlesque.  The  instigator  of  the.work,  and  his  admirers,  could  per- 
ceive in  them  nothing  but  what  was  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  though 
these  Poems  contain  some  detestable  passages,  the  effect,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
well  observes,  'of  reality  and  truth  became  conspicuous  even  when  the 
intention  was  to  'show  them  grovelling  and  degraded.'  The  Pastorals, 
ludicrous  to  such  as  prided  themselves  upon  their  refinement,  in  spite  of 
those  disgusting  passages,  'became  popular,  and  were  read  with  delight, 
as  just  representations  of  rural  manners  and  occupations.'" 

The  bearing  of  this  passage  upon  the  problem  under 
consideration  is  unmistakable.  Here  Wordsworth  has  plainly 
stated  his  condemnation  of  Pope's  pastoral  art  and  has  in- 

1  JE'ssay  Supplementary  to  Preface  (1815).    2  Ibid.;  Letters  1.  309. 
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directly  implied  his  own  views.  Pope  did  not  confide  in  "his 
native  genius";  he  "wandered  from  humanity"  and  believed  that 
Nature  was  not  to  be  trusted,  at  least  in  pastoral  Poetry." 
The  pastorals  of  Gay,  founded  on  truth  and  reality,  were  ludi- 
crous to  Pope  though  they  were  just  representations  of  rural 
manners  and  occupations.  May  we  not  infer  from  this  passage 
that  Wordsworth  believed  pastoral  poetry  should  show  some 
native  genius  on  the  part  of  its  author,  that  it  should  be 
true  to  humanity,  trust  Nature,  hold  to  truth  and  reality,  and 
contain  just  representations  of  rural  life,  manners,  occupations? 
With  this  simple  and  natural  theory  of  the  pastoral  compare 
some  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Pope  in  A  Discourse  on 
Pastoral  Poetry.  After  heeding  even  the  few  directions  quoted 
below  and  selected  from  many,  what  opportunity  is  left  to  a 
poet  for  following  the  bent  of  natural  genius? 

"A  pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  shepherd,  or  of  one 
considered  under  that  character.  The  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatic, 
or  narrative,  or  mixed  of  both;  the  fable  simple;  the  manners  not  too 
polite  nor  too  rustic:  the  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quickness 
and  passion,  but  that  short  and  flowing:  the  expression  humble,  yet  as 
pure  as  the  language  will  afford;  neat,  but  not  florid;  easy,  and  yet 
lively.  . .  .  And  an  air  of  piety  to  the  gods  should  shine  through  the 
poem,  which  so  visibly  appears  in  all  the  works  of  antiquity;  and  it 
ought  to  preserve  some  relish  of  the  old  way  of  writing;  the  connection 
should  be  loose,  the  narrations  and  descriptions  short,  and  the  periods 
concise.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  the  sentences  only  be  brief;  the  whole 
eclogue  should  be  so  too.  For  we  cannot  suppose  poetry  in  those  days  to 
have  been  the  business  of  men,  but  their  recreation  at  vacant  hours." 

If  a  writer  were  to  observe  all  these  rules,  and  many 
others  stated  by  thev  youthful  Pope  with  such  austere 
pedantry,  he  would  have  no  time  or  place  for  the  development 
of  his  own  genius.  His  work  would  become  like  Pope's 
pastorals,  a  many  times  diluted  imitation  of  the  pastorals  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  but  an  imitation  in  which  the  commendable 
realism  of  Theocritus  gives  way  to  the  elegant  but  short- 
sighted teachings  of  Fontenelle. 

For  his  ideal  shepherds  Pope  advocated  a  golden  age 
as  the  proper  setting.  "If  we  would  copy  nature,  it  may  be 
useful  to  take  this  idea  along  with  us,  that  pastoral  is  an 
image  of  what  they  call  the  golden  age."  Nature,  if  appearing 

Broughton,  Theocritean  element.  J;j_ 
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at  all,  should  seem  to  do  so  by  chance  and  not  by  study. 
While  the  conception  of  a  golden  age  has  become  almost 
inseparable  from  pastoral  poetry,  and  may  explain  a  part  of 
the  attractiveness  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  an  absolute  essential,  and  was  not  so  conceived  by 
Theocritus.  From  these  remarks  and  his  attitude  toward  the 
pastorals  of  Gay,  it  is  evident  that  Pope  did  not  regard 
pastoral  poetry  as  an  accurate  representation  of  rural  life, 
occupations,  and  manners. 

From  Pope's  pastorals,  a  beautiful  mosaic  gathered  from 
..the    works    of    his    predecessors    in    the    pastoral    art,    and 
-  artistically  and  harmoniously  blended,  Wordsworth  turned  to 
the  rugged  strength  of  his  own  originality  and  genius. 

A  Poet!  —  He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school, 

Nor  dares  to  move  unpropped  upon  the  staff 

Which  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand  —  must  laugh 

By  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 

Thy  Art  be  Nature;  the  live  current  quaff, 

And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool, 

In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and  cool 

Have  killed  him,  Scorn  should  write  his  epitaph. 

How  does  the  Meadow -flower  its  bloom  unfold? 

Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 

Down  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom,  bold; 

And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest -tree 

Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  moffld, 

But  from  its  own  divine  vitality.  A  Poet. 

Wordsworth  frequently  declared  his  opposition  to  borrowed 
phraseology  and  imagery  or  art  detached  from  the  material 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  a  letter  of  uncertain  date,  addressed 
to  Abraham  Hay  ward,  he  wrote: 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  one  expression  in  the  passage  your 
obliging  note  refers  to,  viz.,  that  society  will  hereafter  tolerate  no  such 
thing  as  literature,  considered  merely  as  a  creation  of  art.  If  this  be 
meant  to  say  that  any  writer  will  be  disappointed  who  expects  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  posterity  for  works  which  have  nothing  but  their  manner 
to  recommend  them,  it  is  too  obviously  true  to  require  beiug  insisted  upon. 
But  still  such  things  are  not  without  their  value,  as  they  may  exemplify 
with  liveliness  (heightened  by  the  contrast  between  the  skill  and  perfection 
of  the  manner,  and  the  worthlessuess  of  the  matter  -as  matter  merely) 
rules  of  art  and  workmanship,  which  must  be  applied  to  imaginative 
literature,  however  high  the  subject,  if  it  is  to  be  permanently  efficient." 

Letters  2.  354. 
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According  to  Wordsworth,  Pope  "bewitched  the  nation 
by  his  melody,  and  dazzled  it  by  his  polished  style."  Thus 
he  gained  an  immediate  but  not  lasting  popularity.  In  works 
destined  to  live,  art  is  not  to  be  separated  from  material. 
High  art  and  worthless  material  are  instructive,  since  failure, 
like  experience,  is  a  teacher,  but  not  enduring.  There  is  no 
reason  why  pastoral  .poetry  should  not  be  rich  in  good  and 
enduring  material,  material  that  will  exist  as  long  as  humanity 
exists,  whether  employed  by  a  pastoral  poet  or  not.  "The 
unreasonableness  of  requiring  'new  and  striking  images,'  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  obvious  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
all  mankind,  and  has  been  the  general  theme  of  poetry  in 
every  country,  period  and  language,"  has  been  too  much 
emphasized.  From  the  time  of  Theocritus  to  that  of  Words- 
worth, pastoral  poets  wrote  as  though  they  believed  that  Theoc- 
ritus had  staked  out  a  claim  covering  the  entire  gold-mine 
of  pastoral  poetry ;  and  that  they  must  go  without  the  precious 
metal,  or  filch  it  from  his  treasure-house.  They  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  descend  with  pick  and  shovel  into  the 
mine  which  he  left.  There,  by  keen  sight  and  arduous  labor 
they  might  have  discovered  priceless  nuggets,  and  opened  up 
a  thousand  tunnels  glittering  with  gems  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  value.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  opened  a  new  min£f 
he  descended  into ''its  depths  and  saw  the  vast  possibilities 
of  its  rich  ore.  He  saw  that  an  English  pastoral  poetry, 
employing  English  materials,  could  be  created  and  enjoyed. 

In  a  letter  to  Barren  Field,  Jan.  19,  1829,  Wordsworth 
wrote : 

"I  have  always  thought  that  stories,  where  the  scene  is  laid  by  our 
writers  in  distant  climes,  are  mostly  hurt,  and  often  have  their  interest 
quite  destroyed,  by  being  overlaid  with  foreign  imagery ;  as  if  the  tale  had 
been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  imagery  only." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  R.  P.  Gillies,  dated  April  15,  1816, 
Wordsworth  has  stated  his  views  on  the  subject  in  question 
still  more  emphatically.  In  this  letter  he  accuses  Gray  of 
writing  ''English  verses  as  his  brother  Eton  schoolboys  wrote 
Latin,  filching  a  phrase  now  from  one  author  and  now  from 
another."  Seeing  the  folly  of  describing  rural  England  as 
Theocritus  had  described  rural  Sicily  or  Italy,  Wordsworth 
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applied  the  principles  of  Romanticism  to  pastoral  poetry;  and, 
though  he  loved  the  Sicilian  Muses,  he  could  find  no  necessity 
for  permitting  them  to  sing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  He 
did  not,  however,  oppose  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  since 
they  are  based  on  truth,  nor  did  he  condemn  allegorical 
pastoral,  although  he  made  no  use  of  it  himself. 

Wordsworth's  attitude  toward  pastoral  poetry  was  not 
hostile.  He,  at  least,  was  not  one  of  those  "free  to  cast  a 
stone  at  its  dishonored  grave."  Neither  do  we  hear  him  call 
pastoral  poetry  as  a  whole  "cold,  unnatural,  artificial."  In 
his  famous  letter  to  Wilson,  however,  Wordsworth  has  stated 
plainly  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  tarnished  name  of 
pastoral  poetry  ;  but  he  does  not  there  indicate  that  he  shared 
the  feeling  which  tarnished  it.  In  a  previous  letter  Wilson 
had  remarked  in  regard  to  The  Idiot  Boy  that  nothing  is  a 
fit  subject  for  poetry  which  does  not  please.  Wordsworth 
replied  in  part  as  follows: 

"But  here  follows  a  question,  Does  not  please  whom?  Some  have 
little  knowledge  of  natural  imagery  of  any  kind,  and,  of  course,  little 
relish  for  it;  some  are  disgusted  with  the  very  mention  of  the  words 
pastoral  poetry,  sheep  or  shepherds;  some  cannot  tolerate  a  poem  with  a 
ghost  or  any  supernatural  agency  in  it;  others  would  shrink  from  an 
animated  description  of  the  pleasures  of  love." 

t 
In  the  lines  quoted,  Wordsworth  gives  no  indication  that  he 

is  prone  to  join  the  enemies  of  pastoral  poetry.  He  rather 
intimates  that  their  opinions  are  adverse  to  his.  If  we  continue 
the  quotation,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  including  among  the 
dislikes  of  "some"  his  own  favorite  subjects: 

"Some  cannot  bear  to  see  delicate  and  refined  feelings  ascribed  to 
men  in  low  conditions  in  society,1  because  their  vanity  and  self-love  tell 
them  that  these  things  belong  only  to  themselves,  and  men  like  them- 
selves in  dress,  station,  and  way  of  life;  others  are  disgusted  with  the 
naked  language  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  passions  of  men,  because 
either  it  is  indelicate,  or  gross,  or  vulgar;  as  many  fine  ladies  could  not 
bear  certain  expressions  in  The  Mother  and  The  Thorn." 


Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 

To  consecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see, 

The  outside  of  her  creatures,  and  to  breathe 

Grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face 

Of  human  life.  Prelude  13.  283—287. 
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That  Wordsworth  did  not  share  the  common  feeling  of 
antipathy,  which  was  gaining  ground  in  his  day,  against 
pastoral  poetry,  is  further  proved  by  the  large  number  of 
references  which  he  makes  in  his  poems  to  sheep  and  shepherds, 
-  even  more  than  Theocritus  made  -  -  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  he  named  five  of  his  important  poems  pastorals.  He 
professed  also  to  Francis  Wrangham  that  Virgil's  Eclogues 
delighted  him. 

Was  Wordsworth  conscious  of  a  relation  between  his 
poetry  and  the  pastorals  of  former  days?  The  fact  that  he 
named  five  of  his  poems  pastorals  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  had  some  such  relation  in  mind.  It  is  improbable 
that  one  so  precise  as  -Wordsworth  generally  was  in  his 
diction  would  use  a  term  in  the  titles  of  his  poems  which  did 
not  mean  anything,  or  which  would,  at  least,  produce  confusion 
by  conflicting  in  its  meaning  with  a  meaning  already  commonly 
accepted.  To  call  a  poem  pastoral  was  deliberately  to  ally 
it  with  the  class  of  pastoral  poetry  as  a  whole,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  classical  school  in  England  -  to  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Wordsworth  took  exception.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  five  poems  appeared  as  pastorals  in  the  edition 
of  1800,  and  much  of  Wordsworth's  literary  criticism, 
especially  his  classification  of  poetry  in  the  Preface  to 
the  edition  of  1815  may  be  turned  to  their  defence  as 
pastorals. 

In  at  least  one  instance  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of 
himself  as  a  votary  of  the  pastoral  Muse: 

0,  nursed  at  happy  distance  from  the  cares 

Of  a  too -anxious  world,  mild  pastoral  Muse! 

That  to  the  sparkling  crown  Urania  wears, 

And  to  her  sister  Clio's  laurel  wreath, 

Preferr'st  a  garland  culled  from  purple  heath, 

Or  blooming  thicket  moist  with  morning  dews; 

Was  such  bright  Spectacle  vouchsafed  to  me? 

And  was  it  granted  to  the  simple  ear 

Of  thy  contented  Votary 

Such  melody  to  hear! 

Him  rather  suits  it,  side  by  side  with  thee, 

Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence, 

While  thy  tired  lute  hangs  on  the  hawthorn -tree, 

To  lie  and  listen  —  till  o'er- drowsed  sense 
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Sinks,  hardly  conscious  of  the  influence  - 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee. 

Vernal  Ode  75—90. 

In  these  lines  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  a  votary  of  the 
pastoral  Muse,  possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the  spirit  of 
Theocritus.  The  scene  is  far -removed  from  the  care  of  a 
too-anxious  world;  the  crown  of  the  Muse  is  to  be  a  simple 
one,  a  garland  from  the  purple  heath  or  blooming  thicket 
-  like  the  humble  rewards  of  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus. 
"Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence"  will  at  once  recall 
the  life  of  seeming  leisure  of  the  Sicilian  shepherd.  I  call 
it  a  seeming  leisure,  since  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  did 
not  exist  in  a  terrestrial  paradise,  free  from  labor  and  poverty. 
This  declaration  of  an  attachment  to  the  pastoral  Muse, 
this  preference  of  the  "garland  culled  from  purple  heath"  or 
of  "blooming  thicket  moist  with  morning  dew"  rather  than 
Urania's  "sparkling  crown"  and  "Clio's  laurel  wreath"  was 
expressed  in  1817,  after  The  Prelude,  The  Excursion,  and 
nearly  all  of  the"  poet's  important  works  had  been  written. 
This  expression  of  a  strong  inclination  for  the  pastoral  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  an  afterthought  of  the  poet.  Early  in  life, 
if  we  are  to  believe  The  Prelude,  the  same  feeling  is  detected. 
The  Prelude  itself  opens  with  a  breath  of  pastoral  as  sweet 
and  soft  as  any  that  ever  moved  Theocritus  to  song: 

Oh  there  is  blessing  in  this  gentle  breeze, 

A  visitant  that  while  it  fans  my  cheek 

Doth  seem  half  -  conscious  of  the  joy  it  brings 

From  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure  sky. 

Whate'er  its  mission,  the  soft  breeze  can  come 

To  none  more  grateful  than  to  me;  escaped 

From  the  vast  city,  where  I  long  had  pined 

A  discontented  sojourner.  ... 

.  .  .  underneath  what  grove 

Shall  I  take  up  my  home?  and  what  clear  stream 

Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into  rest? 

Prelude  1.  1—13. 

In  these  lines  we  at  once  discern  that  sensuous  pleasure 
in  green  fields,  azure  skies,  soft  breezes,  groves, .clear  streams, 
and  quiet  rest  which  pervades  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus 
While  there  is  an  immediate  similarity,  there  is  also  the 
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beginning  of  that  deeper  feeling  found  in  the  noblest  works  of 
Wordsworth,  his  keenest  appreciations  of  Nature.  We  also  per- 
ceive in  this  passage  a  delight  in  freedom  from  the  restraints 
of  city  life,  a  topic  already  discussed  at  length  in  this  work. 
.  To  the  youthful  Wordsworth  in  his  newly- gained  freedom 
came  promptings  to  duty,  "trances  of  thought  and  mountings 
of  the  mind,"  which  would  not  let  him  rest  in  peace.  While  the 
"sweet  breath  of  heaven"  was  blowing  on  his  body,  an  inner 
breeze  was  fast  becoming  "a  tempest,  a  redundant  energy," 
"^Eolian  visitations"  that  would  not  be  still  or  uttered.  In 
vain  he  asked  himself.  "Why  think  of  anything  but  present 
good?"  As  was  the  case  with  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus, 
leisure  invited  and  urged  him  to  sing.  His  highest  delight,  like 
theirs,  was  not  in  inactivity  but  in  poetic  composition. 

In  this  state  of  deep  longing  to  reap  the  fruits  of  poetic 
composition,  Wordsworth  took  a  brief  survey  of  the  requisites 
which  his  mind  possessed  for  the  work  of  the  poet.  He  found 
the  vital  soul,  the  general  truths,  external  things,  forms,  and 
images,  necessary  for  poetic  production.  Time,  place,  and 
manners  alone  were  wanting;  but  not  always: 

Sometimes  the  ambitious  Power  of  choice,  mistaking 

Proud  spring -tide  swellings  for  a  regular  sea, 

Will  settle  on  some  British  theme,  some  old 

Eomantic  tale  by  Milton  left  unsung; 

More  often  turning  to  some  gentle  place 

Within  the  groves  of  Chivalry,  I  pipe 

To  shepherd  swains.  ~Prelude  1.  165 — 172. 

Wordsworth  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  many  other  subjects 
that  suggested  themselves  to  him  at  the  time,  some  of  which 
he  afterwards  developed,  but  many  of  which  he  left  untouched. 
Of  all  the  subjects  he  had  under  consideration,  we  are  at 
present  most  interested  in  his  reference  to  the  pastoral  in  the 
last  three  lines  of  the  passage  quoted  above.  These  lines, 
whatever  the  poet  may  have  had  in  mind,  apply  to  the  kind 
of  pastoral  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  6.  9-11,  where  the 
elements  of  pastoral  life  and  chivalry  combine.  Although  the 
lines  contain  pastoral  language  and  imagery,  the  use  of  which 
Wordsworth  later  almost  entirely  discarded,  yet  they  show 
an  early  inclination  to  pastoral  poetry  on  the  part  of  the  poet. 
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Even  in  the  springtime  of  his  mind,  pastoral  seeds  found 
fertile  soil,  and  their  fruits  were  not  to  be  numbered  among 
the  tares  at  the  harvest,  but  with  the  wheat.  That  this  early 
leaning  toward  the  pastoral  Muse  remained  and  freely  influenced 
the  poet's  thought  in  later  life  is  proved  by  the  declaration 
from  his  Vernal  Ode  (1817),  quoted  above. 

In  the  Eighth  Book  of  The  Prelude,  line  69  and  following, 
Wordsworth  has  limited  his  pastoral  material.  Within  the 
enormous  city's  turmoil  and  excitement  he  remembers  the 
scenes  of  rural  peace  and  quiet  where  first  his  heart  was 
captivated  by  beauty.  That  famed  paradise  of  ten  thousand 
trees  and  Gehol's  matchless  gardens  with  their  flowery  lawns, 
shady  dells,  sunny  mounts,  bridges,  fair  groves,  gorgeous 
coloring,  tropic  birds,  mountains,  and  murmuring  waters,  cannot 
attract  him  like  the  laud  of  his  birth.  We  behold  in  Wordsworth 
in  London  another  Theocritus  in  a  far-off  Alexandria,  sighing 
for  the  sunny  slopes  of  Sicily,  the  home  of  his  youth,  the  land 
that  first  taught  him  to  see  beauty  in  rural  simplicity. 

But  lovelier  far  than  this,  the  paradise 
Where  I  was  reared. 

But  why  was  Wordsworth's  birthplace  lovelier  than  Gehol's 
matchless  gardens?  Why  were  these  rural  scenes  lovelier  than 
those  splendid  creations  of  man  and  boon  Nature  in  the  far 
East?  Here  is  emphasized  one  of  the  first  and  main  distinctions 
between  Wordsworth's  pastoral  and  the  pastoral  that  preceded 
him.  The  difference  is  not  alone  in  landscape,  for  Wordsworth's 
landscape  makes  up  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  what  it  lacks 
of  the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  the  East,  or  of  the  sunny  quiet 

of  Sicily  — 

In  Nature's  primitive  gifts 
Favoured  no  less. 

Wordsworth's  conception  of  a  pastoral  setting  requires  some- 
thing more  than  all  the  splendor  of  a  beautiful  landscape, 
something  more  than  all  the  wealth  of  autumn's  fruits, 
something  more  than  the  songs  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees, 
^  and  the  murmur  of  running  waters.  Useless  is  the  beauty 
of  a  deserted  paradise;  useless  also  to  those  occupants 
that  see  not.  The  slaves  of  the  Orient  worked  blindly 
without  purpose  in  Gehol's  matchless  gardens;  they  saw, 
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not  beauty,  but  unremitting  toil,  fruitless  labor,  a  world 
which  they  had  helped  to  create,  but  of  which  they  owned 
no  part.  Again,  something  more  is  needed  to  complete  the 
pastoral  ideal  than  a  shepherd  piping  in  endless  ease 
beneath  shade  which  he  is  too  lazy  to  enjoy,  surrounded  by 
sheep  which  never  stray,  and  by  loves  that  are  always  kind. 
Such  shepherds  add  nothing  to  the  scene,  as  they  receive  nothing 
from  it.  If  we  see  beauty  in  such  scenes,  it  is  not  because 
the  men  are  there,  but  because  we  are  different  from  them. 
The  idle  shepherds  of  the  English  pastoral  prior  to  Words- 
worth's time  were  far  different  from  those  which  he  created: 

Spiritual  almost 

As  those  of  books,  but  more  exalted  far; 
Far  more  of  an  imaginative  form 
Than  the  gay  Corin  of  the  groves,  who  lives 
For  his  own  fancies,  or  to  dance  by  the  hour, 
In  coronal,  with  Phyllis  in  the  midst.    Prelude  8.  282—287. 

Thus  Wordsworth  has  set  his  disapproval  upon  the 
whole  class  of  shepherds  of  which  Corin  is  a  type.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  respect  to  this  particular  name  Words- 
worth is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Theocritus.  The  latter 
employs  Corydon  as  a  character  in  the  fourth  idyl,  but  does  not 
make  him  appear  to  advantage  in  the  conversation  with  his 
more  sprightly  companion,  Battus.  Corydon  answers  all  his 
friend's  light  sallies  with  the  utmost  dignity  and  seriousness. 
The  poet  is  finally  obliged  to  even  things  up  by  sticking 
a  thorn  in  Battus'  foot  and  requiring  the  help  of  Corydon  to 
remove  it.  The  only  other  reference  by  Theocritus  to  Corydon 
occurs  in  Idyl  5,  and  is  filled  with  contempt.  Comatas  asks 
his  rival,  Lacon,  "Why  does  it  no  more  suffice  thee  to  keep 
a  flute  of  straw  and  whistle  with  Corydon?"  It  was  Virgil 
who  first  gave  Corydon  a  start,  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  making  his  name  synonymous  with  the  typical  shepherd 
of  pastoral  poetry.  "Vanquished  Thrysis  in  vain  contended. 
From  that  time  Corydon,  Corydon  is  our  man."1  Shepherds 
of  the  type  of  Corydon,  unworthy  of  the  beauty  and  comfort 
which  they  enjoyed,  without  an  aim  or  purpose  in  life,  drew 
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from  Wordsworth  the  contempt  they  deserved,  and  were  to 
him  but  waxen  images  which  man  had  made  and  adored. 

Wordsworth  insisted  that  not  only  man  but  manhood 
should  have  a  place  in  his  pastorals.  We  think  at  once  of  the 
sturdy  qualities  of  Michael. 

Man  free,  man  working  for  himself,  with  choice 

Of  time  and  place,  and  object;  by  his  wants, 

His  comforts,  native  occupations,  cares, 

Cheerfully  led  to  individual  ends 

Or  social,  and  still  followed  by  a  train 

Unwooed,  unthought-of  even  —  simplicity, 

And  beauty,  and  inevitable  grace.         Prelude  8.  104  —  110. 

With  man  and  his  interests  Wordsworth  coupled  the  "  common 
haunts  of  the  green  earth,"  but  not  because  he  took  the  utili- 
tarian view  of  nature,  in  which  man  rejoices  over  the  fruits  added 
to  his  store  for  physical  enjoyment.  Rather  his  view  is  aesthetic 
because  man  has  a  deserving  part,  and  enjoys  the  rewards 
of  his  labors.  Wordsworth  assigns  to  his  shepherds  the  tasks 
which  sovereign  Nature  dictates  and  which  when  well-executed, 
she  lavishly  adorns.  Like  sunshine  after  shadow,  like  pleasure 
after  pain,  comes  the  true  shepherd's  reward  after  his  toil. 
In  accord  with  this  thought  are  many  of  the  sayings  of  Milon 
in  the  tenth  idyl  of  Theocritus: 

"Only  see  that  thou  dost  level  the  corn,  and  strike  up  some  love-ditty 
in  the  wench's  praise.  More  pleasantly  thus  wilt  thou  labour,  and,  indeed, 
of  old  thou  wert  a  melodist." 

"Bind,  ye  bandsters,  the  sheaves,  lest  the  wayfarer  should  cry,  'Men 
of  straw  were  the  workers  here,  ay,  and  their  hire  was  wasted!'" 

"They  that  thresh  corn  should  shun  the  noon-day  sleep;  at  noon  the 
chaff  parts  easiest  from  the  straw." 

"As  for  the  reapers,  let  them  begin  when  the  crested  lark  is  waking, 
and  cease  when  he  sleeps,  but  take  holiday  in  the  heat." 

Such  is  the  advice  which  Milon,  that  "chip  of  the  stubborn 
stone"  gives  to  his  companion,  the  idle  and  love -sick  Battus, 
concluding  with  a  cutting  thrust  which  shows  his  scorn  of 
idleness  and  his  admiration  of  sturdy  manhood: 

"'Tis  thus  that  men  should  sing  who  labour  i'  the  sun,  but  thy 
starveling  love,  thou  clod,  'twere  fit  to  tell  to  thy  mother  when  she  stirs 
in  bed  at  dawning." 
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The  triumph  of  sturdiness  over  idleness  is  here  so  pronounced 
that  one  must  suspect  the  sympathy  of  Theocritus  on  the  side 
of  the  strong.  Other  similar  triumphs  are  not  difficult  to  find 
in  the  poems  of  Theocritus. 

In  its  common  haunts  of  the  green  earth,  Wordsworth's 
pastoral  not  only  demands  a  man,  free,  working  for  himself 
with  a  choice  and  purpose,  a  fellow- creator  with  nature  of 
that  which  he  enjoys;  but  it  demands  a  shepherd.  Wordsworth 
used  the  word  shepherd  far  more  than  did  Theocritus.  Many 
and  varied  are  the  country  laborers  whom  the  Sicilian  poet 
mentions,  but  goatherds  and  neatherds  are  more  common  than 
shepherds.  Traditional  pastoral,  on-  the  contrary,  required 
shepherds,  and  depicted  few  men  of  other  occupations,  even 
though  it  was  well-known  that  the  father  of  pastoral  poetry 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  an  unromantic  goatherd  and  his 
offensive  odor,  a  hardy  reaper,  an  old  fisherman  laboring 
with  his  net,  or  even  with  a  gossiping  woman  of  Syracuse. 
We  suspect  that  Theocritus  was  interested  in  human  nature 
in  lowly  life  much  more  than  in  shepherds  or  men  of  any  special 
occupation. 

There  is,  after  all,  something  beautiful  and  attractive  about 
the  shepherd  and  his  life  which  we  do  not  readily  associate 
with  lowly  men  of  other  occupations.  The  feeling  or  attitude 
is  difficult  to  analyze  in  its  entirety.  Some,  no  doubt,  have 
found  in  the  shepherds  an  imaginary  country  gentry,  leading 
a  life  of  ease  and  plenty.  The  attractiveness  of  the  shepherd 
is  also  partly  religious.  Christ  was  the  good  shepherd,  and 
his  Church  continues  to  be  his  flock,  emphasizing  the  love  and 
protection  afforded  by  the  shepherd,  the  innocence  and  help- 
lessness manifested  by  the  flock.  The  lamb  has  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  innocence  and  gentleness,  ideas  which  have 
largely  been  responsible  for  elevating  the  flock  and  its  keeper 
to  their  high  position  in  religious  phraseology,  and  finally  in 
pastoral  poetry. 

Whatever  the  cause  that  led  to  the  choice  of  shepherds  as 
conventional  characters  in  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  that  cause  never  prevailed  upon  Theocritus.  With  him 
all  countrymen  were  created  equal.  Human  nature  was  to  be 
found  in  an  attractive  form  in  all  kinds  of  rustics.  Words- 
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worth  favored  shepherds  because  he  had  no  goatherds  to  favor, 
but  in  favoring  shepherds  he  came  nearer  to  satisfying  the 
demands  of  conventional  pastoral  poetry  than  did  Theocritus. 
Shepherds  appear  in  all  of  his  so-called  pastoral  poems,  and 
in  his  poems  as  a  whole  are  more  frequently  mentioned  than 
men  of  any  other  occupation: 

Child  of  the  mountains,  among  shepherds  reared. 

Prelude  11.  424. 
It  was  the  first 

Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved;  —  not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode.      Michael  21  —  26. 

These  lines  from  Michael,  giving  preference  to  the  fields 
and  hills  rather  than  to  man,  were  written  ere  man  had 
claimed  first  place  in  Wordsworth's  affections,  "his  hour  being 
not  yet  come."  They  are  especially  significant  as  indicating 
that  man  was  the  channel  through  which  Wordsworth,  like 
Theocritus,  first  came  to  love  the  fields  and  hills. 

And  Shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased  me  first; 

Not  such  as  Saturn  ruled  'mid  Latian  wilds, 

With  arts  and  laws  so  tempered,  that  their  lives 

Left,  even  to  us  toiling  in  this  late  day, 

A  bright  tradition  of  the  golden  age.    Prelude  8. 128—132. 

These  are  the  first  of  several  lines  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  The 
Prelude  in  which  Wordsworth  by  exclusion  defines  the  shepherds 
of  his  song.  Let  us  glance  at  these  and  the  following  lines, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  Wordsworth's  shepherds 
and  of  his  pastoral  poetry  in  which  they  figure.  The  lines 
quoted  above  probably  have  reference  to  a  passage  in  the 
Eighth  Book  of  the  Aeneid: 

"It  was  he  (Saturn)  who  made  into  a  settled  society  a  people 
untaught  and  scattered  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  gave  them 
laws,  and  chose  that  the  land  should  be  called  Latium,  because  in  safety 
he  had  lain  concealed  in  this  region.  It  was  under  this  king  that  the 
golden  age  existed,  of  which  tradition  tells ;  in  such  perfect  peace  he  ruled 
the  realm!"  Lonsdale  and  Lee's  translation. 

This  description  is  too  vague,  and  its  lines  are  too  indistinctly 
drawn,  to  show  any  decided  demarcation  from  Wordsworth's 
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pastorals.  Law  and  order,  tranquillity  and  peace,  plenty  and 
the  golden  age,  are  all  suggestive  of  ideas  attractive  to  Words- 
worth and  of  ideals  in  pastoral  poetry  which  he  sought  to 
express.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Words- 
worth's pastorals  are  not  pictures  of  an  ideal  life.  They 
depict  stern  realities,  neither  all  bad,  nor  yet  by  any  means 
all  good;  not  as  the  poet  might  wish  them,  but  as  they  were. 
Wordsworth  was  attracted  to  the  golden  age  and  longed  for 
its  return  to  earth;  he  did  not  reprove  the  Greek  who  "could 
find  commodious  place  for  every  God";  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  place  his  shepherds  in  a  golden  age,  as  other  pastoral  writers 
had  done,  or  to  foist  Pan  and  Saturn  on  them.  To  other  men, 
to  other  ages  and  climes,  belonged  these  ideas,  appropriate  and 
pleasing  in  their  place,  but  meaningless  when  associated  with 
the  hardy  peasantry  of  Westmoreland. 

A  glance  at  the  third  fable  of  Ovid  will  inform  the  reader 
that  the  famed  golden  age,  mentioned  above  as  Saturn's,  was 
in  reality  a  primitive  paradise,  in  which  man  without  laws 
always  did  what  he  should,  and  without  labor  received  the 
richest  fruits  of  a  most  bounteous  earth  through  an  eternal 
springtime.  It  was  an  Eden  to  which  man,  in  the  hard  lot 
of  the  present  day,  instinctively  turns.  Wordsworth,  too, 
looked  with  regret  upon  the  fallen  condition  of  man  and 
sighed  for  the  return  of  primitive  simplicity,  sturdiness,  and 
happiness;  but  made  no  effort  to  reproduce  in  art  the  con- 
ditions of  the  famed  golden  age.  He  rather  took  delight  in  " 
depicting  conditions  like  those  in  Michael,  or  those  described 
in  the  following  lines: 

In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 

I  knew  a  Scottish  Peasant  who  possessed 

A  few  small  crofts  of  stone- encumbered  ground; 

Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 

Scattered  ahout  under  the  mouldering  walls 

Of  a  rough  precipice;  and  some,  apart, 

In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance, 

As  if  the  moon  had  showered  them  down  in  spite. 

But  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough  was  scared 

By  these  obstructions,  'round  the  shady  stones 

A  fertilising  moisture,'  said  the  Swain, 

'Gathers,  and  is  preserved;  and  feeding  dews 
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And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day, 
From  out  their  substance  issuing,  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fails:  no  grass  springs  up 
So  green,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  mine!' 

Excursion  5.  862  —  877. 

Such  scenes  and  characters  Wordsworth  found  more  beautiful 
and  sublime  than  a  golden  age  with  its  pampered  sons,  even 
though  Saturn  himself  were  ruler. 

Having  excluded  from  his  pastoral  the  traditional  golden 
age,  Wordsworth  next  proceeds  to  discard  the  ideals  of  Arcadia, 
even  more  traditional  in  pastoral  poetry  than  the  conception 
of  a  golden  age.  Continuing  the  passage  in  the  Eighth  Book 
of  The  Prelude,  we  read: 

Not  such  as,  'mid  Arcadian  fastnesses 

Sequestered,  handed  down  among  themselves 

Felicity,  in  Grecian  song  renowned.      Prelude  8.  133 — 135. 

Here,  perhaps,  Wordsworth  was  unconsciously  excluding  from 
consideration  a  land  and  people  after  his  own  heart.  Under 
the  names  Arcadia  and  Arcadian  is  concealed  one  of  the  purest 
fictions  in  pastoral  literature.  The  Arcadia  of  piping  shepherds 
and  coy  shepherdesses,  of  rural  simplicity,  ease  and  plenty, 
in  fact,  a  terrestrial  paradise,  far-removed  from  all  haunts  of 
vice,  had  no  place  in  the  history  or  sentiments  of  the  ancients. 
The  real  Arcadia,  according  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  was  far 
different : 

"Rugged  mountains  and  gloomy  defiles,  a  harsh  and  wintry  climate, 
a  poor  and  barren  soil,  tilled  with  infinite  patience;  a  home  that  exiled 
its  children  to  seek  bread  at  the  risk  of  their  blood,  a  climate  more  opposed 
to  intelligence  and  to  culture  than  even  Boeotian  fogs,  a  safe  retreat  for 
bears  and  wolves  —  this  is  the  Arcadia  of  old  Greek  history." 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,  chap.  12. 

Had  Wordsworth  accurately  known  Arcadia  and  her  wild, 
rugged  mountains  with  all  their  grandeur  and  inspiring 
solitude,  caverns,  crags,  sounding  waterfalls,  and  tumbling 
rivers,  we  can  hardly  imagine  him  writing: 

Enough  of  garlands,  of  the  Arcadian  crook,  _ 
And  all  that  Greece  and  Italy  have  sung 
Of  Swains  reposing  myrtle  groves  among! 

Tyndrum  1 — 3, 
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or 

Dismissing  therefore,  all  Arcadian  dreams, 

All  golden  fancies  of  the  golden  age.  Eecluse  625—6. 

Though  we  have  now  seen  how  Wordsworth  thrice  put  by 
the  pastoral  crown  of  Arcadia,  yet  we  are  prone  to  believe 
that  he  fain  would  have  had  it. 

Arcadia,  however,  was  the  home  of  the  worship  of  Pan 
before  it  spread  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  According  to  Polybius, 
Arcadia  was  also  a  land  of  music:  "For  music,  and  I  mean 
by  that  true  music,  which  it  is  advantageous  to  every  one  to 
practice,  is  obligatory  with  Arcadians."  Music  was  introduced 
into  that  country,  as  he  further  tells  us,  to  soften  the  natural 
ruggedness  and  rusticity  of  the  people.  The  land. of  Pan  and 
music  gradually  gave  rise  to  the  Arcadia  of  pastoral  poetry. 

Though  the  idea  of  an  ideal  Arcadia  occupies  a  large 
place  in  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not  to  be  found  to  any  extent 
in  the  poems  of  Theocritus.  He  mentions  Arcadia  but  three 
times:  once  in  Idyl  2.  48,  where  he  mentions  a  weed  of  the 
Arcadian  hills;  once  in  Idyl  7. 107,  where  he  mentions  the  boys 
of  Arcadia  flogging  Pan  with  squills;  and  lastly  in  Idyl  22.  157 
where  Arcadia  is  called  a  land  rich  in  sheep.  In  the  first  idyl 
an  allusion  is  made  to  Pan  ranging  mighty  Maenalus,  the 
mountain  around  which  the  worship  of  Pan  centred  in  Arcadia. 
Theocritus  and  Wordsworth  both  discarded  Arcadia  in  pastoral 
poetry;  Theocritus,  because  the  softness  of  sunny  Sicily  was 
better  suited  to  his  ideals  than  the  gloom  of  the  rugged 
Arcadia  which  he  knew;  Wordsworth,  because  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  the  rugged  mountains  of  England  was  more 
suited  to  his  ideals  than  the  fabled  paradisiacal  Arcadia  which 
he  incorrectly  knew  from  pastoral  poetry.  Had  he  known 
Arcadia  as  she  really  is  with  her  sturdy  inhabitants,  he  would 
have  been  pleased  with  both. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  passing  to  ask  whence 
came  the  Arcadia  of  pastoral  poetry.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  about  Pan  and  music  to  suggest  the  origin.  Pan  was 
the  god  of  the  shepherds;  music  was  their  chief  art.  Virgil 
has  combined  the  two  ideas  in  the  Tenth  Eclogue,  alluding  to 
Pan  as  "Arcadia's  God,"  and  to  the  Arcadians  as  "alone 
skilled  in  song."  Virgil  makes  numerous  other  references 
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to  the  musical  ability  of  the  Arcadians.  In  the  Seventh 
Eclogue  the  two  famous  singers  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  are 
both  Arcadians.  Mahaffy  is  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
references,  in  Virgil  bore  no  immediate  fruit,  in  that  Virgil's 
Roman  imitators,  Calpurnius  and  Nemesianus,  make  no  mention 
of  Arcadia,  In  Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  however,  appearing  in 
1502,  the  paradisiacal  Arcadia  is  present  in  all  of  its  luxuriant 
and  ideal  beauty,  and  in  fulness  entirely  sufficient  to  furnish 
material  for  all  the  succeeding  race  of  Arcadian  pastoralists, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Robert  Greene,  Lope  de  Vega,  James  Shirley, 
and  the  rest. 

Besides  the  three  already  given,  Wordsworth's  poems 
contain  five  other  references  to  Arcadia:  Look  at  the  fate  14, 
The  Gleaner  7,  The  Prelude  6.  210,  The  Excursion  3.  222,  and 
8.  469.  All,  except  the  one  from  The  Prelude,  which  refers 
to  Sidney's  work,  mention  the  softness  and  sunny  beauty  of 
the  land. 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  The  Prelude  8.  136,  and 
consider  the  next  element  which  Wordsworth  excludes  from 
his  pastoral: 

Nor  such  as  —  when  an  adverse  fate  had  driven, 

From  house  and  home,  the  courtly  band  whose  fortunes 

Entered,  with  Shakespeare's  genius,  the  wild  woods 

Of  Arden  —  amid  sunshine  or  in  shade 

Culled  the  best  fruits  of  Time's  uncounted  hours, 

Ere  Phoebe  sighed  for  the  false  Ganymede; 

Or  there  where  Perdita  and  Florizel 

Together  danced,  Queen  of  the  feast,  and  King. 

The  characters  in  Wordsworth's  pastorals,  then,  are  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  royalty  masked  in  shepherd's 
garb.  In  the  first  part  of  the  above  quotation  reference  is 
made  to  As  You  Like  It  3.  5,  in  which  a  royal  party  are 
driven  into  banishment,  and  in  the  wildwood  of  Arden  come 
into  contact  with  peasant  life.  In  this  scene  Celia  and 
Rosalind  are  courtly  characters  in  disguise;  Phebe,  Silvius, 
and  Corin  are  traditional  Arcadians,  neither  English  nor  true 
Arcadians.  William  and  Audrey  alone  represent  something  of 
the  real  rustic  element  of  the  time  and  place.  In  this  scene 
the  time  is  out  of  joint.  It  is  not  a  picture  of  real  life, 
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but  one  in  which  society  is  topsy-turvy,  a  comic  situation 
obtained  by  putting  people  where  they  do  not  belong.  It  is 
not  a  picture  of  courtiers,  of  Arcadians,  or  of  rustics  even, 
because  the  rustics  are  embarrassed  and  made  unnatural  by 
the  company  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  case  of  Perdita 
and  Florizel  in  The  Winter's  Tale  is  not  different.  In  reality 
Florizel  is  prince  of  Bohemia,  and  Perdita  is  the  daughter  of 
Leontes  and  Hermione,  the  king  and  queen  of  Sicilia. 

Here,  perhaps  unconsciously,  Wordsworth  is  removing 
another  barrier  which  separates  later  poets  from  Theocritus. 
The  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  Theocritus  are  never  meta-  f 
morphosed  into  royal  personages.  Their  charm  lies  in  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  their  rustic  life,  and  not  in  the  ! 
interest  aroused  by  the  fact  that  they  are  royal  personages  / 
in  disguise.  True,  some  mysteries  and  perplexing  problems 
are  concealed  in  the  characters  of  Theocritus,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Lycidas  in  the  seventh  idyl.  This  great  singer  in  his  more 
than  crude  dress,  by  the  cool  manner  in  which  he  receives 
all  the  attempted  jokes  of  Simichidas,  impresses  the  reader 
as  one  with  a  marvelous  reserve  with  which  he  could  easily 
subdue  his  questioner  if  he  would.  But  after  over  two 
thousand  years  we  can  do  but  little  better,  if  better  at  all, 
than  to  accept  Theocritus  literally.  "Lycidas  was  his  name, 
a  goatherd  was  he,  nor  could  any  that  saw  him  have  taken 
him  for  other  than  he  was,  for  all  about  him  bespoke  the 
goatherd."  As  a  rule,  in  Theocritus,  Lycidas  stands  for  Lycidas 
as  in  Wordsworth  Michael  stands  fbr  Michael. 

This  reference  to  Shakespeare's  pastoral  is  not  a  reference 
to  Shakespeare  as  an  individual  writer.  By  a  single  attack 
Wordsworth  is  putting  to  rout  a  whole  army  and  not  an 
individual.  From  the  time  of  the  Daphnis  and  Cliloe  of  Longus, 
written  about  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  down  through  the  time 
of  the  pastourelle  of  mediaeval  France  to  the  Elizabethan 
age,  disguise  played  a  prominent  part  in  pastoral  poetry. 
The  plan  or  plot  was  usually  much  the  same.  Some  noble 
youth  woos  some  rural  maiden,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
then  discovers  that  she  is  of  as  noble  blood  as  himself.  To  , 
the  excessive  use  of  masquerading,  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  has 
assigned  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  pastoral  poetry  of  the  old 

Broughton,  Theocritean  element.  12 
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school :  "  The  eighteenth  century  made  the  pastoral  ridiculous, 
and  worse  than  ridiculous.  Ridiculous,  when  Corydon,  in  ruffles 
and  knee-breeches,  piped  it  to  a  Phillis  with  patched  cheeks 
and  a  ribbon  on  her  crook;  worse  than  ridiculous,  when  Marie 
Antoinette  played  the  shepherdess  in  the  gardens  of  Trianon, 
while  the  real  peasants  were  dying  upon  their  nettle -broth 
outside." l 

Continuing  with  the  passage  in  The  Prelude,  we  find  that 
Wordsworth  makes  one  more  limitation  to  the  field  from  which 
he  drew  his  pastoral  material: 

Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled.    True  it  is, 

That  I  had  heard  (what  he  perhaps  had  seen) 

Of  maids  at  sunrise  bringing  in  from  far 

Their  May -bush,  and  along  the  street  in  flocks 

Parading  with  song  of  taunting  rhymes, 

Aimed  at  the  laggards  slumbering  within  doors; 

Had  also  heard,  from  those  who  yet  remembered, 

Tales  of  the  May -pole  dance,  and  wreaths  that  decked 

Porch,  door -way,  or  kirk -pillar;  and  of  youths, 

Each  with  his  maid,  before  the  sun  was  up, 

By  annual  custom,  issuing  forth  in  troops, 

To  drink  the  waters  of  some  sainted  well, 

And  hang  it  round  with  garlands.        Prelude  8.  144 — 156. 

In  this  passage  our  problem,  or  rather  our  comprehension 
of  Wordsworth's  exact  meaning,  is  not  simple  or  easy.  Is  the 
first  statement,  "Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled,"  sweeping  and 
complete  in  itself,  and  are  the  lines  that  follow  but  a  slight 
retraction  from  the  general  meaning,  or  a  modest  reservation 
from  the  bulk  of  Spenser's  pastoral  of  what  Wordsworth  would 
approve  as  true  and  legitimate  material  for  the  pastoral,  if 
such  material  longer  existed;  or  did  he  intend  to  make  the 
first  statement,  "Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled,"  merely  a  topic 
to  be  expanded  in  the  concrete  lines  that  follow?  Does 
this  statement  refer  to  these  lines  alone,  and  completely 
cover  them? 

If  the  latter  is  true,  then  Wordsworth's  theory  of 
the  pastoral  may  remain  in  harmony  with  the  greater  part 
of  Spenser's  pastoral  poetry  since  the  lines  "quoted  above 
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describe  but  a  small  part  of  it.  But,  granting  that  the  May- 
pole is  typical  of  ancient  customs  which  Wordsworth  loved 
but  did  not  revive  in  verse  - 

These  lighter  graces,  and  the  rural  ways 

And  manners  which  my  childhood  looked  upon  — 

we  still  find  a  large  additional  amount  of  Spenser's  pastoral 
with  which  we  can  feel  reasonably  sure  Wordsworth  did  not 
sympathize,  and  which  he  would  not  imitate. 

The  poems  of  Spenser  which  may  be  classed  as  pastoral 
are  numerous,  and  considerable  in  bulk,  consisting  of  The 
Shepheardes  Calender,  a  poem  in  twelve  eclogues,  Colin  Clouts 
Come  Home  Againe,  Astrophel,  Daphna'ida,  Virgils  Gnat,  TheFaerie 
Queene  6.  9  — 12,  and  pastoral  passages  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.  These  poems  and  parts  of  poems  include  about 
one-seventh  of  all  his  poetry,  and  entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  chief  English  pastoral  poets. 

The  variety  of  themes  in  Spenser's  pastoral  is,  perhaps, 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  The  Shepheardes  Calender, 
a  brief  examination  of  which  will  show  something  of  what 
Wordsworth  was  or  was  not  excluding  by  the  passage  under 
consideration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  soon  discover  much 
with  which  Wordsworth  had  nothing  in  common.  In  the  first 
place,  he  does  not  make  use  of  the  singing-match  and  dialogue 
handed  down  from  Virgil  and  Theocritus.  In  the  second  place, 
he  has  not  burdened  his  shepherds  with  discourses  on  Church 
and  State,  poetry,  and  other  learned  themes,  about  which  they 
may  be  supposed  to  know  little  and  care  less.  When  Words- 
worth wrote  on  the  installation  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
no  shepherds  sang  as  they  did  for  "Elysa"  in  Spenser's  April 
The  death  of  Wordsworth's  brother  and  daughter  called  forth 
no  Astrophel,  Ly  rid-as,  Adonais,  or  even  Thyrsis.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  Wordsworth  makes  to  Spenser's  poem 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Oak  and  the  Broom,  which  resembles 
the  "Oake  and  the  Bryer"  of  Spenser's  February  eclogue, 
and  in  the  philosophic  discourses  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Wanderer,  Solitary,  and  Pastor  in  The  Excursion.  With 
Wordsworth,  as  with  Theocritus,  shepherdsweremen ,  and 
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not  mere  conventions  or  ornaments  imported  to  adorn  and 
lend  a  classic  atmosphere  to  landscape. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  believe  that  Wordsworth 
intended  to  reject  the  Maypole  and  similar  ancient  customs 
because  they  no  longer  existed,  but  may  suppose  that  he  would 
have  accepted  them,  had  he  been  writing  of  olden  times,  as  a 
bit  of  Spenser  true  to  the  peasantry  of  England  in  a  past  age, 
and  would  have  rejected  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
of  Spenser's  pastoral  as  imitated,  borrowed,  and  allegorical. 
The  expression,  "Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled,"  is,  then,  far- 
reaching  and  significant,  including  more  than  the  concrete 
instances  which  immediately  follow.  The  verb  "fabled"  is 
not  the  least  significant  word  in  the  phrase.  Also  in  the 
clause,  "what  perhaps  he  had  seen,"  the  word  "perhaps"  is 
to  be  emphasized.  By  these  two  words,  "fabled"  and  "perhaps," 
Wordsworth  classifies  Spenser's  pastorals  as  fables,  and  puts 
a  question-mark  after  them  as  a  whole. 

Spenser  used  pastoral  poetry  in  the  main  as  an  allegorical 
method  of  expression,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  pastoral  feeling 
may  be  doubted  even  in  such  lines  as,  "0!  the  great  happines, 
which  shepheards  have,"  in  Virgils  Gnat,  or  in  the  following 
lines  from  the  Faerie  Queene  6.  9.  18: 

Gan  highly  to  commend  the  happie  life 

Which  Shepheards  lead ,  without  debate  or  bitter  strife. 

If  the  poet  himself  experienced  such  pleasures  at  all,  he 
realized  that  they  were  fleeting,  and  might  at  any  time  give 
way  to  murder  and  rapine  as  happened  in  the  pastoral  scene 
in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  —  and  in  his  own  life 
also,  when  his  rural  castle  was  burned  by  an  enraged  peas- 
antry. 

With  Spenser,  pastoral  poetry  was  a  relief  and  variation 
from  his  usual  allegorical  style;  it  was  his  most  pleasing, 
consistent,  and  successful  allegorical  style.  It  was  the  style 
through  which  he  discoursed  at  length  on  a  few  powerful  and 
sombre  ideas  which  clung  to  his  mind,  including  the  terrible 
social  conditions  of  Ireland,  the  corruptness  and  unfairness 
of  the  English  Court,  the  vanity  of  life,  disappointment  in  love, 
distorted  praise  of  persons  of  rank,  the  degeneracy  of  poetry, 
ecclesiastical  corruption,  and  themes  of  equal  import. 
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Spenser,  like  Wordsworth,  saw  men  suffering  amid  awful 
forms,  as  a  little  attention  to  A  View  of  the  Present  State 
of  Ireland  will  indicate,  and  longed  for  the  return  of  a 
golden  age: 

From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  seas, 
Which  tosse  the  rest  in  daungerous  disease; 
Where  warres,  and  wreckes,  and  wicked  enmitie 
Doe  them  afflict,  which  no  man  can  appease; 
That  certes  I  your  happinesse  envie, 
And  wish  my  lot  were  plast  in  such  felicitie. 

Faerie  Queene  6.  9.  19. 

But,  unlike  Wordsworth,  Spenser  could  write  in  the  im- 
agery of  a  golden  age  while  surrounded  by  the  stern  realities 
of  the  present.  He  saw  the  flowers  and  lighter  graces  of 
the  past,  and  missed  in  "life  intent  on  little  but  substantial 
needs"  that  rich  beauty  which  Wordsworth  felt  in  scenes  of 
"danger  and  distress." 

The  limitations  Wordsworth  puts  on  his  pastoral  Muse 
in  The  Prelude  8.  128 — 172  are  numerous,  scientific,  and 
clear-cut.  The  good  old  golden  age  must  be  reluctantly 
put  by.  The  felicity  of  an  idealized  Arcadia  will  not  do. 
The  masquerade  of  royalty  in  shepherd's  garb,  though  "the 
best  fruits  of  Time's  uncounted  hours"  are  theirs,  will  not 
suit  the  Cumbrian  hills.  Finally,  the  allegory  of  Spenser  and 
his  school  is  put  aside  for  the  stern  reality  of  the  present 
expressed  in  plain  language.  Each  of  these  ideas  means  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  all  mean  chapters 
written  after  the  time  of  Theocritus.  In  this  passage  Words- 
worth has  rapidly  turned  back  the  pages  of  pastoral  history, 
not  without  loving  glances  as  he  fingers  the  leaves,  to 
the  page  of  Theocritus  where  he  had  learned  to  dream  of 
Sicily: ' 

A  pleasant  promise,  wafted  from  her  shores, 
Comes  o'er  my  heart:  in  fancy  I  behold 
Her  seas  yet  smiling,  her  once  happy  vales. 

Prelude  11.  429—431. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Wordsworth  wrote, 
as  did  Pope,  a  specific  essay  in  defence  and  explanation  of 
pastoral  poetry  as  a  distinct  type  or  kind  of  poetry.  His 
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divisions  of  poetry  are  based  on  broader  principles  than 
those  usually  employed  to  designate  the  pastoral.  For  in- 
stance, in  classifying  his  own  poems,  he  did  not  put  those 
which  he  himself  called  pastorals  all  in  one  group.  The  Idle 
Shepherd-boys  and  The  Pet-lamb  are  classed  as  "Poems  Referring 
to  the  Period  of  Childhood";  The  Brothers,  Repentance,  and 
Michael  are  to  be  found  under  the  group,  "Poems  Founded  on 
the  Affections";  The  Oak  and  the  Broom  is  one  of  the  "Poems 
of  the  Fancy."  In  his  Preface  to  Poems  (1815),  Wordsworth 
divides  poetry  into  the  following  "moulds":  Narrative,  Dramatic, 
Lyrical,  Idyllium,  Didactic,  and  philosophical  Satire.  Under 
Idy Ilium  are  grouped  "most  of  the  pieces  of  Theocritus," 
Milton's  L 'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Beattie's  Minstrel,  and 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  "  Most  of  the  pieces  of  Theocritus" 
must  include  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  yet  they  are  not 
called  pastorals  by  Wordsworth,  nor  assigned  to  a  class  by 
themselves.  They  are  simply  classed  as  poems  dealing  with 
"characters,  manners,  and  sentiments,  ...  in  conjunction  with 
the  appearances  of  Nature."  With  these  traits  as  a  basis  of 
classification,  Wordsworth  easily  might  have  included  a 
large  number  of  his  own  poems.  If  any  one  has  failed 
to  see  a  similarity  between  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  and 
those  of  Theocritus,  he  will  readily  discover  a  likeness,  at 
least  in  subject-matter,  in  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  and  in 
such  poems  as  Beattie's  Minstrel,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village, 
and  even  in  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.  Yet  Words- 
worth grouped  these  poems  as  he  might  have  grouped  many 
of  his  own,  with  the  poems  of  Theocritus.  The  Preface  to 
Lyrical  Ballads  (1800),  "a  systematic  defence  of  the  theory 
upon  which  the  poems  were  written,"  covers  the  pastorals 
included  in  that  volume,  and  may  be  made  to  apply  in  many 
details  to  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus. 

From  these  statements  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that 
much  of  Wordsworth's  theory  of  the  pastoral  is  inseparably 
coupled  with  his  theory  of  poetry  in  general,  and  can  be 
adequately  understood  and  summarized  only  when  his  theory  of 
poetry  has  been  put  into  a  shape  still  more  accessible  and 
complete  than  that  in  which  it  now  exists. 
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Kynaston,  Herbert  156 

tacon  10,  15,  21,  33,  92,  94,  169 
Lady  Fleming,  To  the  132 
Lakes  25 

I!  Allegro  of  Milton  132,  146,  182 
b,  Charles  150 


Lament  for  Adonis,  The,  of  Bion 
157 

Lament  for  Bion,  The,  of  Moschus 
157 

Lampriades  70 

Landscape :  41  ff. ;  definition  of  41 ; 
relation  to  character  41  —  46; 
relation  to  city  46 ;  proper  train- 
ing for  appreciation  of  47;  various 
attitudes  of  poets  to  48—9;  feeling 
for  in  Revelations  51 — 2;  Greek 
love  of  53 — 54;  second  to  man 
in  Theocritus  and  Wordsworth  68 

Landscape  of  Symonds  54 

Lang,  Andrew  11  n.,  31  n.,  149,  150 

Laodamia  76 

Last  of  the  Flock,  The  37 

Latian  96,  172 

Latin  110,  138,  163 

Latium  172 

Latmian  55,  158 

Latmos  54 

Latmos-hill  158 

Latymnus  11 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The,  of 
Scott  132 

Lectures  on  Landscape  of  Ruskin 
43n. 

Lee,  see  Lonsdale  an'd  Lee 

Legouis,  Emil  138 

Leonard  134,  135 
!  Leontes  177 

Lesbian  111 

Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
The  140  n. 

Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family: 
I.  43n.,  59,  60n.,  61,  62n.,  134, 
160;  11.24,  110  n.,  llln.,  148, 162; 
III.  18,  40,  152  n. 

Lienemann,  Kurt  110,  149  n.,  151, 
153 

Life  of  William  Wordsworth,  The, 
of  Knight  36 n.,  59,  80 n.,  llOn., 
112n. 

Lincoln,  Abraham  4 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of  110 

Liucolnian  25 
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Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring  98 

Livy  110 

Lomax,  J.  A.  120 

London  13,  47,  53,  62,  76,  78,  79,  80, 

81,  82,  83,  87,  88,  90,  168 
London  of  Johnson  82 
Longinus  110 
Longus  177 

Lonsdale  and  Lee  154,  172 
Look  at  the  fate  176 
Lope  de  Vega  176 
Louisa  16 

Love  lies  bleeding  88 
Lowell,  James  Kussell  2,  4,  24,  25 
Lowther  43 
Lucca  Giordano  158 
Lucian  110 
Lucretilis  97 
Lucretius  110,  147 
Lucy  Gray  35 
Lucy  poems  16,  17 
Lycaeus  154,  157 
Lycidas  10,  15,  29,  70,  115, 116, 125, 

177 
Lycidas  of  Milton  122,  124,  125, 132, 

157,  179 
Lydian  132 

Lyrical  Ballads  114,  127,  128 
Lytton,  Bulwer  1 

MacCallum,  M.  W.  40  n. 
Msenalus  53,  153,  154,  157,  175 
Mahaffy,  J.  P.  10  n.,  73,  136  n.,  174, 

176 

Maid  of  Buttennere  17 
Malta  139 
Mantuan  93,  122 
March,  Written  in  156 
Margaret  17,  21  n. 
Masson,  David  24 
Mathews,  William  80,  138 
Maypole  178,  179,  180 
Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth  of 

Christopher    Wordsworth    17  n., 

21  n.,   59,   llln.,   130  n.,   151  n., 

155  n. 
Menalcas  10,  53,  92,  119 


Menelaus  19 

Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  92 
Michael  20*  21,  29,   36,   38,  39,  64, 

65,  135,  170,  177,      4 
Michaels,  12,  ~2<?~  21,  64,  78,  79, 

129,  130,  133,  172,  173,  182 
Mill,  J.  S.  62,  63 
Milon  15,  28,  39,  55,  170 
Milton  8,  40,  59,  106,  112,  113, 114, 

115,  122,  123,  124,  125,  131, 132, 

146,  147,  150,  157,  160,  167,  182 
Mincius  124,  126 

Minstrel,  The  of  Beattie  146,  182 
Minstrels.  The  78 
Montaguian  25 
Moon  157,  158 
Moon,  To  the  35 
Moorman,  F.  M.  92 
Morning  Post  157 
Morrell  116 
Morson  33 

Moschus  110,  120,  150,  157 
Mother,  The  164 
Muses  32,  106,  144,  164 
Myndian  33 
Myrto  33 

Naiads  54 

Nais  15,  119 

Namur  76 

Napoleon  8 

Nesethus  11 

Nemesianus  176 

Neptune  124 

Nereids  54 

Never  enlivened  113 

New  Testament  115 

Nicias  19 

Northern  Farmer  of  Tennyson  129 

Norwood  62 

Nymph  134 

Nymphs  14,  106,  118,  149 

Oak  and  the  Broom,  The   179,  182 
Oake  and  the  Bryer  of  Spenser  179 
October  Eclogue  of  Spenser  122 
Ode  1814  77 
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Ode  1815  76,  78 

Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  lmmor~ 

tality,  see  Intimations,  etc. 
Ode,    The  Morning  of  the  Day  of 

Thanksgiving  76 
Ode  to  Lycoris  102,  112 
Odysseus  34,  54 
O'er  the  79 

O'erweening  Statesmen  78 
(Eta  54 
O  Friend  103 
Olympus  55,  158 
Orient  117,  168 
Oriental  languages  138 
Orpheus  27 

Ovid  92,  110,  147,  173 
Oxford  27 

Palgrave,  Francis  T.  56 

Palinode  121 

Pan  2,  33,  37,  53,  54,  97,  104,  106, 
107,  118,  133,  134,  153, 154, 173, 
175 

Pantheon  27 

Paradise  101,  143 

Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  8   143 

Paradises  105 

Parnassus  56 

Pastor  13,  66,  179 

Pastoral:  in  ill-repute  1 — 2  origin 
of  4  —  6;  man's  place  in  5 — 6; 
love  as  a  requisite  of  21 — 2; 
humor  not  essential  to  30; 
emphasis  on  beauty  in  country 
life  39;  relation  to  the  epic  41; 
feeling  for  nature  in  49 — 52; 
fundamental  ideas  of  69;  contains 
idea  of  golden  age  90 — 2;  first 
accepted  expression  of  105;  not 
confined  to  any  type  of  literature 
113  —  14;  diction  of  114  —  18; 
pastoral  diction  in  Theocritus 
118  —  20,  125  —  26;  in  Spenser 
121—22;  in  Milton  122—25;  new 
diction  with  Romanticism  126; 
.  Pope's  rules  for  pastoral  160—62; 
originTof  idea  of  Arcadia  in  175 


Pastoral  Poetry  and  Pastoral  Drama 
of  Greg  69  n.,  91  n. 

Pausauias  110 

Pelops  17 

Perdita  176,  177 

Personal  Talk  105 

Peter  Bell  29,  63,  64,  66 

Peter  Sell  35,  64,  78,  145 

Peter  Bell,  Prologue  to  26 

Peter,  Saint  123,  124 

Pet  Lamb,  The  2,  21,  182 

Phebe  176 

Philadelphia  18,  110 

Phillis  178 

Phoebe  176 

Phoebus  123,  124,  131 

Pholus  56 

Phrygia  54 

Phyllis  2,  39,  169 

Physcus  11 

Pickwick  26 

Pied  Piper  35 

Pindar  145,  146 

Pindus  53 

Plato  110,  112 

Pleiades  53 

Pliny  the  Elder  110 

Pliny  the  Younger  110 

Plutarch  110 

Poems  (1815)  137,  138,  146,  182 

Poems  Dedicated  to  National  Inde- 
pendence and  Liberty  155 

Poems  founded  on  the  Affections 
182 

Poems  of  the  Fancy  182 

Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places  21 

Poems  Referring  to  the  Period  of 
Childhood  182 

Poesie  Alexandrine  of  Couat  136  n. 

Poet,  A  162 

Poet  and  the  Caged  Turtledove,  The 
16 

Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature  of 
Shairp  48 n.,  49  n. 

Poet's  Epitaph,  A  151,  152 

Pollard,  Jane  138 

Polwhele,  Richard  138 
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Polybius  110,  175 

Polydeuces  40 

Polyphemus  34,  54,  75,  118 

Pope  93,  94,  95,  96,  98,  107,  114, 

115,    116,    125,    131,    152,    153, 

160—63,  181 
Poseidon  37,  55 
Power  of  Music  26,  27 
Power  of  Sound,   On  the   77,  132, 

134,  153 

Praxinoe  29,  71,  74 
Preface  to  first  ed.  of  the  Excur- 
sion 1 
Preface    to    Lyrical    Ballads    131, 

182 

Preface  to  Poems  (1815)  128  n. 
Prentice,  errand -bound  27 
Priapus  14 
Prodicus  110 
Proserpin  143 
Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth, 

The,  of  Knight  112  n. 
Psalmist  44,  57 
Psalms:  VIII.  44,  XXHI.  115,  116, 

117 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  19,  70,  155 
Pythagoras  110 

Quintilian  110 

Radnor  147 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece  of 

Mahaffy  174 
Ranelagh  84 
Rapin,  Rene  94 
Rawnsley,  Canon  30,  129,  130 
Recluse,  The  7,  8,  8n.,  60,  61,  78, 

103,  104,  134,  175 
Reed,  Henry  18 

Eeeve's  Tale,  The,  of  Chaucer  18 
Reminiscences  of  Wordsworth  among 

the  Peasantry  of  Westmoreland 

of  Rawnsley  30 
Repentance  21,  153,  182 
Revelations  51,  52 
Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,  The  47,  69 
Rhea  75 


River  Duddon,    The  17  n.,    18,   35, 

133,  151 

Rogers,  Samuel  25  n. 
Roman  105,  108,  110,  112,  176 
Romanticism  113,  126,  159,  164, 
Rome  46,  78,  82,  110,  121,  159 
Romeo  14 
Rosalind  176 
Rousseau  59 
Riickert,  43,  see  Errata 
Rude  is  77 

Rufus,  Q.  Curtius  110 
Ruskin,  John  42 
Ruth  17,  21,  133,  134 
Rydal  Mount  61 

S.= Smith,  Noel,  ed.  of  Wordsworth, 

3  vols.,  77 
Sage,  The  45 
Sailor,  The  27 
Saint  Bees'  Head,  In  a  Steamboat 

off  104 

Sannazaro  176 
Sappho  110,  111 
Saturn  96,  172,  173,  174 
Satyrs  106,  118,  124,  134 
School     Exercise     at     Hatvkshead, 

Written  as  a  158 
Schoolmistress,    The,    of   Shenstone 

146 

Scotland  13 
Scott,  Sir  Walter  132 
Scottish  173 
Scythian  122 
Sea-nymph  133 

Seasons,  The,  of  Thomson  146 
Seathwaite  Chapel   147 
Selecta  qucedam  Theocriti  Idyllia  of 

Edwards  138 

Selene  16,  54,  55,  75,  120,  158 
Sellar,  W.  Y.  3 
Seneca  110 

Shairp,  J.  C.  48,  49,  55,  56 
Shakespeare  9,  111,  112,  131,  160, 

176,  177 
Shall  be  78 
Sharp,  Richard  60,  68,  139,  140 
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She  dwelt  17 
Shenstone,  William  146 
Shepheardes    Calender     of    Spenser 

93  n.,  119  n.,  120,  179 
Shirley,  James  176 
Sicilia  177 
Sicily  4,  9,  31,  39,  41,  73,  81,  82, 

93,  106,  117,   118,  136,  138,  139, 

140,  141,  142,  143,  145,  146, 154, 

163,  168,  175,  181 
Siculus  110 
Sidgwick,  A.  120 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip  176 
Silvius  176 

Simeon  Stylites,  St.  122 
Simichidas  21,  23,  29,  33,  177 
Simonides  110,  111,  145,  146 
Smyrna  157 
Sobieski  77 
Sodom  46 

Solitary,  The  13,  65,  66,  179 
Song  for  the  Spinning  Wheel  3d 
Sophocles  110,  112,  160 
Source  of  the  Danube,  The  155 
Southey,  Robert  40 
Spanish  138 
Sparta  33 
Spectator,  The  151 
Spenser,  Edmund  93  n.,  107, 114,  115, 

116,  119  n.,  120,  121,  122,   123, 

131,  157,  160,  167,  178, 179, 180, 

181 

Spirit,  The  79 
Star-gazers,  The  26,  29 
Strabo  110 

Street  Musician,  The  24 
Strephon  125 
Sun  has,  The  80 
Susan  Gale  37 
Symonds,  J.  A.  54,  118 
Syracusan  19,  70 
Syracuse  122,  141,  171 

Tartarean  102 
Temple  Bar  2 
"Tempter"  21 


Tennyson,  Alfred  43,  129 


Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King'  and 
Arthurian  Story  of  Mac  Callum 
40  n. 

Terence  110 

Thales  83 

Thames  125,  164 

Theban  111 

Theocritus:  truth  in  his  poetry  1; 
a  realist  3 — 4;  basis  of  compari- 
son with  Wordsworth  4 — 5 ;  human 
element  in  his  poetry  6,  9;  kind 
of  men  9—11,  13,  38—9;  treat- 
ment of  love  14 — 16;  domestic 
affections  19;  psederastia  21 ;  sense 
of  taste  22— 3;  humor  23,  28—9; 
song  30—2;  folklore  32—4;  relig- 
ious sentiment  37 ;  epic  in  poems 
39 — 41;  use  of  landscape  or  nat- 
ure 50,  52-6;  love  of  mountains 
53;  many  methods  of  treating 
landscape  55;  nature  second  to 
man  in  poems  68;  antithesis  of 
city  and  country  in  69—76,  89; 
idea  of  golden  age  in  92 ;  as  source 
of  classical  allusion  in  pastoral 
105—7;  pastoral  diction  of  118 
— 120;  parallel  passages  with 
Wordsworth  148—58;  idea  of 
Arcadia  not  prominent  in  175 

Theocritus  and  his  Age  of  Lang  31  n. 

Theocritus  in  English  Literature  of 
Kerlin  151 

Thestylis  33 

They  who  79 

Thomson,  James  62,  146 

Thorn,  The  17,  69,  164 

Thracian  55 

Three  years  she  grew  67 

Thucydides  110,  112 

Thyrsis  2,  14,  53, 106,  119,  135  149, 
169,  176 

Thyrsis  of  Arnold  179 

Tilsbury  Vale  29,  47 

Timoleon  141,  146,  154 

Timothy  34 

Tinker,  The  26 

Tintern,  Abbey  77 
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Tithonus  54 
Tomalin  116 

Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth  So- 
ciety 23 n.,  30  n.,  129  n. 
Triad,  The  133 
Trianon  178 
Tritons  54 
Troilus  14 

Trompington,  Mill  of  24 
Two,  Dogs,  The,  of  Burns  146 
Two  Thieves,  The  26 
Tyndrum  96,  174 

Upon  Epitaphs  (1)  150;  (2)  26  n. 
Upon  the  Death  of  James  Hogg  80 
Urania  165,  166 
Utopias  105 

Vaudracour  and  Julia  17,  77 

Vauxhall  83 

Veitch,  John  48,  50 

Venetian  Republic,  On  the  Extinction 
of  the  79 

Venice  78 

Vernal  Ode  102,  166,  168 

View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land, A,  of  Spenser  181 

Virgil  3,  92  —  7,  105—6,  110—11, 
114—16,  119—21,  123,  125,  133, 
136—7, 147, 153—4, 157, 159, 161, 
165,  169,  175—6,  179 

Virgili  Maronis,  P.,  Opera,  ed.  of 
Sidgwick  120  n. 

Virgils  Gnat  of  Spenser  179,  180 

Waggoner,  The  26,  27,  37 
Waggoner,  The  24,  26,  27,  35,  38, 

131,  133 

Wakefield,  Gilbert  152 
Wales  80,  147 
Wanderer,  The  13,  29,  31,  38,  39, 

67,  179 

Wanderer!  that  158 
Westmoreland  30,  31,   35,  82,  142, 

173 

Westminster  Bridge  86,  90 
Westminster  Bridge  79 


While  from  78,  103 

White  Doe  of  Eylstone,  The  40,  77, 
79,  103,  134 

Wiffen,  brothers  113 

William  176 

William  Browne  of  Moorman  92  n. 

Wilson,  John  8,  9,  12,  63,  164 

Winter  of  Pope  152,  153 

Winter's  Tale,  The,  of  Shakespeare 
177 

Wishing-gate,  The  35 

Wishing-gate,  Destroyed,  The  35 

Wordsworth,   Christopher  17 n.,   151 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy  59,  60,  138 

Wordsworth  of  Lowell  24 n. 

Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Other  Essays  of  Masson  24  n. 

Wordsworth,  William:  truth  in  his 
poetry  1;  diverse  estimates  of  his 
pastoral  2 — 3;  originality  of  his 
pastoral  4;  basis  of  comparison 
with  Theocritus  4— 5;  man's  place 
in  his  poetry  6 — 9;  kind  of  men 
in  his  poetry  9,  11—13,  38—9; 
as  a  poet  of  love  16—21;  sense 
of  taste  22—23;  humor  23—30; 
music  and  song  30 — 32;  folklore 
32,  34-37;  religious  feeling  37; 
inclination  to  epic  39  -  41 ;  treat- 
ment of  landscape  or  nature  56 
— 69;  the  softer  side  of  nature 
in  his  poetry  57 — 58;  his  need 
of  tranquillity  59;  ideal  home- 
life  59—62;  influence  of  land- 
scape on  his  characters  63  —  69; 
antithesis  of  city  and  country  in 
his  poetry  73,  76—90;  his  attitude 
toward  London  79—88;  ideas  on 
the  golden  age  91,  96—105 ;  lack 
of  classical  allusion  in  his  pasto- 
ral 107;  classical  allusion  in  his 
other  poetry  108— 113;  sympathy 
with  Greek  myth  108  —  9;  his 
pastoral  diction  and  its  relation 
to  his  diction  in  general  126—136 ; 
references  to  Theocritus  in  137— 8; 
influenced  by  Coleridge's  visit  to 
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Sicily  139—146;  his  classification 
of  the  poems  of  Theocritus  146—7; 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Theocritus  148;  his  parallel  pas- 
sages with  Theocritus  148—158; 
his  definite  views  of  pastoral  159; 
his  attitude  toward  ancient  writers 
159—60;  his  attitude  toward  Pope 
and  his  school  160—3;  not  hostile 
to  pastoral  164 — 5;  his  conscious 
relationship  in  his  poems  to 
pastoral  165—7;  pastoral  part 


of  his  early  plans  167;  his  limi- 
tations of  his  pastoral  material 
168—182;  his  theory  of  pastoral 
like  that  of  his  poetry  in  general 
181-2 

Wrangham,    Francis    25,    40,    111, 
165 

Yarnall,  Ellis  110 

Zacynthus  70 

Zeus  15,  29,  41,  54,  107,  118,  145 


ERRATA. 


33,  line  8, 


80  n., 


for  scatttering  read  scattering. 

for  a  stone  read  a  single  stone. 

for  I  have  trespassed  read  1  trespassed. 

10,   for  his  ideals  read  ideal  men. 

for  Ruckert  read  Biese. 

for  wonderous  read  wondrous. 

for  Universal  read  universal. 

for  came  Hermes  read  "came  Hermes. 

for  sun  read  Sun. 

for  thistle  —  down  read  thistle-down. 

-14  quoted  from  Preface  (1800). 

for  Shairp  read  Sharp. 

for  Colerton  read  Coleorton. 

for  Ode  read  Hymn. 

for  great  evils  read  the  greater  evils. 

for  medecines  read  medecine. 

for  what  read  that. 

for  decribed  read  described. 

for  feats  read  feast. 

for  Wordsworth,  p.  58  read  Wordsworth  1.  p.  58. 
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